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SKELETON TOURS. 

No. I.-^NOETH DEVON. 

Route. Chief Points of Interest [the most remark- 

able WITH THE Asterisk/] 

Bridgewater Akar-pieee of St. Mail's. St. John's Church. 

Tapestry in the Assize HalL The bore on 

the river, spring-tides. Manufacture of Bath 

bricks. 
Dunster Castle. View from Grabhurst Hill*. View from 

Minehead. Alabaster cliffs of Blue Anchor. 
Porlock Culbone*. Bossington Hill*. Dunkery 

Beacon*. 
Lynton Lyndale*. Valley of Rocks*. Glenthome*". 

Simonsbath*. Heddon's Mouth*. 

Combe Martin Watermouth. Manor-house of Berrynarbor. 

Ilfracombe The Coast. 

Barnstaple. 

Bideford Pebble Ridge. Manor-house of Wear Gifford. 

The Hobby*. Clovelly*. Clovelly Court*. 
Torrington. 

South Molton Castle Hill, seat of Earl Fortescue. 

Dulverton Someof the finest scenery in the W, of England. 

View from Mount Sydenham*. Exmoor. 

Pixton Park. 
Bampton Limestone quarries on an uncommon scale. 

Charming Valley. 

Wiveliscombe View from the Bampton road. 

Taunton Church of St. Mary Magdalene. 

Note, — In proceeding from the Great Western Rdlway to Lynton there 
are 6 roads for your choice : viz. 1. From Bridgewater, crossing the 
Quantock Hills near the sea. 2. From Bridgewater, passing the Quan- 
tocks to Bishop's Lydeard. 3. From Taunton, runnmg at the foot of 
the Quantock Hills, from end to end ; identical with No. 2 from Bishop's 
Lydeard, and perhaps a more picturesque road than No. 1. 4. From 
Wellington Road Station by Milverton, Wiveliscombe, Dulverton, and 
Simonsbath. .'>. From Tiverton Station by Bampton, Dulverton, and 
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viii Skeleton Tours. Introd. 

Simonsbath. 6. From Barnstaple Station by Ilfracombe and Combe 
Martin. 4 and 5 are far more beautiful than 1, 2, or 3, but cross- 
country roads. Coaches run daily, during the summer months, on 
1, 3, and 6. On 2, 4, and 5 you must travel with your own horses, post, 
or walk. 

No. II.— SOUTH DEVON. 

Route. Chief Points op Interest. 

Taunton Church of St. Mary Magdalene. 

Chard Church. Lace-mills. Views from Snowdon 

and Rana Hill. Ford Abbey*. 

Axminster Ruins of Shute Manor-house. 

Lyme Regis Finney Landslips*. 

Seaton Beer. Branscombe Mouth. Coast thence to 

Sidmouth. 
Sidmouth Peak Hill. Knowle Cottage. Church of 

Ottery St. Mary. 
BudleighSalterton.. .. The cliff-walk. Pebbles of the beach. 

Exmouth View from the Beacon Walks. 

Dawlish Parson and Clerk Rocks. View from Haldon*. 

Teignmouth View from the Den. 

Torquay Anstis Cove*. Babbacombe*. Watcombe*. 

Compton Castle. Brixham. 
Newton. 
Ashburton Hey tor Rocks*. Buckland*. Answell Rock, 

Lover's Leap*. Holne Chace*. Dart-meet 

Buckfastleigh. 
Totness .. » Berry Pomeroy Castle*. Dartington Hall. 

Voyage down the Dart*. 
Dartmouth Church. Castle. Brookhill. Old houses.. Coast 

between the Start Point and Salcombe*. 
Salcombe Coast from Bolt Head to Bolt Tail. . Prawle 

Head*. 

Modbury Spire of church. 

Ivy Bridge The Ivy-bridge. Valley of the Erme*. Coast 

of Bigbury Bay. Yealm Estuary. 

Plympton Church of Plympton St. Mary. 

/"Mount EJdgcumbe*. Dockyard. Breakwater*. 

Plymouth I Plymouth Hoe. Voyage to Weir-head of 

Devonport j Tamar*. Saltram. Bickleigh Vale*. Valley 

I of the Cad*. 
Tavistock Morwell Rocks*. Double Water. Mis Tor. 

Wistman's Wood*. Brent Tor. Tavy Cleave. 

Lidford Cascade**. Lidford Bridge*. 

Okehampton Castle. Yes Tor*. Belstone*. Cawsand Beacon. 

Chagford Gidleigh Park*. Druidic monuments. Spinsters' 

Rock. Whyddon Park*. Fingle Bridge*. 
Moreton Hampstead . . Lustleigh Cleave*. Houndtor Coomb*. Becky 

Fall*. Grimspound. Celtic bridge at Post 

Bridge*. 
Bunsford Bridge .. .. The scenery of the Teign*. 
Chudleigh .. ., ,. Chudleigh Rock*. 
Exeter .. Cathedral. 
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Introd. Skeleton Tours, ix 

No. m.— CORNWALL. 

Route, Cuubf Poivts or Interest. 

Plymouth p. viii. 

Saltash Trematon Castle. 

St. Germans Church. Port Eliot. 

Looe Scenery of the estuary and coast. 

Polperro Romantic coast. 

Fowey Place House. Scenery of the estuary. 

Lostwithiel Restormel Castle. Lauhydrock House. Qlyun. 

Boconnoc. 
St. Blazey TreflEry Viaduct*. Fowey Consols and Par 

Consols copper-mines' 
St. Austell Tin stream-works. Carclaze Mine*. China- 
clay works. Mevagissey. Roche Rocks*. 
Grampound. 

Probus Church tower. 

Truro Mines. Scenery of the river. St. Pirau*s 

church. Perran Round*. 
Perran Wharf Gardens of Carclew, seat of Sir Charles Lemon, 

Bart 
Falmouth Peudennis Castle. Falmouth Harbour. Mabe 

Quarries. Tolmdn. 
Helston ., Loe Pool. Kinance Cove*. Lizard Point*. 

Devil's Frying Pan. 
Penzance Museum of the Geology Society. St. Michael's 

Mount*. Land's End*. Tol Pedn Penwith*. 

Logan Rock*. Botallack Mine (submarine)*. 

Lamoma Cjvc. Druidic antiquities. Isles 

of Scilly. 

Hayle Iron-foundries. St. Ives and its bay *• 

Redruth Mines. Carn-brea Hill. 

Newquay Coast scenery. 

St. Columb Vale of Mawgan. Lanheme. 

Wadebridge Padstow. Church of St Enodock. 

Bodmin Glynn valley. Hanter-Gantick*. 

Liskeard St Keyne's Well Clicker Tor. St Cleer's Well. 

Trevethv Stone. Cheesewring*. Kilmarth 

Tor. 

Jamaica Inn Dozmare Pool. Brown Willy*. Rowtor*. 

Camelford Kowtor*. E>evirs Jump. Hanter-Gantick*. 

Delabole Quarries. Tintagel*. St Nighton's 

Keeve. Boscastle*. 

Launceston Castle. Church of St Mary. Endsleigh*. 

Callington Dupath Well. Cothele*. View from Kit Hill* 

Tavistock p. viii. 

Plymouth p. viii. 

No. IV.— DEVON AND E. CORNWALL. 

A walk of 9 weeks taken by T. C. P. It comprehends the chief points of 
interest in Devonshire, and in Cornwall, E. of a line through Liskeard. 

JVo^c.-* The best arrangement for a pedestrian tour in England is to sj^ud 

a 3 
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yoar luggage fW>m town to town lay the public Conveyances — that is, if 
you can occasionally do without it for a day or two, for of course there 
are not vans to every spot you may wish to visit. Provide yourself with 
a pocket compass. 

Days. Rodte. 

1. London to Taunton by rail. Hemyock. 

2. Hemyock Castle. Dunkeswell Abbey. Hembury Fort. Honiton. 

3. Axminster. 

4. Ford Abbey. Return to Axminster. Shute House. Colyton. 

5. Seaton (Pinney Landslips should be seen). Beer Quarry. Brans- 

combe Mouth. By coast to Weston Mouth. "Salcombe Regis. 
Sidmouth. 

6. At Sidmouth. 

7. Coast to Ladram Bay. Otterton. Bicton. Badleigh Salterton. 

8. Exmouth. Starcross. Rail to Exeter. 

9. Exeter Cathedral, Castle, &c. Rail to Dawlish. 

10. Parson and Clerk Rocks. (You should also ascend Haldon.) 

Teignmouih. Chudlei^ 

11. ChudleighRock. Bovey Tracey. Excursion to Hennock and Bottor 

Rock. Bovey Tracey. 

12. Hey tor Rocks. Rippon Tor. Houndtor Coomb. Becky Fall. 

Manaton. Moreton Hampstead. 

13. Lustleigh Cleave. Grimspound. Return to Moreton Hampstead. 

14. Dunsford Bridge. Up the Teign to Fmgle Bridge. Drewsteignton. 

15. Preston Berry. CSanbrook Castle. Up 3ie Teign to Whyddon Park. 

Return to Drewsteignton. 

16. Spinsters' Rock. Gidleigh and Gidleigh Park. Chagford. 

17. Over Dartmoor to the source of the N. Teign. Ascend Cut Hill. 

Follow the Dart to Post Bridge. Ascend Bel Tor. Ascend 
Crockem Tor. Two Bridges. 

18. Wistman's Wood. Ascend Bairdown. Dart-meet. Newbridge. 

Ashburton. 

19. Ascend Buckland Beacon. Bncklaud. Lover's Leap. Return to 

Ashburton. 
20« Penn slate-quarry. Buckfastleigh. Totness. 

21. Totness Castle. Berry Pomeroy Castle. By boat down the Dart to 

Dartmouth. 

22. At Dartmouth. 

23. By coast to Brixham. Paignton. 

24. Torquay. Anstis Cove. Babbacombe. Return to Torquay. 

25. By coach to Dartmouth. 

26. By coast to Torcross. 

27. By coast to Start Point and Prawle Point. Salcombe. 

28. By coast from Bolt Head to Bolt Tail and Hope. Return to Sal- 

combe. 

29. Kingsbridge. Modbury. 

30. Caton. Ivy Bridge. Harford. Sharpitor. Ascend Western Beacon. 

Return to Ivy Bridge. 

31. Caton. Mothecomb, By coast to Revelstoke Church. Noss. 

Plymouth. 

32. At Plymouth and Devonport. 

33. Flympton. Plym Bridge. Cann Quarry. Bickleigh Vale. Jump. 
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Introd. Skeleton Tours. xi 

Da7<. Koute. 

34. Biokleigh. Valley of the Cad. Sbaugh, 

35. Hoo Meavy. Ascend SheepBtor. Clacy well Pool. Prince's To'vn. 

36. The granite-quarries. Ascend Mb Tor. Orer the moor by compass 

to summit of Yes Tor. Okehampton, 

37. Okehampton Castle. Up valley of W. Okement. Ascend to summit 

of Lake Down. Lidford. 

38. Lidford Castle and Bridge. Lid£}rd Cascade. Ascend Brent Tor. 

Mary Tavy. Huel Friendship. Mis Tor, Tavistock, 

39. Lionising Tavistock and neighbourhood. 

40. Morwell Rocks. Ascend Kit Hill. Callington. 

41. Dupath Well. Saltash. St. Germans. 

42. Looe. Duloe. St. Keyne's Well. Liskeard. 

43. St. Cleer. Half-stone. Trevethy Stone. Return to Liskeard, 

44. Hurlers. Cheesewring. Kilmarth Tor. Jamaica Inn. 

45. Dozmare Pool. Four-hole Cross. Ascend Brown Willy and Row tor. 

Camelford. 

46. DeviFs Jump. Hanter-Gantick. Wadebridpe. 

47. Padstow. Endellion, Delabole Quarries. Pengelley. 

48. Tintagel. Trevena. 

49. Bossiney. St. Nighton's Keeve. Willapark Point, Boscastle. 

50. Crackington Cove. Stratton. 

51. Stamford Hill. Bnde. 

52. Elilkhampton. Moorwinstow. Hartland. 

63. Hartlaud Abbey-church. By coast to Hartland Point. Clovelly. 

54. Clovelly Court. By the Hobby to Bucks Mill. Bideford. 

55. The Pebble Ridge. Appledore. Barnstaple. 

56. Braunton. Ufracombe. 

57. Watermouth. Combe Martin. 

58. By coast to Trentishoe. Heddon's Mouth. Lynton. 

59. Excursing about Lynton. (You should devote another day to 

SimoDsbath.) 

60. Glenthome. Poriock. Mineh^ad. 

61. Ascend Dunkery Beacon (usually ascended from Poriock). Culbone. 

Poriock. 

62. Dunster. Williton. Bridgewater. 

No. v.— A PEDESTEIAN TOUE IN COBNWALL. 

Days. Route. 

1. London to Devonport by rail or steamboat, 

2. Saltash. St Germans (or by water to St. Germans), 

3. To the coast of Whitesand Bay. Looe. 

4. Polperro. Sandplace. St. Ke} ne's Well. Liskeard, 

5. Visit Trevethy Stone, Cheesewring, Sharpitor, Kilmarth Tor, Hurlers, 

Half-stone, St, Cleer. Return to Liskeard. 

6. Lostwithiel. 

7. Fowey. 

8. St. Blazey. St. Austell. 

9. Hensbarrow, and Roche Rocks. Return to St Austell. 

10. Mevagissey. By coast to Penare Head. Tregony, 

11. Probus. Truro. 

1*2. Carclew. Penryn. Falmouth. 
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xii Skeleton Tours. Introd. 

I>Ar8. Route. 

13. Mabe Quarries. Tolmdn. Helston. 
11. Loe Pool. Coast by Kinance Cove to Lizard Town, 

1 5. Coast from Lizard Point to Cadgewith. Helston. 

16. Marazion. St. Michael's Mount. Penzance. 

17. Lamorna Cove. Logan Rock. Coast to Land's End and Sennen 

Church-town. 

18. Coast to Botallack Mine (descend into this mine). Gurnard's Head. 

St. Ives. 

19. Coast to Portreath. Redruth. 

20. Ascend Castle Cam-brea. Visit St. Day and the Gwennap Consoli- 

dated Mines. Return to Redruth. 

21. Perran Round. Ascend St. Agnes* Beacon. Perran Porth. 

22. St. Piran's Church. Newquay. 

23. Vale of Mawgan. Coast to Padstow. 

24. Wadebridge. Bodmin. 

25. Hanter-Gantick. Ascend Rowtor. Camelford, 

26. Tinta^el. 

27. St. Nighton's Keeve. Boscastle. 

28. Launceston (procure a ticket for Endsleigh). 

29. Endsleigh. Tavistock. 

30. Bickleigh Vale. Plymouth. 

No. VI.— A WEEK'S TOUK TO LYNTOX. 

Days. Route. 

1. Bridgewater to Dunster by Bishop's Lydeard, Crowcombe, and 

Williton. See Cothelstone Manor-house on W. foot of Quantocks ; 
church and ancient crosses at B. Lydeard ; pictures and grounds of 
Crowcombe Court ; cross in Crowcombe churchyard. 

2. Visit Dunster Castle and its deer-park. Ascend Grabhurst Hill. 

Excurse to Blue Anchor (superb view and curious cliffs) and 
Minehead. Ascend the hill above Minehead. 

3. Dunster to Porlock. Ascend Bossington Hill, or Dunkery Beacon 

(both if possible). Visit Culbone. Sleep at Porlock or Minehead. 

4. Porlock to Lynton, visit Glenthorne by the way (there is a coast-path 

from Poriock by Culbone and Glenthorne to Countesbury). 

5. Excurse to Waters'-meet, Valley of Rocks, Lee Bay, and Heddon's 

Mouth. 

6. Lynton to Dulverton by Simonsbath. 

7. Dulverton to Taunton— or to Tiverton Stat, by Bampton. 

No. VII.— A WEEK'S TOUE IN N. DEVON. 

Days. Route. 

1. Taunton to Lynton (a coach), a beautiful drive; but you may go 

through Exeter by rail to Barnstaple, and thence to Lynton. 

2. Excurse to Waters'-meet, Valley of Rocks, Lee Bay, and Heddon's 

Mouth. 

3. Excurse to Glenthorne, returning by Brendon ard Waters'-meet 

4. Excurse to Simonsbath. 
6. Lynton to Bideford. 

6. Fxcurse to Clovelly and Clovelly Court. 

7. Bideford to Exeter by rail. 
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No. Vni.— A WEEK'S WALK FEOM EXETEE. 

Days. Route. 

1. Fingle Bridge. Whyddon Park. Chagford. 

2. Gidleigh Park. Scorhill Circle. Sittaford Tor. Return to Chagford 

by Fenworthy. 

3. Lustleigh Cleave. Becky Fall. Hevtor. Ashburtou. 

4. Excurse from Ashburton to Buckland, or Holne Chace. 

6. Dart-meet. Crockem Tor. Wistman's Wood. Two Bridges. 
9. Prince's Town. Mis Tor. Summit of Yes Tor. Okehampton. 

7. Spinsters* Rock, Exeter. 

No. IX.— A FOETNIGHT'S TOUE FEOM EXETEE. 

Days. Route. 

1. Chudleigh. Hey tor Rocks. Ashburton. 

2. Excursion to Buckland, or Holne Chace. 

3. Dartington Hall. Berry Pomeroy. Totness. In the evening by 

the Dart to Dartmouth. 

4. Coast to Salcombe [or by Brixham to Torquay]. 

5. Coast to Mothecomb. Modbury [or from Torquay to Anstis Cove, 

Babbacombe, Totness, and by rail to Ivy Bridge]. 

6. Ermington. Ivy Bridge. Explore the valley of the Erme. 

7. Plymouth (by rail). Dockyard. Breakwater. Mt Edgcumbe. 

8. Voyage on the Tamar to Cothele and the Morwell Rocks, returning 

to Plymouth. 

9. Tavistock, visiting Bickleigh Vale and the Valley of the Cad by the 

way. 

10. Okehampton by Brent Tor. Lidford Cascade and Lidford Bridge. 

11. Ascend Yes Tor. Return by Belstone to Okehampton. 

12. Spinsters* Rock. Gidleigh Park. Scorhill Circle. Chagford. 

13. Lustleigh Cleave. Becky Fall. Houndtor Coomb. Moreton 

Hampstead. 

14. Whyddon Park. Fingle Bridge. Exeter. 

No. X.-~A THEEE WEEK'S TOUE IN S. DEVON. 

Days. Route. 

1. London to Taunton by rail (or London to Dorchester by rail), 

2. Taunton to Lyme Regis, a coach (or Dorchester to Lyme Regis, a 

coach). 

3. Pinney Landslips. Seaton. Walk to Beer and Branscombe Mouth. 

Sleep at Seaton. 

4. Seaton to Exeter, stopping at Sidmouth on the way. 

5. Fingle Bridge. Whyddon Park. Spinsters* Rock. Chagford. 

6. Excurse from Chagford to Gidleigh Park, Scorhill Circle, and Sitta- 

ford Tor. 

7. Lustleigh Cleave. Becky Fall. Houndtor Coomb. Sleep at Moreton 

Hampstead. 

8. Moreton to Okehampton by Gidleigh. Stop at Sticklepath and walk 

^0 Taw Marsh. 

9. Castle. Ascend Yes Tor. Return by Belstone to Okehampton. 
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Days. Route. 

10. Lidford Bridge. Lidford Cascade. Brent Tor. Tavy Cleave. 

Tavistock. 

11. Excurse to Mis Tor and Wistmmn's Wood. 

12. Tavistock to Plymoath, TisiiingSbaugh Bridge and Biekleigh Vale. 

13. Dockyard. Breakwater. Mt. Edgcumbe. 

14. By the Tamar to Cothdle and Morwell Rocks. Return to Plymouth. 

15. Ivy Bridge (rail). Explore the valley of the Erme. 

16. Totness (rail). Dartington Hall. I&rtmoath by Uie river. 

17. Brixham. Torquay. 

18. Anstis Cove. Babbacombe. Berry Pomeroy. Ashbnrton. 

19. Excurse to Holne Chace and Lover's Leap. 

20. Heytor Rocks. Chndleigh. 

21. Over Haldon to £xeter« 

Geology. 

Those who are desirous of studying ancient geological formations will 
find Devonshire and Cornwall well adapted to such a purpose. 'J'beir 
rugged coasts, mainly composed of the older rocks, display a variety of 
instructive sections, and the mines afford opportunities which rarely 
occur in other parts of England of descending through the crust of the 
earth and examining its structure, llie geologist may obtain in these 
counties abundant evidence of physical convulsions which have modified 
the surface. He may find igneous rocks which have been protruded 
from great depths ; sedimentary deposits rendered crystalline by heat, 
or contorted by some local disturbance ; stanniferous gravel, apparently 
accumulated by a flood which inundated the country ; the remains of 
forests buried beneath the sand of the shore ; beaches raised 40 and 10 
ft. above the present level of the sea ; and a great part of the country 
rent by ancient fissures of uiiknown depth, now fiUed with a store of 
mineral treasure. 

The formations which appear in the mineral structure of Devon and 
Cornwall, arranged according to the supposed order of their protrusion 
or deposition, may be enumerated as — 1. HomNende and micaceotts 
slate; 2. Gramaacke, a comprehensive series, including the Silurian 
system of .Murchison, and corresponding with the supenor and inferior 
trai^ition rocks of Brittany ; 3. Carbonaceous strata ; 4. Granite ; 5, 
New Bed Sandstone ; 6. Chalk ; and 7. Tertiary deposits, Q he county 
of Cornwall, compared with the rest of Britain, and even with Ireland, 
is of a very peculiar mineral construction, but it bears a considerable 
relation to the opposite coast of France. Its geology, however, is very 
unsettled ; and it is only in recent years that the series inteimediate 
between the Carboniferous and Silurian groups has been considered 
equivalent to the Old Red Sandstone, and the members of this 
series, so diverse in structure and colour, arranged as a single family 
under the name of the Devonian System. Thia system includes the S. 
of Devon and extensive tracts of Cornwall. 

1. Mica Slate and its associated metamorphic or crystalline roc^s 
occupy but a small part of the district under consideration. In Devon- 
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Introd. Geology. xv 

shire they form that bold coast between the Start Point and Bolt Tail, 
and abut upon grauwacke at a short distance from the sea; "the 
gneiss being chiefly observable near the Prawle, and the mica slate best 
seen in the vicinity of the Bolt Head." In Cornwall they are found 
only at the Lizard promontory, where they pass under serpentine and 
diallage-rock, which are supposed to have been protruded in a state of 
fusion subsequently to the formation of the grauwacke. Talco-^mioaceovLS 
datCf intermixed with hornblende slate, occurs at the Old Lizard Head 
(a mile W. of the lighthouses), but is confined to that locality* The 
gneiss rocks of the Eddystone are regarded as a connecting link between 
the slates of the Lizard and the Bolt Head. 

Serpentine is a beautifully coloured rock, so named from the waved 
form of its lines, or the supposed resemblance of its streaks and colours 
to those of a serpent's skin, and is travei-sed by veins of steatite, which 
occasionally contain fragments of serpentine and strings of native copper. 
With diallage-rock it constitutes the greater part of the Lizard district, 
where it forms as it were an island, being surrounded on all sides by 
the sea or hornblende slate. In many places it appears to pass into 
hornblende slate, as may be seen in Mullion and Pradanack Coves, the 
Frying-pan near Cadgewith, and under the Balk at Landewednack ; 
but the priority of the hornblende is inferred from the cii-cumstance of 
its underlying the serpentine, which between the Dranna Point and 
Porthalla may be seen thrust among the slates vnth every mark of 
violence. The correctness of this inference is evidenced at the Nare 
Head by a grauwacke conglomerate, which, containing detrital frag- 
ments of homUende slate, affords no trace of 8er{)entine or diallage, 
although they occur in mass at a little distance. The diaUage-rock pre- 
dominates on the eastern side of this district, and is refeiTed to a period 
subsequent to that of the serpentine as in various places veins of the 
former penetrate the latter. These diallage veins may be seen at 
Coverack Cove, and in the cliffs near Landewednack. Diallage-rock is 
distinguished from serpentine chiefly by its metallic brilliancy and 
laminated structure. The hornblende slate which bounds the serpentine 
on the N. abuts in its turn upon grauwacke, and the junction-line may 
be traced, but not very clearly, from Bellurian Cove near Mullion by 
Trelowarren to St. Keveme. Beyond this place, however, as the 
hornblende slate stretches towards the coast, it becomes so intermingled 
with common greenstones as to be scarcely distinguishable. Both 
hornblende slate and greenstone are composed of hornblende and 
felspar, but the one is schistose and the other granular in its structure. 

2. The numerous rocks embraced by the term grautoacke occupy 
extensive districts in the N. and S.W. of Devon, and the entire area of 
Cornwall, with the exception of the Lizard, the carbonaceous district in 
the N.R., and the large isolated patches of granite ; the beds of the 
series showing much diversity in their composition and colour, but for 
the most part consisting of sedimentary rocks, which vary in texture 
from a fine roofing-slate to the coarsest conglomerate. These deposits 
are associated with limestones and trappean rocks, the latter being 
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both vesicular and compact, and fonned of volcanic ashes and lava 
originally projected among the mud, sand, and gravel, now consolidated 
into slates, sandstones, and conglomerates. The grauwacVe slates have 
been separated into two divisions ; the firbt consisting of strata which 
are metalliferous, and contain many elvans, but few greenstones ; the 
second, of slates which are only sparingly metalliferous, and associated 
with a number of greenstones, but no el vans. Tin and copper lodes arc 
found among the former rocks, and lead-veins in the latter. 

In the N. of Devon the rugged grauwacke country of Lynton and 
Ilfracombe attains its greatest elevation on Exmoor, and passes under 
the car]jonaceou8 deposits on a line between Bampton and Fremington, 
near Barnstaple. It presents some dreary scenery on the coast at 
L3'nmouth, girding the shore with the most barren siliceous sandstones. 
In the Valley of Rocks its fantastic crags are composed of calciferous 
and schistose grits ; at Combe Martin the strata are argillaceous slates, 
very beautifully coloured and traversed by veins of argentiferous lead- 
ore ; at Ilfracombe argillaceous slates and schistose grits ; at Morthoe 
dark slates relieved by a white tracery of quartz ; and below Woola- 
combe sands, towards Baggy Point, streaked with manganese and 
curiously weathered. In the S.W. of Devon the beds of this formation 
are much complicated hy faults, and by an irregular covering of more 
modem deposits, but occupy a large area, being bounded by the sea 
and mica slate of the Bolt on the S., by granite and the carbonaceous 
deposits on the N., and by new red sandstone on the E. ; the boundary- 
line passing near the towns of Launceston, Tavistock, Ivy Bridge, Ash- 
burton, Newton, and Torquay, The limestones are perhaps the most 
interesting rocks of the series, bearing on their marble surfaces the 
stamp of a coralline origin, and contorted and rent by intrusive tmp, 
while they soar from woods or the sands of the shore in grey or glossy 
roseate cliffs. Those of Plymouth, Buckfastleigh, Chudleigh, Brix- 
ham, and Torquay are as well known for their beauty as for their 
value in an economical point of view. Varieties of argillaceous 
slate, or killas, form romantic cliffs in the bays of the Start and 
Bigbury. 

In Cornwall, on the N. coast, between Boscastle and Tintagel, the 
grauwacke has been forced seaward by the protrusion of the Bodmin 
granite, and consists of argillaceous slates intimately mixed with 
schistose and vesicular trap, the latter being much impregnated with 
carbonate of lime. This volcanic ash, in Devonshire known as honey^ 
comb dun, may also be found abundantly above the jchurch of St. 
Clether. At South Petherwin the slates are variously schistose, cal- 
ciferous, and argillaceous, and interesting as being stored with organic 
remains. On the E. the banks of the Tamar afford some instructive 
sections, especially at low water, between Saltash and the coast, where 
the mode in which the trap rocks are associated with the sedimentary 
beds may be well seen, N. of Cawsand, in Plymouth Sound, a por- 
phyritic rock has been protruded with every mark of violence, being 
curiously intermingled towards Redding Point with the broken and 
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contorted slate-beds. Sir Henry De la Beche conjectures that this 
igneous mass may be referred to the period of the new red sandstone 
formation, and its date is an interesting question, as connected with 
the lamination of the grauwacke, as several of the smaller veins which 
fill the slate cracks are separated by planes of cleavage coincident with 
those of the grauwacke. In Whitesand Bay, between Trewinnow and 
Tregantle, calcareous rocks containing fossils are associated with argil- 
laceous slates, and it is thought probable that these beds may be a 
continuation of the Plymouth limestones. A calciferous patch again 
occurs at Looe, quartzose rocks N. of Sandplace, and arenaceous beds 
at Idskeard ; the latter being quarried for building-stone. S. of this 
town serpentine is found on the eminence of Clicker Tor, apparently 
included among the slates. ITie schistose cliffs between Looe and 
Polperro have recently acquired much interest by the discovery of Mr. 
Couch, of Polperro, who was the first to detect in them remains which, 
though in a very mutilated condition, are pronounced to be those of 
certain fish, characteristic of the Silurian system of Murchison. At 
Looe the only fossils are bivalve shells, corals, and encrinites ; but W. 
of this place, on the shore of Talland Bay, the fish-beds make their 
appearance, and may be seen as far W. as Lantivet Bay, a short dis- 
tance from Pencarrow Head, where they are succeeded by corals and 
shells. It is worthy of especial notice that the rocks of the small dis- 
trict containing these fish remains underlie to the N. or towards the 
land, while the rest of the S. coast underlies in an opposite direction, 
or towards the sea ; the same easterly dip prevailing in both. This 
inversion of the strata is first observed in Pottredler Bay, opposite the 
W. end of Looe Island ; it continues westward a short distance beyond 
Fowey Haven, and may be traced for 2 or 3 m. inland, the fish-beds 
occurring only within its limits. Mr. Peach, an indefatigable member 
of the Cornish Geological Society, has devoted much time to the 
investigation of these remains, and the result may be seen in the 
Transactions of that institution. 

At Pencarrow Head we again find fossiliferous limestone, which 
stretches across Fowey Haven near Polruan, in apparent continuation 
of the beds at Looe, supporting red and variegated slates. S. of Turbot 
Point hard quartz rock makes its appearance, and constitutes the emi- 
nence called the Great Cam ; and N. of Gorran Haven another patch 
of limestone associated with slates and some remarkable rocks of a 
semi-porphyritic character. An excellent section — commencing with 
the micaceous and arenaceous slates of the Dodman — is exhibited in 
Veryan Bay, where the coast cuts the strike of the beds; A band of 
limestone, which is considered lower in the series than the calcareous 
beds of Gorran and Looe, will be seen in this bay. At Penare Head a 
number of very interesting rocks are intermingled on the cliffs, con- 
sisting of greenstones and trappean conglomerates, argillaceous slates, 
serpentine, and diallage. The great abundance of igneous products at 
this spot is regarded as evidence of some local volcanic action during 
the formation of this part of the series, but occurring previously to the 
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protrusion of the Lizard serpentine. Near Falmoutli, bet^ieen Pen- 
dennis Castle and the Swan Pool, a good section is obtained at low 
water of the red and variegated slate-b^ which may be observed inter- 
mingled with arenaceous rocks. Further W. the country has been so 
divided by elvans, cross-courses, and lodes, as to offer few facilities for 
the study of the grauwacke. On the N. coast argillaceous and are- 
naceous slates extend from Hayle to Portreath, and fossiliferous cal- 
careous slates occur between Newquay and Towan Head. Watergate 
Bay exhibits a fine section of the red and variegated beds' which may 
be traced inland to Tregoss Moor. At Towan Head trap-dikes can be 
well studied, as also on the W. of Trevose Head, and higher up the 
coast between Endellion and Port Isaac, where, on Eellan Head^ is an 
interesting example enclosing fragments of the adjoining slate, which 
appears to have been altered by the heat of the igneous mass. 

3. The carbonaceous deposits extend over a great part of central 
Devon, and occupy a considerable area in the N.E. of Cornwall, and 
consist chiefly of sandstones, often siliceous, and of slates of various 
colours, but also include roofing slates and limestones, and near the 
western and southern boundary are abundantly associated with trappeau 
ash and other productions which bear a striking analogy to those of 
existing volcanos. I'he general character of the formation is that of 
drifted matter, including vegetable remains; the principal difference 
between the carbonaceous deposits and those of the grauwacke being 
the more frequent occurrence of carbon in the former, although no trace 
of this substance is to be seen in many of the beds which consist of 
light-coloured sandstones, slates, and shales. The prevailing soil on 
these rocks is a cold and ungrateful clay, and the extensive district 
between Exeter, Okehampton, and the K. coast is notorious as the 
most sterile and worst cultivated land in Devonshire. 

One of the most interesting circumstances connected with this for- 
mation is the disturbance to which it has evidently been subjected. 
The strata are twisted and contorted in a manner which denes all 
description, but may be seen on every part of the coast between Bos- 
castle and the mouths of the Taw and Torridge. This universal dis- 
location has given rise to very extraordinary and picturesque cliff- 
scenery, rendering this portion of the coast one of the most interesting 
to the artist as well as to the geologist. In the confusion prevailing 
amoi^ the strata, a general northern dip may be distinguished. The 
boundary-line, commencing at the united embouchure of the Taw and 
Torridge, nms eastward along the edge of the grauwacke bj South 
Molton and Bampton over the border into Somerset, where it meets the 
new red sandstone and turns to the S.W., passing great promontories 
of sandstone, to Tiverton, Exeter, and King's Teignton ; there it again 
43ncouuters the grauwacke, which it sku*ts in a W. direction to Buck- 
iastleigh, whence it sweeps round Dartmoor to Tavistock, and runs 
N.W. by Lezant and the downs of I^neast and Wilsey to Boscastle in 
Cornwall. The highest beds of the formation are the calcareous rocks 
at Barnstaple ; the lowest, the sandstones of the Lynmouth Foreland : 
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those near Bideford are highly carhonaoeous, containing a quantity of 
anthracite. The singular eminence of N. Brent Tor and the great 
copper-mine of Huel Friendship are hoth in this system. 

4. Qranite occurs in Devonshire and Cornwall in six distinct patches, 
constituting the districts of Dartmoor, Brown Willy, Hensbarrow, Cam 
Menelez, the Land's End, and Islands of Scilly ; rising to an elevation 
of 2050 ft. on Dartmoor, but sinking gradually in its course westward, 
until in Scilly its highest point is l«rely 200 ft. above the level of the 
sea. These six principal bosses are connected with smaller patches, 
which appear to be mere outlying fragments, or links, which unite the 
great Ixises, and complete a chain extending through the country in a 
N,E. and S.W, direction. These minor patches are all marked by 
ruggedness and elevation above the neighbouring slate, and form the 
eminences of Boringdon Park near Plymouth, Kit Hill and Kingston 
Down near Callington, Castle-an-Dinas and Belovely Beacon S. of St. 
Columb, Cam Brea and Cam Marth near Kedrath, Tregonuing and 
Godolphin hills W. of Helston, and the far celebrated St. Michael's 
Mount in the vicinity of Penzance. Another small patch occurs at the 
Cligga Head, but further removed than those previously noticed from a 
large boss. 

The granite of Dartmoor and Comwall c<wisists in general of a coarse- 
grained mixture of quartz, mica, and felspar ; the latter mineral some- 
times predominating and frequently occurring in large crystals, so as 
to render the mass porphyritic. Schorl and schorl-rock occur frequently 
on the S. of Dartmoor, but rarely in the Brown Willy and Scilly granite. ^ 
They are, however, found in some quantity in the Land's End fistrict, ' 
and abimdantly in that of Hensbarrow, being principally confined to 
the outskirts of the respective bosses. Schorl-rock may be seen on 
Dartmoor near Ashburton and Tavistock, and in Cornwall on the 
Roche Rocks, which are entirely composed of it, and at Treryn Castle, 
the site of <iie well-known Logan Stone, where it occurs in an interest- 
ing manner, being mostly distributed among the joints. In the central 
parts of the Hensbarrow district the granite is remarkable for its 
liability to decompose, and often to considerable depths, the mica being 
frequently replaced by schorl and a talcose or steatitic mineral. Other 
varieties of granite may be found on the hills of Godolphin and Tre- 
gonuing. That which occurs in the parishes of Mabe and Constantine 
is well known for its beautiful grain, a characteristic which renders it 
so valuable for economical purposes. 

In all these masses of granite a peculiar structure will be observed. 
The rock is apparently sep^^ted into horizontal and parallel beds, and 
these horiztmtal lines are intersected by a double series of vertical joints, 
which ran generally from N. to S., and from E. to W. By this net- 
work of cracks air and moisture insinuate themselves, and, by decom- 
posing the surfaces, separate granite into cubical blocks, and originate 
those fantastic forms which seem to start up wildly in lonely places to 
the bewilderment of the traveller. The Cheesewring near Liskeard, 
Bowerman's Nose on Hound Tor, and the Pulpit Rock in Scilly illus- 
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trate the eflfects of this structure. Mis Tor near Prince's Town affords 
a fine example of decomposition in the horizontal joints alone ; ahd 
those colossal pillars which rise so magnificently from the headlands 
of Tol Pedn Penwith and Pardenick, and along that coast towards the 
Land's End, of the weathering of the vertical joints. 

The great elevations of granite, including the large district of Dart- 
moor, have evidently been protruded at the same period, and to this 
we obtain some approximation by the circumstance of the Dartmoor 
granite having displaced the carbonaceous beds which abut upon it. 
De la Beche supposes that the band of granite was erupted along a line 
of least resistance through a coimtry previously weakened by velcanic 
action— of which action the numerous trap-dikes and sedimentary 
accumulations of a*h afford indisputable proof, and that the present 
bosses may mark the position of vents from which former igneous pro- 
ducts had been discharged. Wherever the grauwacke can be seen in 
contact with granite, it will be observed to be altered or rendered 
crystalline, and to be penetrated in various directions by portions of 
the igneous rock which, decreasing in size after they have entered the 
slate, and dwindling often to mere lines, show that the granite when 
injected must have possessed considerable fluidity. These veins may 
be well studied near Ivy Bridge, and on the cliffs of the Land's End 
district, especially at Wicca Pool near Zennor, Porthmear Cove W. of 
the Gurnard's Head, Pendeen Cove further W., Cape Cornwall, White- 
sand Cove N, of the Land's End promontory, and Mousehole. The 
geologist will also observe, near and at the line of contact, that both 
formations are traversed by granite veins which, once regarded as evi- 
dence of the contemporaneous origin of slate and granite, are now 
attributed to the cracking of the upper part of the mass in cooling and 
the injection of fluid granite into the fissures from beneath. Examples 
may be seen on the N.E. side of St. Michael's Mount. 

In addition to these bosses and isolated patches, numerous bands of 
a granitic rock — provincially termed elvan^ from the Cornish word elven^ 
a spark — traverse the counties, in courses, with one exception, more or 
less coincident with the strike of the great granite axis. They are 
chiefly composed of a felspathic or quartzo-felspathic base, containing 
crystals of felspar and quartz, mixed occasionally with schorl and mica, 
and vary from an insignificant breadth to an expansion of 400 ft. 
These el vans cut through both granite and slate, and are to be con- 
sidered as dikes of the former rock, which have been erupted at a 
period subsequent to thq protrusion of the bosses. The Rdbcrough 
stone quarried near Plymouth, and the Pentuan stone of Cornwall, are 
elvans, and the latter is remarkable for containing fragments of slate, 
which may be seen in a branch extending along the shore towards the 
Black Head. There is also an elvan under the Old Pier and Battery at 
Penzance, and a fine section of another is exhibited on the coast at St. 
Agnes, where, at the Cligga Point, it may be observed to enter the 
granite. 

In an economical point of view, granite, although regarded with an 
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evil eye by the farmer, is a most valuable substance, and the traveller 
will be scarcely correct in saying that all is baiTen on the Cornish moors. 
It is largely quarried in various districts ; and the granite of Par and 
Penryn, so well known for its beauty and durability, is the material of 
London and Waterloo Bridges, the Docks of Chatham, the lighthouse 
and beacon on the Plymouth Breakwater, and the monument on the 
field of Waterloo. 

5. New Red Sandstone and its associated rocks rest upon the eastern 
flank of the carbonaceous deposits, forming between Babbacorabe and 
Seaton an almost uninterrupted line of picturesque cliffs, passing below 
the chalk formation near the eastern boundary of Devonshire, and 
extending northwards along the foot of the Black Down Hills into 
Somerset ; the upper beds of the series principally consisting of marls, 
the middle of sandstones, and the lower of breccias or coarse conglome- 
rates coloured blood-red by peroxide of iron. On the W. side the 
intrusion of igneous rocks is evidence of volcanic action having accom- 
panied the deposit of part of the series, and the oongl(«nerates, composed 
of rounded fragments of the older strata, show very impressively that 
water was a powerful agent during the same period. The boundary- 
line on the W. is exceedingly irregular, passing by Tiverton and Exeter 
to Torbay, but between those towns making a sweep to the westward 
as far as Jacobstow near Okehampton. Some outlying patches also 
occur at great distances from the body of the formation, viz. at Bide- 
ford, Hatherleigh, Slapton in Start Bay, and the Thurlestone Rock 
just W. of the Bolt Tail. The coast from Babbacombe to Culverhole 
Point near Seaton exhibits a most excellent view of the entire series, 
beginning at the lowest and ending at the highest bed. In this section 
conglomerates prevail between Babbacombe and Dawlish, where red 
sandstone becomes abundant, increasing towards Budleigh Salterton, 
and predominating between that town and Sidmouth. Beyond Sid- 
mouth the coast. ranges eastward in heights of 400 ft. and 600 ft., the 
sandstones becoming gradually intermingled with red marls, which 
form the cliffs at Branscombe Mouth, and beyond that place dip below 
a patch of chalk, but reappear at Seaton. The upper beds of the series 
are then exhibited between the mouth of the Axe and Culverhole Point, 
the red marls being succeeded by others of more varied and lighter tints, 
and these in their turn disappearing from view below the lias of Dorset. 
The formation is characterised by a scarcity of organic remains and by 
the extreme fertility of some of its soils. 

• 6. The greensand strata of the Chalk formation cap the Black Do\vn 
Hills and the heights near Axminster, Seaton, and Sidmouth, and with 
beds of chalk occupy a depression in the coast at Beer, coming down to 
the level of the sea at Beer Head. Outlying patches cover the emi- 
nences of Haldon and the lower grounds between Chudleigh and New- 
ton, and a small patch occurs on the Black Hill near Exmouth, and 
another of a few acres near Bideford, above 40 m, distant from the 
greensand of the Black Downs. This wide-spread diffusion and iso- 
lation of fragments supports an hypothesis that the greensands of the 
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Black Down and Haldon Hills were once united, forming continuous 
portions of a great arenaceous deposit, long since broken up by denuding 
causes, which have not only borne away the connecting sands, but 
hare also scooped deeply into the supporting and older rocks. Further 
evidence of a former extension of the chalk is afifordcd by the flints 
which everywhere cover the surface of the gre^isand. On the Black 
Down Hills concretions of the greensand are extensively quarried for 
fcythe-stones. 

7. The Tertiary deposits occurring in these counties consist of chalk 
flints and cherty gravel filling the hollows of the CTetaceous stoita ; of 
clays, sands, and lignite .in the greensand valley of the Bovey Heath- 
field ; and of some remarkable beds of sands and clays resting upon the 
slate of St. Agnes Beacon, on the N. coast of Cornwall. 

In this brief review of the Devonian and Cornish strata it has been 
shown that they exhibit manifest marks of a disturbing force, which 
at different times has altered the surface of the countiy ; but few of 
these signs are stamped in such broad and intelligible characters, or are 
so vividly signiflcaut, as those ancient records which bear witness to 
successive changes in the relative level of land and sea. On many 
parts of this coast the retreat of the tide lays bare the trunks of 
trees, and the stems still attached to their roots, standing in their 
natural position ; and the same phenomena have been exposed by 
excavations at the Pentuan and other tin stream-works. In the Mount's 
Bay the bed of the sea contains the remains of an hazel wood, among 
which are found nuts and leaves, and even the elytra of insects which 
lived upon the trees. Traces of submarine forests are also found in 
Torbay, at the mouth of the Salcombe estuary, at Porthleven near 
Helston, on Hayle Sands, at Perran Porth, and at the mouth of the 
Camel. Again, upon the cliffs at various points on the coast, sea* 
beaches may be observed at heights var3ring from a few to 40 or 50 ft. 
above the present high-water mark. The examples are numerous ; 
but those occurring between the Land's End and Cape Cornwall are the 
most interesting, on account of the large size of the rounded stones of 
which they are composed. Raised beaches may be seen also on 
Hope's Nose near Torquay, at Plymouth, in Gerran's Bay (a fine 
example), between the harbour of Falmouth aad Coverack Cove, on 
both sides of Cape Cornwall, in St. Ive's Bay, and at the mouths of the 
Camel, Taw, and Torridge. On the E. of Trewavas Head, and on the 
E. side of Pendennis Castle, they may be observed below cliffs which 
have been worn by the action of the sea, although now beyond its 
reach. The physical changes which these submarine forests and rai^d 
beaches record are a considerable subsidence of the land, by which the 
woods growing on the shore were buried some depth beneath the waves, 
which gradually covered them with sand, and a subsequent elevation 
of the coast, in which the submerged trees were brought to their 
present position, and the beaches raised to the height at which we now 
find them. 

On the N. of Cornwall the traveller will frequently find the 
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shores desolated by sand, which, principally composed of commi- 
nuted shells, is piled upon them in towant or hillocks. With respect 
to the origin of these sandy dunes, the old vegetable surfaces which 
may be traced in their structure afford evidence of a gradual accumu- 
lation, and there is reason to suppose that the principal part of the 
sand was drifted inland from the beach before the coast was raised to 
its present height. It is curious to observe how effectually a small 
stream of water will arrest the progress of the sand. The particles 
carried forward by the wind are seldom raised many inches from the 
ground, and individually are held suspended for very short distances. 
No sooner, therefore, are they drifted past the bank of the stream than 
they fall into the water, and are carried away by the current. 

The fullest information upon the geology of these interesting counties 
is contained in Sir Henry De la Beche's Report on the Geology of Corn- 
wall, Devon, and West Somerset, and in the Transactions of the Royal 
Geological Society of Cornwall. 

Antiquities. 

Devonshire and Cornwall, so interesting to the geologist, have also 
claims upon the attention of the antiquary, as containing many monu- 
ments which have been attributed to the early inhabitants of our 
island — monuments of the rudest description, and enveloped in mystery, 
but curious as the works of an aboriginal people, and as the apparatus 
of that powerful priesthood whose opinions were so evidently of Asiatic 
origin, and whose legendary rites are associated in our minds with all 
that is wild and wonderful. The question by whom, and at what period, 
England was first peopled, is a problem as yet unsolved ; but it will be 
sufficient to state the general conclusion that the first settlers were of 
Asiatic origin, and came by way of Gaul about 1000 years b.c. ; and that 
the Belgse, in the year 350 b.c, established themselves on the S. W. coast, 
and drove the original settlers to the inland parts of the country. The 
Phoenicians, says Mr. Rowe, may have discovered Baratanac, or the 
Land of Tin, as early as the reign of David or of Solomon, but the 
aboriginal period of our history commences before the arrival of the 
Phoenicians. Such, then, is the possible antiquity of those monu- 
ments which now rivet the lonely traveller in our western counties. 
The stone avenue, or hoary circle, which records a by-gone people 
on the desert waste of Dartmoor, may have been standing at the period 
when Brute and his Trojan companions are fabled to have landed on 
the coast of Britain. Both Devonshire and Cornwall are rich in these 
Celtic remains, notwithstanding the disregard which is shown of their 
preservation ; but Cornwall also contains some antiquities of the 
Christian Church, with respect to which, says Mr. Haslam, " this part 
of England is to be considered in a different light to other counties, 
from the circumstance that the history of the latter passes at once from 
Roman to Saxon times, while that of Cornwall is distinguished by an 
intermediate period of 500 years." The monuments, which are re- 
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garded as British, are Bimilar to those found in Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, and other countries which were inhabited by the Celts, and 
consist of sacred circles, cromlechs^ upright stones disposed in avenues, 
lines, or as single monuments, inscribed and holed stones, kistvaens, 
cairns, barrows, pounds, hut- circles, trackways, bridges, rounds, and 
cliff-castles. To these may be added certain natural curiosities, which 
have been associated with Druidical rites, and by some referred to the 
handicraft of the Druid priests, such as logan-stones, rock-basins, and 
rock-idols. Hill-castles or camps remind us of the stormy period 
of Saxon and Danish invasion ; im}S8es, oratories, b84)tisteries, fonts, 
and lich-stones are religious memorials of early times, subsequent to 
the conversion of the CJomish to Christianity ; and cofiSns, or shallow 
excavations on the bade of tin-lodes, tell a tale of the ill-provided miner 
of those ancient days. 

Sacred Circles, or Druidical circles, as they are commonly called, 
consist of a number of rugged stones, placed upright in the ground, at 
regular intervals from each other,- and disposed in circles varying in 
their size, and occasionally enclosing a single stone in the centre. 
Camden is inclined to consider them as military tr(^hies, while Borlase 
deems it highly probable that they were of religious inatitution, and de- 
signed ori^nally and principally for the rites of worship ; at the same 
time he conceives, "they might sometimes have been employed as 
places of council and judgment, and that, whilst any council or decree 
was pending, the principal persons concerned stood each by his pillar, 
and that, where a middle stone was erected, there stood the prince 
elect." There can be little doubt that these venerable relics were the 
rude hypsethral temples of our Druidic forefathers. Their circular form 
is now generally supposed to represent the figure of the globe ; but 
some antiquaries have regarded it as emblematic of the serpent (the 
symbol of the sun), and therefore indicative of solar worship. Many of * 
these monuments appear to have originally consisted of 19 stones — a 
number much esteemed by the Druids. It was the Metonic or lunar 
cycle, a period of time at the end of which the moon would occupy the 
same position in the heavens as at the beginning. In all countries wild 
legends are current as to the origin of such mysterious remains, and 
generally to the same effect — that the stones were once men or women, 
who had been thus transformed as a punishment for some sin. " This 
idea," says Mr. Duke (Druid. Temples of Wilts), " was probably based, 
on the historic fact attested by the inspired writer, that of the conver- 
sion of Lot's wife into a pillar of salt." These monuments have suffered 
much from the depredations of the farmer, the upright stones being 
unfortunately of a convenient size for conversion into gateposts and 
pig- troughs. The largest circle in Devonshire is situated on Dartmoor, 
under Sittaford Tor. The two most perfect circles in Cornwall are to 
be found between Penzance and the Land's End. 

The Cromlech consists of a slab or table-stone placed upon three or 
more upright blocks. Nothing certain is known respecting its origin or 
use ; but as these monuments abound in every coimtry where the 
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Celts established themselves, it is but fair to ooaclude that they were 
erected by that people. It has been a general idea that they were 
raised by the Druids as altars for human sacrifices, but the upper stone 
is generally inclined at sudi an angle with the plane of the horizon as 
to appear unsuited to such a purpose. Some, however, ccmtend ihat 
this shelving position was to affonl the assembled multitude a fuller 
view of the cruel spectacle, and to allow the blood to drain readily 
from the stone. But the height of these monuments is another objec* 
tion. The priest must have stood upon the altar, and steips would 
have been necessary for his decorous ascent to the sacrificial stone ; but 
we never find a trace of any means of access. Again — to strike at the 
root of such speculations — ^it may be doubted whether the Druids ever 
sacrificed human victims to their gods. ** The Greeks and Romans,*' 
says Mr. Duke, '* were their deadly enemies, and at length extirpated 
both them and their religion, so fh&t we cannot put any trust in the 
stories which have been Imnded down to us." It is a more natural and 
probable conclusion that cromlechs were sepulchral monuments. A 
skeleton was actually discovered under one of them in Ireland, and it 
must strike the most superficial observer that our modem tombs are 
not very dissimilar to them in their construction, and probably derived 
their form from a very ancient model. In some of the churchyards on 
the borders of Dartmoor (as at Harford near Ivy Bridge, and Lidford 
near Okehampton) there are granite tombs, much weathered and of 
extreme age, which consist of a slab, supported at the ends like a crom- 
lech upon upright stones. The name has been differently derived from 
the Hebrew carem luachf a devoted stone or altar, and the British crum 
Wi, a bowed flat stone. Cromlechs in Cornwall are provincially called 
quoits. There are six perfect specimens in the two counties — the 
Spinsters' Rock near Drewsteignton, Pendarves Quoit near Camborne, 
Lanyon Cromlech near Penzance, Chun Cromlech in the parish of 
Morvah, Mulfra Quoit E. of Cam Galva, and the Trevethy Stone N. 
of Liskeard. Models of the cromlech may be seen in the museums of 
Bristol and Penzance, and in L(Hidon in the ethnological room of the 
British Museum. 

Stone Avenvtes are numerous on Dartmoor, and at Merrivale Bridge, 
on the road from Two Bridges to Tavistocl^ are found in connection 
with sacred circles. They are about 5 ft. wide, and formed by de- 
tached upright stones 3 or 4 ft. high, arranged in straight parallel 
lines, which, sometimes stretching for a distance across the open waste, 
present a very striking and singular appearance. Antiquaries sup- 
pose that they were sacred roads on which the idols of Druidic 
worship were carried in procession. They are generally associated 
with aboriginal villages, and frequently lead to the bank of a neigh- 
bouring stream. 

Track4ineSy or boundary-marks, are invariably found with the re- 
mains of British habitations, and are lines of small upright stones fixed 
at intervals in the ground. They are regarded in the light of hedges or 
palings — as demarcations of property. The slope of a hill below Rippon 
Tor, above the road from Ashburton to Moreton, is divided by track- 
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lines into rsotangolar eodoesres altxKMt as numerous to the 8Gt^u»«B of 
a cheasboard. 

Stone PiUarss — ^The maen or ro(^*-inllar was one of the most common 
monmn^ts of antiquity, and was nosed in rarious cocuitries to oom- 
memcMrate the dead or the actions of the livii^« We read in Seriptute 
that *' Jacob took a stone and set it up as a pillar" to be a witness of 
his eovenant with Laban. The Danes were aaeustomed to mark the 
scenes of yictory ot places of interment with upri^t stones, and the 9 
pilars which once stood by the roadside near St. Golumb (and 6 of 
whi<^ still remain th^ne) were attnbuted to that pec^^le, as the number 
9 was sacred in the Runic mythology. On Dartmoor the tmyeUer may 
find several British specimens of the nxd^-^pUlar, particularly the Maen- 
Sir, or Limg UprigM Stcne^ among the aboriginal relics near Merrivale 
Bridge. 

Inscribed Stones, — ^No doubt oan exist as to the character of these 
monummits, since the names of the persons whose memory they record 
are oft^i legiUe. We are informed by Strutt that previous to the 
beginning of the 7th century it was held unlawful to Irary Uie dead in 
cities, and that there were no churchyards. We can approzmiate to 
the <^te of scHne of these moimmaits by the shape of the letters, which 
occasionally are disfigured by the corrui^icAs which crept into the 
Boman sdphab^ soen after that people l^t our country, such sb the 
junction oi the letters by umuM^ural Mnhs, «r when the down stokes of 
one were made to serve for two, practices whi<di increased until the 
Stoon letters were introduced at Athelstan's oonquest <9d6). With 
respect to the inecripti«is, they are all eharacterised by brevity, as 
Biatobrim Ounoml Fih Many express that the memorial was erected 
pro €UMmd, for the good of the soul, as exdting the devotions of 
passers-by ; while the w<»d poeuil, or rogavit, or junit^ often shows 
whe^r the stoBS was raised by the person ccHnmemorated, or by 
others after his deadi, pwsuant to a desire or ocmimand of the de- 



HoUd Stonee^ such as the Tolmdn and M6n-an<-tol, are conjectured 
by Borlase to have been appropriated to the juggles of the Druids, and 
the same author asserts that even in his time they were deemed to 
possess the pow«r of healing those who would crawl throng i^em^ In 
the History of Waterford an account is giv^i of a stone of this descrip- 
tion, called St. Declan's Bock, of which it is stated that many be- 
lieved in its power of ounng rheumatism, and that numbons of 
prsons <Hrawled three times umier it on ^e patron-day of the saint, 
m order, as th^ pretended, to cure or prevent aches ai^ pains in the 
bade 

KistvcuM are rude sanx^^mgi €»r chests formed of stones, and origin- 
ally contained the funeral urns and remains of ^e dead. The ^tvaen 
is generally found in a barrow, or on the top of « oaim, (x placed singly 
on the brow or sl<^ <^ some iksokte hill. 

Cairm and Barrowe^ or sepulchral mounds, were hei^sed up by the 
early Britons on the summits of biUs, so as to keep alive, by a cosispi- 
cuous mark, the memory of their ^ieftains and celebrated warriors. It 
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seems to have be^i an object of amlntion with these rude pec^le to 
have their names and deeds handed down to posterity by the sepulchral 
mound. *' If fall I must in the field," says the gloomy chieftain of 
Cardcthura, '* raise high my graye» Vinvela. Grey stones and heaped- 
up earth shall mark me to future times. When the himter shall sit 
down by the mound, and prepare his food at noon, ' Some warrior rests 
here,' he will say, and my fame shaU live on in his praise." Barrows 
are numerous in ihe northern parts of Cornwall, but during the present 
century the greater number of them have be^a despoiled of their ccm- 
tents, which hare been g^ierally found to consist of a kistvaen^ or stone 
chest, containing an urn of earth filled with ashes. The cairn is a heap 
of stones : the barrow a mound of earth. 

Founds are circular or oval enclosures formed by a rampart of stmies. 
They are found on Dartmoor, and are traditionally said to have been 
constructed by the anci^&t Britons as pens for their sheep and cattle, 
and are therefore called pounds ; but as t^ey generally contain the 
remains of habitations, it is fair to conclude that they were also in- 
tended for the pui:poses of defence. Orim^pound, near Moreton Hamp- 
stead, is the finest specimen, and this, Folwfaele conjectures, might 
have been used as a court of judicature. 

Eut Circles, — The rings of moor-st(»ie which are designated by this 
name have been clearly dhown to be the ruinous cabins of the Celtic 
aborigines, and have been so called to ^stinguish them from sacred 
circles. They are remains which are well calculated to strike the 
attention, as ocourring in wild districts, where the unexjpected appear- 
ance oi the vestiges c^ a people long passed away cannot fail to impress. 
They universally consist of the foundations of round huts, without a 
trace of the superstructure, being circles of unhewn atones set closely 
together, except at one part, where the door-jambs often remain. Upon 
the lonely and desolate Dartmoor these interesting stone-rings are 
exceedingly numerous, with few exceptions of one size — 26 ft. in 
diameter— -and generally clustered tc^euier upon some dreary hillside 
sl(^ing to a atream. In these skeleton villages the traveller may 
sometimes find the basement of a dwelling of superior dimensions, 
consisting of a circle of the common description encloscKl within ano- 
ther twice its size, a variety which would «eem to indicate the habita- 
tion of one of the chiefs of the tribe. The ruins are always accompanied 
by the remains of track-lines, which appear to have marked out the 
quarters of different families. There can be little doubt that in these 
hoary weed-grown relics we may trace the rude mansions of our Celtic 
forofathers. The huts of the ancient Britons are represented on the 
Antoniue column as circular buildings with conical roofs ; and are 
mentioned by Osesar as similar to the cabins of the Gauls, which Strabo 
describes as ** dwellii^s of wood in the form of a circle with lofty 
tapering roofs." Indeed they appear to have been identical with the 
sheetings which the shepherds of Orkney construct at the present 
day ; for these are of wood on circular foundations of stone, and some- 
times in the form of a cirde within a circle, with roof of fir poles, 
heather, and branches. ** Like the nomades of the ancient times," says 
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the learned author of the Antiq. of Wiltshire, '' our Britons resided 
upon hills, sheltered by huts from the inclemency of the weather, and 
subsisting on the produce of their cattle, and the renison which the 
woods supplied in abundance." Remains similar to the hut circles 
have been found in Sweden and other northern countries. 

Trackways is a provincial term for the remains of aboriginal roads 
which apparently traversed the forest of Dartmoor in nimierous direc- 
tions. They are formed of moor-stone, and are commonly from 5 to 
6 ft. in breadth ; but Mr. Rowe, in his ' Perambulation of Dartmoor,' 
describes a road of this kind under Three Barrow Tor (near Ivy 
Bridge) as measuring 16 ft. in width. These trackways are supposed 
to have connected the dififerent villages, and also to have served as 
boundary-marks. A fine example will be found on Chittaford Down, 
N. of Post Bridge, descending the hill towards the E. Dart. It is tra- 
ditionally said to have crossed the centre of the forest in a line from E. 
to W., from Hamilton Down to Mis Tor. 

Bridges of Cyclopean masonry are perhaps the most interesting of 
all the Celtic relics on Dartmoor. They consist of unhewn tabular 
masses of granite, of prodigious size, supported on piers of the same 
rude material, the whole t^ing held together \^ the weight of the 
stones. The finest specimen is situated on the E. Dart^ close to Post 
Bridge, a modem structure by which the high load from Moretcn to 
Pl3rmouth crosses the stream. 

Botmds, Pldra an guare (i. e. places of sport), or amphitheatres, of 
which the only perfect specimen in these counties is in the Cornish 
parish of Perranzabuloe, were for the performamce of interludes or 
Guary Miracle Flays, and for the exhibition of feats of strength, such 
as hurling and wrestling, for which the Cornish are still famous. 
Every one has heard of the Cornish hug. The Round at Perranzabu- 
loe, like the Amphitheatre at Dorchester, is an enclosure formed by a 
mound of earth. 

Cliff-castles, — This name has been given to several headlands, which, 
isolated by intrenchments of earth or stones, are supposed to have been 
ancient British fortresses. Treryn Castle and Tol Pedn Penwith may 
be adduced as examples. 

Logan Stones are spheroidal masses of granite, which, poised on their 
minor axes, oscillate when subjected to a succession of impulses. By 
the mutual intersection of divisional planes and lines of cleavage 
granite is more or less separated into cuboidal or prismatic fonns, and 
these, when exposed to the influence of the weather, become abraded at 
the edges, and necessarily assume a spheroidal figure. Antiquaries 
formerly attributed the roundness of such blocks to the chisel of the 
Druids, but their theories are now with reason considered erroneous. 
It is not, however, improbable that these priests of old may have em- 
ployed the Logan Stone as an engine of religious imposture. Accord- 
ingly Mason has poetically described it as endued with the x»X)perties 
of an ordeal : — 

•* Behold yon huge 
And unhewn pphere of living adamant, 
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Which, poised by magic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock : firm as it seems. 
Such is its strange and virtuous property, 
It moves obsequious to the gentlest touch 
Of him whose neart is pure ; but to a traitor, 
Tho* e'en a giant's prowess nerv'd his arm. 
It stands as fixed as Snowdon." 

In Wales the Logan Stone is termed maen sigl, the shaking stone. 

Bock-hasins, as they have been called, in accordance with the theory 
of the antiquary that they were formed by the Druids as pools of lus- 
tration, are circular holes in granite surfaces, and imquestionably the 
result of decomposition ; the surprising roundness of the cavity being 
a necessary consequence of the imiform texture of the materiaL They 
are to be observed in every granitic country, and it is impossible to 
refer them to the agency of the Druids, unless we suppose these priests 
of old to have been as imiversal and active as the elements. The argu* 
ments for their Druidical origin are contained in the pages of Dr. 
Borlase's Antiquities of Cornwall. It is perhaps sufiBdent to state that 
one of the principal supports to this theory is the purity of the water 
which collects in these basins, since the element, being deposited by 
clouds and mists, must necessarily be free from any foreign ingredient 
which might be derived from the earth. But it is unfortunate for the 
plausibility of this circumstance that the highest rocks of the tors and 
cams, upon which the greater number of these basins are to be found, 
are the favourite resort of gulls and ot^er birds, whose favours by no 
means contribute to the clearness or purity of the water, which is 
sometimes so impregnated with guano, that we suspect the traveller, 
though thirsty as Tantalus, would scarcely be induced to take a 
draught of it. Air and moisture are certain solvents of granite, and, 
wherever a drop of water can obtain a lodgment, a cavity must sooner 
or later be produced, and the action is accelerated by the wind as the 
hole enhu^es. 

Rock-idols is a term that has been given by Borlase to such fantastic 
piles as the Gheesewring. There can be no doubt that the only agents 
employed in their formation have been the elements, but it is not im- 
probable that the Druids may have availed themselves of their uncouth 
and wonderfal appearance in practising upon the superstitious fears of 
their ignorant countrymen. 

Ettt-casUes or camps are strong entrenchments upon commanding 
eminences, and are memorials of the struggle between the fierce Dan- 
monii and the Saxons, and of the occupation of the country by the 
Romans. "In examining these earthworks," says Sir R. C. Hoare, 
•* we must endeavour to discriminate the work of the people who con- 
structed them ; and wherever we find very strong and elevated ram- 
prts, and deep ditches, with advanced outworks, we may, without 
hesitation, attribute these camps to the Saxon or Belgic era; for 
neither the Romans nor Britons had recourse to strong ramparts." 
Borlase supposes that the camps in the Land's End district record the 
domination of the Danes over the Cornish, If such is the case, their 
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number bears testimoDy to ihe valour of tboae ihej hM in tubjectioD, 
since it required such numerous and powerful checks ; for there are no 
less than seven of these ** oastles," which eould have eommunicated by 
signal, situated within five miles of Penzance. 

Croeaea formed of granite are very common in Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, and are regarded as some of the most ancient ecclesiastical remains 
in England. Their numbers, indeed, have been thinned by the fiumery 
who has found them of a size convenient for gateposts, but many 
remain in their original positions, — ^in the ohurchyards, by the wayside, 
in the market-places, and oocasiooally in wild and solitary spots on tha 
moors. They all agree in being much weathered by the elements, but 
vary essentially in size and shape, ^md some are doubtless much older 
than others, but the greater number are considered to date before the 
conquest of Cornwall by Athelstan (936). Many of these monuments 
are Greek crosses, that is, formed of four short limbs of equal length, 
which are sometimes carved on a circular disc, the spaces between the 
limbs being pierced, as in the Four-Hole Cross near the Jamaica ion. 
In a few, as m that at Ferranzabuloe, the sacred symbol is marked out 
by four small holes perforating crosswise the head of the stone. In the 
Land's End district these monuments are about 4 ft. high, occasionally 
elevated upon steps, and sculptured with a rude representation of the 
crucified Saviour. In Devimshire and the eastern parts of Cornwall 
they are often on a much larg^ scale, 9 or more feet in height, and 
sometimes bear traces on the shaft of scroll-work and a moulding. 
These crosses are considered to be monumenta of the Eastern Church, 
which prevailed in these counties previous to the rule of the Saxon» 
and to have been erected either as boundary-niarks of church property 
or sanctuaries ; or to denote places for public |vayer, proclamation, or 
preaching ; or, by the wayside, to direct the pilgrim to the different 
churches ; or, lastly, as sepulchral monuments, or records of battle or 
murder. 

Oratories, — ^The ancient church at oratory of St. Piran, which was 
discovered buried in sand in the parish of Ferranzabuloe, has been 
regarded as a specimen of Celtic architecture, and assigned to the 
British Christians of the 6th century. Some remains of a similar cha* 
racter have been revealed by the shifting of the sandhills near Padstow 
and Gwithian. 

Baptisteries are to be found in ruins by many of the wells or springs 
which gush forth in different parts of this rocky coimtry. The greater 
number were destroyed by the fanatical puritans during the civu war ; 
but one specimen remains to this day tolerably perfect, at Dupath 
Well, near Callington. It was the custom of the Celtic Christians to 
have the baptistery distinct from the church ; the practice of christening 
in a font within the church was introduced bv the Saxons. The Cornish 
are much addicted to superstition, a habit oi mind which has doubtless 
been fostered by the peculiar employment of the miners, who, passing 
their lives in gloomy caverns, and depending in a measure upon chance 
for success in their pursuits, naturally become believers in the mar- 
vellous. This credulity of the country people is shown in their 
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veneration for certain wells, to the waters of which they attribute 
extraordinary virtues. At this day the s'ck resort to them in expecta- 
tion of a speedy cure, while others attempt to read the future in the 
appearance of the bubbles produced in their waters by tiie dropping in 
of pins or pebbles. This mode oi divining, whioh was formerly termed 
hydromaney, is pa^iaps one of the most ancient superstitions that has 
descended to ns. 

Fonts. — ^The older of these are of an early Norman date, and are 
generally octagon, a shape which is symbolical of the perfect dispensa- 
tion of which baptism was the initiatory rite. 7 of the sides were 
emblematic of l^e natural creation, which was complete in 7 days, and 
the 8th of the dispensation perfected by the resurrection of our ^viour 
on the 8th day. 

Bood8ereon$. — ^This interesting feature of our old oonntry churches 
is well preserved in these counties, particulariy in Devonshire. It is 
a partition of elaborate woodwork dividing nave and chimcel, and in 
some instances sunnounted by a roodloft, ea which it was formerly 
the custom to fix the Holy Hood or crucifix. The Devonshire screens, 
says Fugin, are in general constructed on one principle, with projecting 
wooden ribbed work crossing the roodloft, and ornamented with 
carving and painted panels, in many specintens quite perfect. Screens 
with roodlofts may be seen at Honiton, Feniton, nradninch. West 
Buokland, CuUumptcm, Dartmouth, Kenton, Finhoe, Plymptree, 
Tiverton, Atherington, and Dawlish ; without lofts, but of rich and 
intricate de^gn, with panels gilt and painted — sometimes with heads 
of saints — at Bridford, Burlescombe, Olayhanger, I^rtington, Hemp- 
stone, Plymstock, and West Ogwell. 

. Liehstones, — These are placed at the entrance of the churchyard, 
and are rough stones upon which it is an ancient practice to rest the 
cofiSn when brought for interment. The custom of carrying the dead 
with psalmody to the grave, which was the usage of the East so early 
as the 4th century, is still observed in Cornwall. 

With reference to the architecture of the churdies the following table 
may be useful :— 

Saxon ., .. .. Before A.D, 1000. 

Norman .. ., 12Uic6nty. «, ,. Will. L to John. 

^arly English or 

Pointed .. *. 13th „ .. .^ John to Edw. L 
Decorated .. .. 14th „ ., .. Edw. I. to Hen. IV. 
Perpendicular ., 15th va^ 16ih centy,. Hen* IV. to Eliz. . 

Mines. 

The mineral productions of Devonshire and Cornwall, considered as 
objects of trade and manufacture, are principally two, — tin and copper, 
for the former of which the metalliferous district between Dartmoor 
and the Land's End has been celebrated from a very distant period. 
We learn from andent authors, both sacred and profane, that tin was 
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known and manu&ctnred many oentnries anterior to the Christian 
epoch. It is mentioned by Homer as one of the metals employed hj 
Vulcan in the oonstmction of the shield of Achilles ; the Tyrians pre- 
pared from it their celebrated purple dye; and tiiere are frequent allu* 
sions to it in the writings of the Old Testament (Isaiah and Ezekiel). 
It is not, howerer, to be supposed that any mercantile intercourse 
existed at such early periods between Britain and the nations of the 
East. The metal was supplied from the Continent of Enrope^^from 
Portugal and the N. of Spain, — and it was not until the Tarshish of 
JScripture (now Cadiz), the ancient mart of tin, had been colonised by 
the Carthaginians, that those enterprising navigators (who were Phoeni- 
cians by descent), penetrating seas previously unknown to them, dis- 
covered the islands of Sdlly and the neighbouring shores of Britain. 
It may be presumed that they were there gratified by the sight of an 
article which, up to that time found sparingly in Spain alone, formed 
the principal export of their own city ; and Strabo informs us that, by 
giving a false account of the situation of tJiese islands, they secured for 
three or four centuries the exclusive benefit of the Cornish tin-trade. 
At length, however, the Greeks of Phocaea, who had settled at Mar- 
seilles, and were animated by the same spirit of adventure, launched 
their vessels into the Auntie, and one Pytheas explored the Northern 
Ocean as high as the 63rd degree of latitude. In the course of this 
voyage he fell in with the isknds of Scilly, and, returning to his 
countrymen, made them acquainted with the secret mart of the 
Cadizians, and astonished Southern Enn^ by an account of the phe- 
nomena he had witnessed on his a^^roach to the northern pole. The 
Massilian Greeks hastened to take advantage of this welcome intelli- 
gence, and, fitting out several vessels for the trade, were the first to 
import British tin into Greece direct from Scilly ; but, like the Ca- 
dizians, they felt the importance of concealing the source of so much 
wealth, and withheld the secret from the Romans of Narbonne, with 
whom they were in alliance. The Romans, however, had been long 
searching for the CassiterideSf or tin islands, by which name Scilly was 
then known, and their perseverance was at length rewarded with success, 
when, some years before the invasion of Ceesar, one Publius Crassus 
made the fortunate discovery. He reached the shores of Cornwall, and, 
inspecting the tin-works, introduced the art of mining as it was prac- 
tised by his countrymen, and persuaded the inhabitants to venture 
across the channel in their leathern vessels, and to carry their mineral 
produce to the opposite coast of Gaul. There, to obviate the risk of a 
voyage to the Mediterranean, stations for the reception of the tin were 
established, the principal of which appears to have been situated at the 
mouth of the Seme ; but it is a mooted point with antiquaries, whether 
St. MichaePs Mount, or the Isle of Wight, was the Iktie of Diodorus 
Siculus, from which the metal was shipped. The description of the 
ancient port by that writer is applicable to the present appearance of 
the Mount, while it is as inapplicable to that of the Wight ; but it 
is difficult to speculate upon the changes whidi the lapse of 18 cen- 
turies may have produced in the local character of these two places. 
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" The inhabitants,'' says Diodorus, who fionrished ahont 40 B.C., "carry 
the tin to a certain island lying on the coast of Britain, called Iktis. 
During the recess of the tide, the intermedicUe space being left dry^ they 
carry over abundance of tin to this place in their carts. There the 
merchants buy it of the natives, and transport it into Gaul." When 
t^e Homans became masters of Britain, they of course engrossed the 
wh(de of the trade. They introduced an imjproYed method of mining, 
and taught the inhaHtants the application of tin to domestic purposes, 
and the art of iQcorporating it witli other metals. In the unsettled 
times which followed their departure, the mines are suppoeed to have 
been neglected, but it is probable that they continued to supply the 
Continent with a quantity of their produce. Church-bells fint came 
into use in the 6th and 7th centuries, so it may be presumed there 
was a demand for tin during the Heptarchy. Upon the establishment 
of the Normans, that industrious pet^le turned their attenticm to this 
source of wealth, and great improvements in the r^^ulation of mining 
matters ensued ; and here we leave the doubtful field of tradition ana 
enter on the sure groimd of reccn-d. In the reign of King John, when 
Bruges was the chief tin emporium, Devonshire produced more tin than 
Cornwall, but the trade was inconsidenJ>le, and entirely engrossed by 
the Jews, whose ancient smelting furnaces exist at this day under the 
denominaticm of Jewi Homes^ the right of waking the mines being 
wholly in the king as Earl of Cornwall. The exports, however, greatly 
increased under the auspices of his son Richard, Earl of Cornwall and 
King of the Romans, in ccmsequence of the Spanish mines having 
stopped working wi tlie invasion oi the Moors. In the first Edward*s 
reign the Jews were expelled the country, and the tin-mines fell back 
into their former state of neglect ; but a few years subsequently 
Edmond Earl of Cornwall granted to the tinners a charter, which con- 
ferred the imp(H*tant privilege of holding plea of all actions relating to 
the mines, those of *' lyfe, lymme, and land excepted," and declared 
that the prisons for offending tinners should be at Lidford and Lost- 
withiel. In consideration of these privileges the gentlemen tinners 
bound themselves to pay to the Earl of Cornwall and his successors a 
certain duty (afterwards fixed at 4«.) upon every hundredweight of 
tin, and certain towns were appointed to which tiie blocks of metal 
should be brought to be coined or assayed and kept until the dues were 
paid. To facifitate these arrangements the miners of Com^^all were 
separated from those of Devon, whom they had been previously accus- 
tomed to meet every seventh or eighth year on Hingston Down, near 
Callington ; and from this time the Stannary parliaments on Crockem ^ 
Tor — a wild hill in the centre of Dartmoor — are probably to be dated. 
The charter of Edmond was confirmed by Edw. I. in 1305, and marks 
an era in Cornish mining, as it was the origin of many of those customs 
and practices which are peculiar to the Stannaries, such as the right of 
howndifigy or selecting portions of wante land for mining to be marked 
out by pits, which encouraged the search for tin by vesting in the 
bounder a large proportion of the metal found within the described 
limits. From the period of the Edwards the mines continued to 
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flourish, under tba protection of the Crown, until the reign of Mary, 
when the tide of fortune once more receded, and ai the acoesskm of 
Elizabeth had readied so low an ebb, that that sagacious ruler invited 
over a number of Germans to assist and instruct hear poor ^ i^ia^ards" 
of Devon and Cornwall, of whoee doleful condition at that time we 
have a picture by Bisdon :— ** His apptfid ia coarse, bis dwt slender, 
his lodging hard, bis drink water, tm to lac^ of a cup he ffenerally 
drinketh out of a spade." Under the wise rule of Ebzabedi vbe mines 
were soon again filled with busy laboin>er8, and is particular tiMse of 
silver and lead at Combe Martin and Beer Fenrers, which are supposed 
to have been vigocously wori^ed in iMs reign. Some improvements 
had becQ madfi in ike laws and regulatMHus of the Stannaries. A 
wmlen was appointed to da justice in law and equi^, from whom 
there wi^ an appeal to the Duke of Cornwall in council, or for want of a 
Duke of Cornwall, to the Crown. Henry VII. had conferred an important 
addition to these privileges-^that no law relating to the tmners should 
be enacted without the consent of the Btannarff pafHamaU^ which c(»i- 
sists of 24 gentlemen, a certain number chosen by a mayor and coun^l 
in each of the Stannary divisions. Whatever is enacted by this body 
must be signed by the stannators, the lord warden, or his deputy the 
vioe^warden, and afterwards by the Duke of Cornwall, or the sovemgn, 
imd when thus passed has all the authority, with r^ard to tin affairs, 
as an act of the whole legislature. But a necessity for convening these 
parliaments seldom occurs. The Devonshire stannators wen last 
assoiibled on Crockem Tor in 1749, the Ctnniflh at Truro in 1752«d. 
In 1836 the Stannary courts of judicature were remodelled by the 
act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 106. Their jurisdiction was extended to all 
minerals ; the equitable jurisdiction of the vice-^wardens, which had 
long been questioned, was recognised and confirmed ; and the courts of 
equity and commcoi law were united and placed under the presidency 
of the vice-wardens, one for each county, who were to be barristers of 
5 years' standing at the least. From the judgment of these courts an 
appeal lies to thi lord warden (Prince Albert), assisted by not less than 
3 of the judicial committee of the Privy Council, and &iaily from the 
lord warden to the House of Lords. Since the reiga of Eliaabeth the 
ancient tin-trade has kept pace with the extension of commerce, but its 
importance has been eclipsed by that of copper. The supply of tin 
from these western counties is at this day not a half of that of copper, 
yet Cornwall produces 9-lOths of the tin which is annually furnished 
by Great Britain and the whole continent of Eurc^. 

The history of Cornish copper, now the principal metallic product 
of the county, is a tale of yesterday compared to that of tin. The 
sources of tms mineral lying deepr in the earth, it required an im- 
proved method of mining and drainage to penetrate to them, and such 
an assistant as the steam^ngine to supersede the rude appliances of 
ancient days. It appears that no notice was taken of this valuable 
metal until the latter end of the 15th century, and very little attention 
paid to it until the Revolution, at which period its true value began 
gradually to unfold itself. It is supposed, however, that no mine was 
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worked ezolosiTely for copper until the year 1700, previoosly to which 
some Bristol merchants had largely profited by buying np the oastial 
produce at the rate of 21, lOt. to iU per ton. In 1718 a Mr. Costar 
gave a great impulse to Uie trade by draining aerenl ef the deeper 
mines, and instructing the Cornish in an improTcd method of diwMg 
the (»«. From that ]^od the present trade in Cornish copper may be 
said to date its rise, the annual px)dnot, with some exertions, having 
progresnvdy incr^tsed. In the year ending June 30, 1849, it 
amoimted to no leas than 155,616 tons of ore, which produced 12,869 
tons of fine oopp^, amd 825,0602. in money. In 1851 the mines of 
Devon and Cornwall together were estimated to furnish one-third of 
the copper raised throu^out other parts of Europe and the Britiidi 
Isles (De la Beehe). Upon the first discovery of the yellow ore, which 
is now so valuable, the miner, to whom its nature was entirely un- 
known, gave il the name of poder^ or dutt; and it will scarcely be 
credited in these times that he regarded it, not only as useless, but 
up(»i its appearance was actually induced to abandon the mine ; the 
oommmi expreeaion upon such occasioDs being, iksM ike ore eame in and 
spoilt the tin 1 Lead, silver, antimony, iron, arsenio, and manganese 
are other products of the mines of Devonshire and Cornwall, but of 
trifling importance compared to tin and copper. Cobalt has also becoi 
discovered in small quantities, and grains and nuggets of gold are 
occasionally found in the alluvial soil of the tin Streamworks. The 
finer grains amount annually to about 4 oa. They are eonndered per- 
quisites of the miner, who* deposits them in a quill, which he sells, 
when filled, to the goldsmith. 

The peroxide of tin and bisulphuret and sulphuret of copper — the 
(mly ores of tiiese metals which are of consequence in a mining pdnl 
of view-^r4ire ccmtained in veins or lodes^ which run in an E. and W. 
directi<Hi, through granite as well as slate, and vary in width from an 
inch to upwards of 30 ft., but the average breadth is from 1 ft. to 4 ft. 
These are frequ^itly interrupted by croe^^eourBeSj or veins seldom 
metalliferous, which maintain a direction from N. to S., and often 
prove to the miner a source of considerable vexiUion, for they alter the 
position of, or heave the lodes they intersect, and often in sudi a 
manner as to baffle all attempts for their reooveiy. The veins con- 
taining lead pursue a N. and S. course, but are rarely associated with 
lodes of copper or tin. Indeed, each mining district is in general 
characterised by the preponderance of a particular ore. Thus Dart- 
moor, St. Austell, and St. Agnes are principally stanniferous, the great 
mining-field of Gwennap, Bedruth, and Camborne, cupriferous, while 
lead is for the most part confined to the N. coast, and manganese and 
antimony to the N.E. parte of Cornwall. The Tavistock district is, 
however, of a mixed meteUiferous character, and the ores of zinc and 
iron are largely distoibuted, but have hitherto be^i litde noticed by the 
miner. The geological stnicture of the district is commonly an indi- 
cation of the ores wMch may be found in it. Tin, as a genend rule, is 
to be sought in granite, lead in slate, and copper near the junction oi 
these two formations. But copper and tin frequently occur in one and 
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the same lode, or In separate lodes nmning parallel courses, and so 
near each other as to be within the bounds of the same mine. 

The usual method pursued in a search for lodes is to sink a pit to ^ 
certain depUi» and then to drive a tunnel or er<m-^iui N. and 8. (for tin 
and copper), so as to meet with every vein in the tract through which 
it passes. Another, and an ancient mode of discovery, is ths^ termed 
shoding^ which is now little practised, but as it is somewhat curious it 
deserves to be mentioned. The lodes rise to the surface, ai^ by the 
wear and tear of ages the upper portions have been detached, and 
removed from the parent bed. If a tin-stone then should be found in 
turning up Uie soil, the Ck>mishman endeavours to ascertain whence it 
may have been derived, and tries up hill for the broils or head of the 
vein, from which it has descended. It is seldom, however, that a new 
mine is opened from the surface, or grau^ as it is called; the re- 
working of those which are from time to time abandoned being in 
general sufficient to engage all the speculators. But, occasionally, 
when a lode in a particular mine has assumed a very promising i^^)ear- 
ance, — as has lately been the case in E. Huel Caradon near Li^eard, — 
a number of mines will be opened in its vicinity, in the hope of par- 
tidpating in the good fortune. 

A lode having been found, the licence of the owner of the soil must 
be obtained before any operations can be comm^iced— except, indeed, 
in a search for tin, when the right of hounding should authorise the 
discoverer to proceed. The proprietor of the land, having sanctioned 
the undertaking, is called the lordf and receives, as his share or dtsA, 
about one-eighteenth of the ore raised; the parties who work the 
mine being termed adventuren^ and their shares depending upon the 
original agreement. The licence to the company is for a period of six 
months or a year, and at the expiration of this time the proprietor 
is bound to grant a lease, which is generally in the same terms as the 
licence. 

In working -a mine three material points are to be considered — the 
discharge of the water, the removal of the rubbish or deads, and the 
raising of the ore. To assist in the drainage an adit, or subterranean 
passage, is commenced in a neighbouring valley, and driven up to the 
vein, so that the level to which the water is to be pumped may be 
brought as low as possible. The shaft, a well-like aperture, is then 
sunk in the rock, and a machine called a whim erected, to bring up the 
deads and ore. This is a hollow cylinder of wood, or cage, which turns 
on a perpendicular axis, and is worked by horses — or, in a large mine, 
by a steam-engine. As it revolves, a rope which encircles it winds and 
unwinds, and raises one bucket or kilhal to the surface, whilst the 
other is descending the mine. The shaft is in general a square-shaped 
excavation, about 6 feet in breadth by 12 feet in length, and divided in 
the centre by a strong wooden partiticm, which makes it in reality two 
shafts, one for the use of the miner, the other for raising the ore. The 
veins or lodes which are to be reached by the shaft may be o(»npared to 
leaning walls enclosed in l^e solid rock, slanting or underlying to the 
rt or I., and descending to unknown depths. Where the shaft intersects 
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them, levels or galleries, about 6 ft. in height by 3 in width, are driven 
in a horizontal direction along their course, one below the other, at 
intervals of from 10 to 20 or 30 fathoms ; and when extended to a cer- 
tain distance from the original vertical dimft, it becomes necessary, for 
the purpose of v^itilation, to sink another shaft, which is made to 
intersect all the levels in the same manner as the first. In the interval 
a communication is also frequently made between two galleries by a 
partial shaft called a ivins. More than one lode are generally worked 
m a mine, and when this is the case levels run parallel to each other at 
the same depth, and communicate by cross-cuts, driven through the 
intervening lock, or country, as it is called. The excavations are prin- 
cipally effected by Hasting with gunpowder, and the annual cost of the 
quantity consumed in the Cornish mines amounts to as much as 18,000?. 
It is not, however, usual to extract all the ore which can be obtained. 
Certain portions are reserved to meet any run of ill success ; these are 
termed the eyes of the mine, and are picked out only imder pressing 
circumstances. The surface of the mine is called the bal, and every 
level and shaft has a name. In large adventures it is the practice to 
devote a prc^)ortion of the proceeds to '' discovery," and this is some- 
times pursued on an astonishing scale. In about 20 years the solid 
rock or country of the Consolidate Mines, Gwennap, was tunnelled for 
this purpose a distance of 63 m., at a cost of 300,000?. Much skill is 
shown by the miner in his underground work. The levels and cross-cuts 
are driven by compass, which is called dialling, and a shaft is frequently 
commenced at different depths, and cut with such exactness that the 
various parts, when completed, odncide, and form one vertical excavation. 

A curious circumstance connected with these gloomy recesses is 
the increase of the heat with the depth, which is after the rate of 1 
degree of Fahr. for every 53*5 ft., and has been cited as an argument 
for the Leibnitz doctrine of a central fire in the interior of the earth. 
Some, however, have sought to explain it by imperfect ventilation, and 
the heat generated by the combustion of candles and exploiAons of gun- 
powder ; and it is worthy of notice that the repent discovery by Sir 
James Ross of the imiform temperature of the ocean at great depths 
appears to militate against the hypothesis of a central source of heat. 
In the deep levels of the Consolidated Mines the mercury rises to 98® 
Fahr., in those of the United Mines to 106*^ Fahr. The miners work 
naked to the waist, and have been known to lose 5 lbs. from perspiration 
during the spell of 8 hours. 

llie drainage of the mine is an important consideration, and the 
magnificent engines by which it is effected are well worthy of the 
traveller's attention. Before the invention of the steam-engine, the 
work was performed by horses, men, or water. The pumping ma- 
chines were then the water-whim, in which a horse raised buckets or 
kibbcUs to the surface ; the rag a/nd chain pump, which was kept 
incessantly in motion by parties of men, who relieved each other at 
intervals of 6 hours ; and the toater-wheel and hobs, a wheel, perhaps 
50 ft. in diam., turned by a stream of water, and connect^ witi^ a 
pump in a metallic cylinder, an apparatus which is still used in Corn- 
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wall, and is generally employed in De^onahire, where mnning watet ia 
plentiful. In the 18^ oent. Newoomen and Sayery introduoed their 
atmoapheric or firt-mgim^ for which they obtained a patent in 1705. 
By its ud the mines were deepened, and new souroes of wealth made 
accessible ; but the engine was necessarHy both dumay and costly, and 
consumed about 100 (^dions of ooal per month. In 1778 this Migins 
was giving place to Wattfs, in wbl6k steam was substituted kx the 
weight of the atmospher« aa the power to drive down the piston. The 
improvement was a great one« The new engine performed more wovk 
at a mudi less expense than one of Newoomen'a, and Wirtt was msxjgky 
remunerated for the use of his invention by one-third of the coals saved 
l^ itw 8 of hte engines erected in place oi the same number of New- 
comen*s on Chacewater effiMsted a reduction of 72001. in the annual 
expiniditure (^ the mine. Fran the time of Watt the Cornish pumping 
engines have made rapid stndea to that high position wfaidi tney now 
occupy among the powers of steam. Exmiblower introduced dosble 
cylinders, Woolf higb pressure, and Trevithick boilers by n^iieh steam 
can be used at high pressure in single cylinders. The engines are 
now manufietctured in Cornwall, and even one of the went does the dutv 
of 4 of Watt's. Hiey work, with little ndse, expanmvely at high 
pressure, and are pre-eminent for tbe ease with whidi they drain tioe 
greatest deptiis, and for the small relative amount of fuel consumed by 
them, and although of colossal sise and power are so admirably con- 
structed that thev may be placed under the control of a boy. The 
interior is always handsomely fitted, and in general kept as dcMi and 
well ventilated as a lady's drawing-room. Upon the main^beam is fixied 
a ooimter, which, by recording Uie number of vibrnticms made in a 
given time, shows the amoimt of work or dtttf performed. This is 
called reporting the engine, the result being pubUshed once a month in 
duty-papers^ a practice found advantageous as exciting emulatiiHi, for 
mo/oe its introduction some 30 years ago the woric performed by the 
best engines has been more than trebled. The duty is ascertained by 
finding the number of pounds weight which the engine lifts one foot 
high by Ae oonsumpticm of one bushel of coals. In Austen's en^e, 
on the Fowey Consols, it amounted cue year to more than 16 
millions. The beam of the engine c(Hnmunicates with a rod which 
descends through a chain of pumps to the sumpf or bott(Hn of the 
mine, where the water collects, and from this well a certain quantity 
of the water is raised to the surface, and the rest to the adit, down 
which it flows by a gentle descent to a nei^bouring valley. In 
some eases, however, from the level though elevated character of 
the district, these subterranean channels are extended to a consider- 
able distance ; and the Great Adit, which drains many of tbe prin- 
cipal mines in the parishes of Gwennap and Redruth, is calculated, 
with its ramifioatiiHis, to be nearly 30 m. in length. Tlie quantity 
of water discharged from a single mine occasionally amounts to upwards 
of 1600 gallons in a minute, and 60 millions of tims have been pumped 
from the earth by about 60 ei^ines in the course of the year. Some 
idea of these wonderful machines may be derived from the following 
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statement. Davty's engine on the Consolidated Mines, Gwennap, 
pumps directly ftwn a depth of 1600 ft. ; the pumping rod is 1740 ft. 
k>ng, or, in other words, the third of a mile in length, and lifts at 
every stroke d3| sallons of water to the adit level, and 45 gallons more 
to the surface, ^e weight of the pumping fl^>paratu8 alone being 
upwards of 500 tons. The cost of this engine was 52362. 

The traveller who is desirous of desoeiuling a mine must lay amde 
eveiy article of his ordinary drras, and array himself in the costume of 
a miner, — a flannel shirt and trowsers, worn dose to the skin in order 
to absorb ^be persinration, a strong pair of dioes, a linen cap, and a 
stout broad-Mmmed hat, intended to serve the purpose of a helmet in 
warding off bk>w8 fh>m the rock. He then has a candle fixed to his 
hal by a lump of clay, and is equipped for the adventure. The descent 
offers little difficulty, as the ladders are generally inclined, and stages 
occur at intervals of about three fathoms. But the ascent from these 
deep and melancholy vaults entails of course considerable exertion. 
The stranger wilL however, find little in the interior of a mine to 
gratify cunosity ; for although the levels and their ramifications extend 
in general many miles, ana hundreds ctf men are busily working in 
them at the same time, there are no crystalline chambers glittering 
with ore, nor crowds of miners grim as the Cyclers, nor caverns lighted 
by a number of torches and echoing the thunder of explosions and the 
rending of rocks. On the descent l^e working of the pump-rods and 
occasional rattle of the metallic buckets against the side of the shaft 
produce a certain amount of noise, but the levda are as silent as the 
grave, and generally so low and narrow as to admit the passage of one 
person only at a time, and that in a stooping posture. The miner, too, 
like the mole, is solitary in his operations, and is often discovered alone 
at the end of a gallery, in a damp and confined space, boring the solid 
rock, or breaking down the ore, hy the feeble light of a candle. 

The most interesting mines for the traveller to descend are those 
near the Land's End, which penetrate beneath the sea ; for in these, 
when the coast is lashed by a swell from the Atlantic, an accompani- 
ment that is seldom wanting, he may hear in the levels the harsh 
grating of rocks rolling to and fro overhead in the bed of the sea, and 
the reverberation of the breaking waves ; but the enjoyment of such 
sublime but portentous sounds will require strength of nerve in the 
visitor, as the noise is often so terrific as to scare the miners from their 
work. It is a curious circumstance that these submarine mines are in 
general the driest in the county. 

Besides the mines, properly so called, the Cornish valleys, or hottomsy 
contain numerous strmm-tvorks which produce a quantity of tin. Some 
of this, called grain-'Hn, is of great purity, and exclusively used by the 
dyer. A few of these works are very ancient, and it is supposed that 
all the tin of former d^ys was procured by streaming. They derive 
their name from the manner in which they are worked, which consists 
in merely washing the alluvial soil by directing a stream of water over 
it, when the earthy particles are carried away, and the tin-ore procured 
in a separate form. Their condition or value is significantly denoted 
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by the teclmical expressions of the miner, — a Iwing 8tream,ju8t aliv^, 
and dead. The principal stream-works are situated on and near the 
S. coast of Cornwall, and the greater number in the parishes of St. 
Austell and Luxulian. The valleys of Dartmoor, although long deserte4 
by the miner, are everywhere scored by the remains of ancient stream* 
works. 

The miners are divided into two great classes — underground and 
surface vnen^ the former being three times as mmierous as the latter. 
The undergroimd-men are divided into tutmen and trihuters, Tutmen 
sink the shafts and nm the levels and adits, executing their work by 
the piece, which is generally calculated by the fathom, and earning on 
an average from 40s. to 50s. a month. Tributers find the ore and raise 
it to the surface. A party of these men, however numerous, under* 
taking the excavation of a particular level, is denominated a pair. This 
pair is subdivided into three gangs, which, by relieving each other at 
the end of every spell of 8 hours, keep up the work uninterruptedly, 
except on a Sunday. The expense of sioKing shafts and cutting adits 
is defrayed by the adventurers ; but the hde^ or a sett of lodes, (»lled a 
pitchy is let by auction on setting-days^ and is taken by the miners for 
two months at a time on tribute^ that is, on an agreement to find their 
own tools, candles, and powder, a certain simi being advanced to them, 
called ^sist moTiey ; and to drive the vein and raise the ore, on condition 
of receiving a proportion of the proceeds, the amount of their gains being 
determined by the value of the ore when ready for market, and varying 
from Qd. to ISs. 4d in the pound, according to the richness of the lode. 
Thus the tributers are adventurers, and the fascination of enterprise 
induces them, not only to tolerate, but to enter with ardour into their 
unhealthy occupation. The surface-men attend to the machinery and 
prepare the ore for market, many of the operations being performed by 
girls and women, whose gay and varied dresses and garrulous tongues 
enliven these dreary scenes of labour. On a rough calculation, the 
number of persons directly employed in the nunes of Devon and Corn- 
wall may be estimated at 30,000. 

As soon as the tin-ore is brought to the surface it is spaded, or 
broken into smaller fragments, and then pounded in the stamping-mill^ 
for the purpose of separating the oxide from the hard matrix through 
which it is disseminated. The stamping-mill consists of a number of 
lifters, or piles of wood shod with heavy masses of iron, which are 
raised and dropped by the cogs of a water-wheel, or the beam of a 
steam-engine, and pound or stamp the ore small enough to pass the 
holes of an iron grate, through which it is carried by a stream of water 
through a series of pits, in which the particles are deposited according 
to their specific gravity, the richer and heavier portions, called the crcp 
or Tiead, collecting in the first pit, and the slime or tail in the others. 
The crop-ores are then taken to the huddle, a pit in which they are 
arranged on an inclined wooden frame called the jigging-hoard, from 
which they are again washed by a run of water and separated into 
three, or four parcels of different value. The head or crop of these 
deposits is next thrown into the keeve, a large vat contaimng water, 
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a]|d further purified by an operation called toeing or tomng. This 
coisists in stirring the water round by means of a small shovel, with 
sucX rapidity as to bring the tin-stuff into a state of suspension, when 
the tQzer relaxes his efforts, and by frequently striking the keeve with a 
mallet, the tin, from its greater weight, sinks to the bottom, or is 
pficked, while the earth and other impurities circle at the top, and can 
be separated; llie deposit in the keeve is divided into two or three 
parts, the lowest of which is fit either for rmdting, or, if associated with 
mundic, a name the miners have given to arsenical and iron pyrites, for 
roasting in the burning-house. This is a reverberatory furnace fed with 
coal, but previous to the beginning of the 18th centy. it was a blast 
furnace, supplied either with turf or charcoal. It was then called the 
Uowing-house^ and was commonly burnt at the end of every 7 or 8 
years for the sake of the tin which had been carried up the chimney, 
and had collected in the thatch of the roof. After roasting, the crop* 
ores are again huddled, tossed, and packed, until fit for smelting. The 
various portions separated from the crop-ores, and which come under 
the heads of creases, skimpings, and leavings, are subjected to a number 
of similar operations, namely, sifting, diUuing, tying, jigging, trunking, 
sxid framing, all of which are conducted with the object of arranging 
the particles of ore according to their specific gravity and relative value 
by the aid of water, and are highly interesting on account of the 
dexterity exhibited in their performance. The tin-ore thus prepared is 
called Uack tin, and is ready for sale. It contains 75 per cent, of 
metal ; but when first brought to the surface it has frequently no more 
than 6 per cent, in it. The mode of dressing copper-ore is, in many of 
the operations, similar to that of tin. The ore is first broken up with 
hammers, or crushed by steel rollers, and divided into good ore or prills, 
dredge ore, and halvans or leavings. The good ore, when passed through 
sieves, called the griddle and jigging sieve, in a keeve of water, for the 
purpose of separating the barren stones, is fit for the market. The 
poorer sort is carried to a pit called the strokes, where it is washed by 
a stream of water, the rich pieces of ore being picked out by boys and 
girls. The stony parts of the deposit in the strakes is afterwards 
crushed in the stamping-mill, and the slimy leavings washed in the 
trunk, huddle, and A^et;e, like the slimy tin. The picked ore is broken into 
iragments about the size of a walnut, by girls called cobbers, and is then, 
like the rest, arranged in heaps on the surface of the mine, and weighed 
into doles or parcels for sale. The ores of tin and copper having been 
thus prepared are disposed of on ticketing days, or periodical sales, 
which are held twice a month at Redruth or Treloweth for tin, and 
weekly at Truro, Redruth, or Pool, for copper. Ilie agents for the 
companies who purchase the ores, having previously taken samples of 
the different lots and assayed them, meet the mining agents at a dinner 
provided at the expense of the mines engaged in the transaction, and 
deliver sealed tickets containing the prices which each offers for the 
various parcels. These tickets are then opened and read aloud, and the 
highest bidders are pronounced the purchasers, llie business is speedily 
transacted, and ores to the amount of several thousand pounds change 
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hands in an honr or two. The merchants are at the cost of reducing 
the ores to metal by the (^ration of mneUii^f. For this pnipoee the 
copper ore is shipped to Swansea, hut the tin ove is smelted in the 
county. The stranser may therefore witness the entire series oi oppi- 
tions to which the latter mineral is subjected, and, as an ap^xropaate 
conclusion to his investigation, regale himself with a noted, though 
unpretending Oomish dainty — a l^fsteak brmled on a bloc^ of the 
glowing metal which has just issued from the furnace. Ftvvious to 
the year 1838, the white tin was cast in large blocks, for the purpose of 
being coined taoA stamped by the Duchy atSiorities. With that object 
these blocks were sent to one of the ooincige tcwns^ whore the comer of 
each was struck off, and assayod by ofiScers afmointed for that duty. If 
the tin was found of a proper quality, the dues were paid, and the 
blocks, being stamped with the seal oi the Duchy, were so rendered 
saleable. 

llie business of a mine Is generally managed by a fHiraer^ and the 
working o( the concern by an agent called a otiptainf who has other 
persons under him styled grass captains and unde^ound captains; the 
former superintending the operaticms on the surface, such as the 
dressing ci the ore ; the latter having the immediate inspecticHi of the 
works underground, and attending to the timbering of the lode, and the 
pumps. The miners are an intelligent bodv of men, their wits bdng 
sharpened by the system of tribute-work, which renders their gain in a 
measure dependent upon habits of observation* They are athletic and 
good-looking, but certainly are not beheld to advantage when emerging 
from the dark soenes of their labour, begrimed with soot, and red with 
the ferruginous soil. Too often, also, may be observed in them the 
fatal mark of pulmonary consumption, which above all oth«*s may be 
called the miners' cfisease. Of late years, however, the comforts of 
these men have been more attended to than formerly, and their con- 
dition much ameliorated by the humane exertions of individuals. Mr. 
Pendarves, for so many years a re^nres^itative of Cornwall, and who 
may be justly styled the good genius of that county for the many 
benefits he conferred upon it, introduced waking-houses into all the 
mines over whidi he had any control. These are supplied with hot 
water from the en^e, and situated in the immediate vidnity of the 
shaft, and are indeed a blesong to the miner, enabling him to wash the 
mud from his person and change his dress without the danger of a 
sudden exposure to cold air. A oentmy ago these men were by no 
means remarkable for sobriety, but the preaclnng of Wesley effected an 
extraordinary change in their habits ; teetotalism is now almost universal, 
and tiie thirsty traveller may be inconvenienced by its necessaiy conse- 
quence, a scarcity of beer in the houses of public entertainment. The 
miner, however, cannot so readily divest himself of a lingering super- 
stition fostered by his occupation : he oftoi hears 1^e Pixies oe ^ small 
men " sporting in the levels, he carefully abstains fVom whisUing when 
underground, and is a firm believer in the effica<^ of the Virgula Dim- 
natoria or Divining Bod, The absurdity of this faith is indeed so 
palpable, that the stranger will marvel at finding it countenanced by 
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Comishmen who hold a higher position in society, llie magical rod 
consists merely of a forked stick of willow or hazel, which is to he held 
in a particular manner, when it is firmly helieved to possess the property 
of hending towards the earth, and of pointing out the invisihle course of 
a mineral vein or lode. Sixty years ago the efficacy of this wand was 
unquestioned ; and Piyce, a scientif^ and experienced miner, has 
recorded his infiexilde helief in its extraordinary virtues, and in his 
Mineralogia Comuhiensis has left us full directions for its construction 
and use. 

The miners distinguish various mineral substances by tedmical 
names, many of which, like the prefix of huely a hdU^ are old Cornish 
words. Thus, rocks with a slaty cleavage are distinguished as kOlas ; 
porphyry is called dvan ; disintegrated granite, jprowan ; a decomposed 
killas, flukan ; quartz, in the western parts of Cornwall, ytar ; sul- 
phuret of zinc, ^lack Jack ; a brown earthy substance, composed of 
oxide of iron mixed with argillaceous and oth^ particles, and regarded 
as an indication of a rich copper vein, ao8§an ; a matrix of coi^>er-ore 
compounded of mixed argillaceous and siliceous substances, caple ; 
whilst iron and arsenical pyrites, whidi often accompany a lode of 
copper, are confounded under the name of mundic. Gossan lies on the 
hack of the vein, and frequently reaches so near to the surface as to be 
exposed by ploii^ing, and in this way many of the lodes have been 
discovered in Cornwall. 

With respect to the articles required in working a mine, the con^ 
sumption oi timber, candles^ gunpowder, &c., in a large concern, far 
exceeds any estimate that a person unacquainted with mining matters 
could imagine. The following statement of the average monthly con* 
sumption (year 1847) in the tin-mine of BaUeswidden, St. Jus^ wUly 
however, give the reader definite notions on the subject :— 



Powder, 4208 lbs. 
Fuze coils, 640 lbs. 
Candles, ^9 cwt. 
Coals, 170 tons. 
Oil, 80 gals. 
Timber, 2000 ft. 
Tallow and grease, 4 cwt. 1 qr. 
14 lbs. 



Iron castings, 4 tons, 8 cwt. 2 qrs. 

14 lbs. 
Nails, 5J cwt. 

Steel, &c., 3 cwt. 1 qr. 4 lbs. 
Wrought and bar iron, 49 cwt. 

qr. 24 lbs. 



In the sftme year the number of persons employed in this adventure 
was 362 men and boys undergrouna, 281 men and boys and 49 girls on 
the surface ; and the average monthly expenditure in wages (for labour 
only) amounted to 1575^, 8«. Zd, But Balleswidden, although an 
important undertaking, cannot be compared with the Consolidated 
Mines in Gwennap, the largest of the Comi^ group, lliis wonderful 
work is nearlv 2 m. long, and is conducted as one concern, employing 
upwards of 8000 persons, and yielding copper and tin from a depth 
equal to five times the height of St. Paul s. In 1886 it produced 
ore of the value of 145,7 17^ Is* 1(2., on which the lord's dues were 
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f>071?. 10«. 6d, Th6 total expenses for the year amounted to 
102,007^. 12«. Id. 

The Tbatelleb's General YiEr. 

If the traveller could obtam a bird's-eye view over the three western 
counties of England, he would behold in Cornwall and Devon a surface 
of accumulated hills, rising in certain districts to a considerable eleva- 
tion, and in Somerset braoching into distinct ranges bounding inter- 
mediate x>lains. Nature has therefore in this part of the kingdom laid 
the groundwork of great scenic beauty, which sne has further developed 
by protruding the rocky strata through, the surface, and by girding the 
favoured land with a magnificent array of cliffs, and an ocean which is 
in sight from most of the eminences. In Devon the mode of cultivating 
the ground is in harmony with this picturesque disposition of the sur- 
face ; while the barren and elevated moors, naving hitherto been left 
intact, delight the eye by wild and imposing prospects. But no sooner 
has the traveller passed the Cornish boundary of the Tamar than a 
change comes over the scene. The bills which have hitherto delighted 
him are now patched with fields, but otherwise as bald and imiform as 
the ocean waves which they resemble in their undulations, while they 
are everywhere disfigured by st<Mie hedges disposed along them in 
straight lines with the utmost exactitude. A great part of the barren 
country has been stripped of the rocks which once imparted interest to 
the scenery, and the mining districts are rendered hideous by unsightly 
erections and he£^ of rubbish so impregnated with mineral matter that 
not a blade of grass will vegetate upon them. Striking, however, as is 
the contrast between Devon and the inland parts of Cornwall, the shores . 
of the latter county present the most beautiful scenes, and the banks of 
the rivers, and the deep valleys or hottoms with which the county is 
furrowed, are in general well wooded and picturesque. To Devonshire, 
however, has nature very classically given the apple, for she is pre- 
eminently the beauty of the western counties. The district derives its 
name from the innumerable heights and hollows diversifying the Ipurface, 
and to the embellishment of which the soil and the climate, and even 
the labour of man, have contributed. The lanes are steep and narrow, 
and bordered by tangled hedges, often thirty feet above the road, 
sheltering even the hills from 3ie rigour of unfriendly blasts. In the 
deep shadowy combes the villages lie nestled, with roseate walls of clay 
and roofs of that<5h, and seldom fer from one of those crystal streams 
which enliven every valley of this rocky county. Even the cliffs of the 
coast are festooned with creepers, while old weather-worn limekilns 
crown them like castles, and woods descend to the very brink of the 
sea. For those who relish less cultivated scenes, Dartmoor presents a 
waste of rock-capped heights and dark morasses, most truly forlorn and 
wild. But the tints of the moor are of surpassing beauty, the air most 
exhilarating, and the grandeiur of its lonely hills calculated to impress 
the most apathetic tourist. 

The finest scenery of Devonshire is to be foimd in the north, between 
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Lynton and Ilfracombe, where the offshoote of Exmoor abut upon the 
sea, or are based in woods and subalpine ravines ; and on the skirts of 
Dartmoor, which on every side are pierced by deep romantic glens, 
leading to a desolation, but clothed themselves with golden gorse and 
oaks. The rivers Tcdgn, Dart, Ertne, and Clement flow from the moor 
through valleys of this description. With respect to the coast, those 
portions of it most worthy the traveller's attention are the greensand 
and red sandstone cliffs, ranging at elevations of 400 ft. and 600 ft. 
between Seaton and Sidmouth ; the mica slate rocks between the Start 
Point and Bolt Tail ; the romantic grauwacke shore of Bigbury Bay ; 
the carhonaceom wooded slopes of Clovelly ; and the grautuache cliffs of 
Ilfracombe, Combe Martin, and Lynton. 

The South Hams, a district bounded by the rivers Tamar and Teign, 
Dartmoor, and the Channel, is called the garden of Devonshire, from its 
fertility, and contains numerous orchards, which annually supply large 
quantities of cider, the average being 10 hogsheads per acre. This 
beverage is prepared in the following manner, 'llie apples, when 
gathered, are exposed in the open air for two or three weeks until the 
brown i\}t has begun, when they are ground to cTieese in a mill, and in 
^8 broken state heaped up with straw under depress, A lever is then 
applied, and in about two days the juice, or mtist, is expressed. The 
must is kept in large open vessels until the head rises, when it is drawn 
off into casks. It is tnen frequently racked until the tendency to fer- 
mentation is removed. The place of manufacture is provincially called 
the Poundhouse, In this part of Devon the valleys are very warm 
during the summer ; but the visitor may, with little diflBculty, refresh 
himself by agreeable changes both of scene and climate. From the 
cliffs of the coast, when requiring relief from the glare of sun and water, 
he can hasten to the skirts of the moor, there to wander through shady 
dells, amid mossy focks and modsy trees, or along the banks of pellucid 
streams ; or he may explore labjrrinthine lanes, and amuse himself with 
trout-fishing, or l^ sketching the weather-worn cottages of granite, 
slate, or c^; or, if desirous of more invigorating exercise, he may 
ascend into Dartmoor, and there brace his sinews in the healthful moun- 
tain air, and delight his soul by grand misty views over those lonely 
hills. The Devonshire cottage is truly said, by Mrs. Bray, to be " the 
sweetest object that the poet, the artist, or the lover of the romantic, 
could desire to see." The roof is universally of thatch, and the walls 
generally of cob, which is a concrete of mud and pebbles, very warm, 
and, if kept dry at top and bottom, very durable. A local aphorism 
says, " good cob, a good hat and shoes and heart last for ever." Both 
Devonshire and Cornwall are well known for their clouted cream, and 
the former county for a mixture of cream, spice, and spirit, called 
junkets. Clouted cream is thus prepared. The milk is strained into 
shallow pans, each containing about half a pint of water to prevent the 
milk adhering. In these it is allowed to remain imdisturbed for 12 or 
24 hours, according to the weather. It is then scalded by a wood fire 
or the warm bath. In the former case it is moved slowly towards the 
fure, so as to become gradually heated, and in about 40 or 50 minutes 
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the aream is farmed. Thk is itidicated by bubblesi and takes jdace at 
a temp, of 180^ Faltf. Hie milk is then removed from tiie fire, and 
skimo^ frcmi 12 to 36 hours afterwards. 

With respect to Ck>rBish scenery, there are parts of the eoast which 
are Hnrivalled by any similar scenes in RnglMid* These are the deUe 
cliffs between Bosoastle and Tinta^l, the tei^petUine rooks oi the Lisard, 
dyed in the colours of the rainbow, and ^t magm6cent barrier of 
granite precipioes between the Logan Bock and Land's End. The cliff 
scenery of the latter is the finest in England ; and the huge frsme of 
this astonishing rampart, and the hardness of the matedal, m^t be 
regarded as a special provision against the stormy seas whK^h, by the 
prevailing winds, are particularly directed up(« th& part of the shore ; 
but the fact is, no doubt, that ** all less impedim^its have be^ long 
since surmounted and washed away." The caverns in these clifb of 
serpentine and granite should be expk»ed. In the £E»rm^ rock they 
are remarkable for their Varied and beautiful colouring ; in the latter, 
for their cylindrical shapes, and the extreme smootimess and polish of 
their walls, the surfaces of which are sometimes without a single frac- 
ture* These caverns retain their old Cornish niunes <^ huffo in the 
Lizard district and xawn in that of the Land's End. Every pifft of the 
coast is indented by secluded and romantic coves, piovk^liy ealkd 
pcMrthSf which, on the N. coast, ave jEringed by beadles of shelly sand, 
extensively used throughout the county as a t(^;>-dressing to the 
land. During the, autumn some of these coves (wesent, at low-water, 
very animat^ scenes^ when a number of dcHikeys are busily em* 
^oyed in carrying bags of this sand to the summit of the cliffs. 
Three of these measures constitute a seom, 100 of which are sc^ to 
the farmer for about 188. c»: 20b. The bands id strata al<mg that 
portion of the coast which li^ between Bosoastle and the mouths of 
the Taw and Torridge are so narrow and distinctly marked as to give 
a ribb(med appearance to the clifEs, and are h^ved and contorted in 
-a manner whidi defies all description. They are also so loosdy bound 
together as to yield readily to the assaults of the sea. Here, th^^ore, 
the coast presents a ruinous appearance, and huge fragments <mmber the 
shore, beanng a resemblanoe to enormous walls, or to the carcases of 
ships which have been stranded and converted into stone. Five of the 
Cornish headlands may be particularised as {»re-eminent icx grandeur, 
viz. i-^Tintagel, the Oumard*8 Hemd^ Pardenick, 2W Fedn Fenwithy 
and Treryn GasUe^ Uie site of the Lo^m Bock. Three of these are 
peninsulas connected with the coast by narrow necks of land,*-^a shape 
which every projecting cliff must at one time assume, from being exposed 
to a particular action of the sea which tends to sepairate it &«»n the 
fih(»e; for the waves, hurried into the feeesses on either side, are 
straitened as they advance by the converging cliffa^ and ultimately 
discharge the force of their accumulated parts at the head of the bi»r ; 
and in whatever direction the waves may roll to the ^ore» they are de- 
flected and ultimately driv^i to these points. 

In exploring the Cornish coast, the traveller may p^xhanoe observe, 
in some secluded nook among the cliffs, a solitary chimgh or red-legged 
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erofw, a bird oboe so ccmunon in the county as to have been oalkd the 
Oon^ daw, but which now is oonfined to the most desolate and lonely 
retreats. It is this bird's nnsfortune to be highly esteemed among 
O(^eotors, and for tiiis reason a priee is set upon his head, and he is 
hunted by the peasmts without mercy. His bill, feet, and legs are 
longjlike those of a' jai^daw, but of a red colour, and his plumage is 
Irfack all over^ The cormormiU or eKagt unlike the chou^, has the good 
fortune to be yulgar and ^ueless, and in a crowd of his dark-feathered 
oompanions esci^yes the notioe of the curious. He is evwywhere to be 
§eefa reyelling in the storm, or sunning himself on the rocks, and is a 
strong predaeeous bird and an adrok fis&r, and with his sooty plumage 
and hoarse oroaldng TCMe is in perfect keeping with the wild, black 
gLiSb he frequents^ Mlton has made Satan personate this Inrd when 
sitting on the tree of life, devising death. 

If the trayeller should delist in wild soen^^ he will derive much 
pleasure frcm an excursion across the Bodmin Moors ; for instance, a walk 
m>m Lisketffd, by tiie Jamaica Inn and Brown Willy, to C^elford. 
Hie hilk of these moors are low^ than those of DaitmocN*, but are 
ci^ped in <iie same mam^sr by fantastic piles of granite, which in Corn- 
'wall are ealled cams. The slopes of these eminences ar» also frequently 
strewn with detached blocks, a number of which are annuidly brc^en up 
and removed frtwa the surfiKse, and applied to building purposes, or con- 
verted into gateposts or implements of husbandly. Ths method of 
splitting the moor^stone is to drive wedges into a line of holes cut or 
pooled in the sttrfaoe, at a distance of \hiee or four inches fpom each 
other, according to the siee or supposed hardness of the block. The 
valkys are fiUed with bogs, oflen of considerable depth, and sometimes 
composed of alternate layers of peat and disintegrated granite, a struc- 
ture [dK)whig that the channels of the streams whid^ flow through 
them have been, periodically shifted. Some of these deposits con- 
tain an enormous quantity of hasel leaves and branches, suj^iosed to be 
the remains of ancient woods, as there is a tradition that the county 
was onee covered with forests, which were cut down to supply charcoal 
for smelting the tin-ore. This tradition is further su^^rt^ by the dis- 
C0¥eiy of oaks and othet trees in the tin stream- wwks, and on the i^re 
below hi^water mark on several parts of the ooast. The peat of the 
moor is extensively used as foel, but ihe moormen of Devon and Corn- 
wall imrsue a different practioe In cutting it. In Cornwall they pare 
off the surface only ; in Devonshire the l»g-earth is removed to a depth 
oi f^mr err ive fe^ and the lowest part is ccmsidered the best fuel. In 
the autumn the dark herbage Of tiieee waste lands is relieved by the 
white feathery ceeds <^ Ihe cotton-rush. 

In rambling ovor Cornwall the traveller may be frequently puzzled 
by provindal expressfons. Thus, for ii»9tance, he may.ask of a coun- 
tryman the nearest road to St. Just, and be told to his surprise that he 
u now in Si. Jast^ althou|^ the moor bounds lus view on every side. 
fiut St. Just means, in Cornwall, the parish of that name : the town is 
distinguished as the church-town ; and so is the smallest village which 
conia&k a churoh. Again, a direction to proceed to such a &nnhouse, 
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and then tnm to the right through the towU'-pUiee^ will he as Hehrew 
to one uninitiated in the lingp of the west ; hut the stranger will soon 
learn that the town-place of a jbrmhouse is tiie open ^laoe, or farm" 
yard, in front of it. In thus wandering throng the county the foot- 
weary pedestrian will greet with a henediotioQ tiie tttiU which admits 
him to the churchyard, or links the field path he may he pursuing. 
Unlike the harasdng ohstruction in other parts oi England, it oonsLsts 
of hars of granite arranged like a gridiron on the ground, and thus, 
offering no impediment to a man, though lame or feehle, hut an efifectual 
harrier to cattle or other animals confined in the fields, mi^t he ad- 
vantageously adopted hy farmers throughout the kingdom. 

The following ohjects are also calculated to strike the attention hy 
their novelty, viz. : — porphyry and granite houses^ stone hedges^ teetotal 
inns, and the arishmows in which the com is so heaped in the field as 
to he proof against rain. In Devooshire the traveller may view with 
astonishment, and sometimes with apprehension, the erioks, which, 
slung over a packsaddle, are so laden with furze or fs^ot-wood that 
it is no easy matter to pass them in the narrow lanes. In the fields he 
may ohserve the dide or sledge on its low solid wheels ; and occasionally 
the wimtow, %n old method of winnowing the com hy shaking it in 
sieves, and thus suhjecting it to the action of the wind. 

The most interesting scenes and ohjects in the two counties may he 
hriefly enumerated as follows :— 

In Devonshire : 

Yalley of Rocks, Lyndale, and valley oi Heddon's Mouth, near 
Lynton, The Hohhy, Clovelly, and park of Clovelly Court, near 
Bideford, . Yes Tor, and the fine mowland valleys near Ohehamptcn, 
Wistman's Wood, near Two Bridges, Dartmoor, and particularly its 
skirts on every side. Gidleigh Park, near Chagford. ITie Spinsters' 
Bock, Fingle Bridge, and the hanks of the Teign, Lustleigh Cleave, 
Houndtor Coomb, and Becky Fall, near Moreton Hampsiead. The coast 
from Lyme Regis to Sidmouth, Chudleigh Rock. Berry Pomeroy 
Castle, near Totness, llie Dart, from Totness to its mouth. Dart- 
mouth. Holne Chace, Buckland, and Heytor, near Ashburton, Ivy 
Bridge. The coast from the Start to the Bolt Tail. Mt. Edgcumhe, 
the Breakwater, the Tamar from Harooaze to the Weir-head, Bickleigh 
Vale, and the Valley of the Cad, near Plymouth, Brent Tor, Huel 
Friendship, and the ravine and cascade (^ Lidford, near Tavistock. 

In Cornwall : 

The coast between Treryn Castle and the Land's End, the Logan 
Rock, Botallack Mine, St. Michael's Mount, and the circles and crom- 
lechs in the Land's End district, Kinance Cove, near Hdston, llie 
mining*field of Redruth, Stream- works and Carclaze tin-mine, near 
8t, Austell, The antiquities and Cheesewring, near Idskeard, Rowtcnr, 
Brown Willv, and valley of Hanter-Gantick, on tiie Bodmin Moors, 
The Delabole Quarries, Tintagel, St. Nighton's Eeeve, and the coast 
between Tintagel and Boscastle, near Camefford. Cothele, near 
OaUington. 

The fisheries of Cornwall and Devon deserve the attention of the tra- 
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veller as the most important on our S.W. coasts, the seine-fishing of St. 
Ives and the trawling of Torbay being respectively characteristic of the 
two counties. Torbay has long supplied London with a quantity of 
very excellent fish^ such as turbots, mullets, soles, and dories. Plymouth 
and Clovelly are both well known as fishing stations ; but the towns of 
the W. Mid S. coasts of Cornwall, St. Ives, Penzance, Mevagissey, and 
o&^rs, possess a more novel and lively interest as the stations of the 
pilchard fishery y a fishery so remarkable for the scale of its operations, 
and for tike sdenoe and enterprise shovm in its pursuit. Among all the 
fishem of our southern coasts, the C(»rnish are considered the most 
hardy and adv^iturous, being at sea nearly the whole year round in 
their arduous occupation, and competing with the Irish on their shores 
during the herring season. Three kinds of fishing are pursued on the 
Cornish coasts : the drtft-nety the «etw«, and the hook-and-line fishing ; 
mackerel and pilchards are the objects of the first, pilchards alone of the 
second ; and hake, cod, ling, and whiting of the third ; a distinct set of 
boi^ being required for each. The drift-net and seine-fishing are, 
however, the grand operations, and in these the annual routine of the 
fisherman is as follows. He commences about the end of January with 
the early mackerel fishing, off Plymouth. This lasts about six weeks ; 
but the Comishman follows the dioals in a westerly direction for some 
time longer. About Uie middle of June he sails for the N. const of 
Ireland, and there engages in the capture of the herring, returning to 
Cornwall about the end of July, but in time for the commencement of the 
summer pilehard season. This being concluded, he overhauls his boat for 
the autumnal mackerel fishery^ which is at its height in October ; and, 
lastly, towards the end <rf October, he engages in the winter pilchard 
fi^ry, which sometimes continues through the following month to 
December. Of all these various fisheries, that of the pilchard is the 
most calculated to afford entertainment to the stranger. Its operations 
are conducted on the largest scale, and interests of such magnitude are 
staked on its success, tiiat it is associated with the njines in the whim- 
sical toast of " tin and fish." It is exclusively pursued on the shores 
of Cornwall and the S.W. of Devon, and is so curious in its details as 
to merit a full description. 

The pilchard belongs to the genus Clupea, and is a sociable, migratory 
fish, so closely resembling the herring in size and form as to have been 
called the gipsy herring^ but differing from it in some essential par- 
ticulars. " It is a smaller and less a^mpressed fish, and has larger 
scales, and the dorsal fin placed exactly in the centre of gravity, so that 
it will balance when suspended by this fin, whereas the herring, when 
so tried, will dip towards the head.'* Pilchards derive their principal 
interest from that instinct which annually induces them to assemble in 
millions, and to perform a stately march through the sea, generally in 
the' same direction, and within certain determinate limits. They were 
fonnerly believed to migrate from the jxjlar regions, and to return to 
those icy quarters at the end of the season ; but Mr. Couch, the author 
of * The Fauna of Cornwall,* to whom the reader is indebted for many 
of the following particulars (see a paper by Mr. Couch, in the Report 

[Dev, ^ Com.] c 
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of the Penzance Nat. Hist, and Antiq. Soc. for 1847), has ascertamed 
that they remain in small numbers on the coast of Cornwall throughout 
the year, and that the main body retires for the winter into deep water 
to the westward of the islands of Scilly, and confines its migrations to 
an area of sea which would be bounded by a line drawn from the Start 
Point along the northern side of the Bay of Biscay, then northwards 
through the Atlantic W. of Scilly, then in an easterly direction along 
the S. coast of Ireland, and lastly in a southerly direction on the W. 
side of Lundy Island to the N. coast of Cornwall ; although a few pil- 
chards are occasionally found beyond these limits, and, indeed, in the 
English Channel as &r east as Brighton and Dover. 

About the middle of the spring these fish feel a desire for com- 
panionship and change of scene. They rise from the depths of the 
ocean and consort together in small shoals, which, as the season ad- 
vances, unite into larger ones, and towards the end of July, or beginning 
of August, combine in one mighty host, which, under the guidance of 
the Pilchard King and the most powerful of the tribe (see Mr. Couch's 
memoir), begins that extraordinary migration which is the object of 
the Cornish fishery. Pursued by predaoeous hordes of dog-fish, hake, 
and cod, and greedy flocks of sea-birds, they advance towards the land 
in such amazing numbers as actually to impede tho passage of vessels, 
and to discolour the water as far ad the eye can reach, lliey strike the 
land generally to the N. of Cape Cornwall, where a detachment turns 
to the N.E and constitutes the summer fishery of St. Ives, but the 
bidk of the fish passes between Scilly and the Lsmd's End, and entering 
the British Channel follows the windings of the shore as far as Bigbury 
'Bay and the Start Point. Their course, however, is often changed by 
the currents or the state of the weather, and of a sudden they will 
vanish from the view, and then again approach the coast in such com- 
pact order and overwhelming force, that numbers will be pushed ashore 
by the moving hosts in the rear (Mr. Couch). Tlie spectacle of the 
great fish army passing the Land's End is described as one of the most 
interesting that it is possible to imagine. In the beginning of October 
the north coasters and winter fish, as they are called, make their appear- 
•ance on the N.E. of Cornwall, and in such force that 12 millions have 
been captured in a single day. They arrive at St. Ives about the third 
week of October, pass thence round Cape Cornwall and the Land's End, 
and occasionally follow in the track of the summer fish along the shore 
of the English Channel. 

The fifi^ery is pursued both by day and by night, but by different 
methods. Between sunrise and sunset the capture is effected inshore 
by the seine ; between sunset and sunrise some miles from the land by 
the drift-net. The latter mode of fishing is principally pursued in the 
Mount's Bay, the former at St. Ives. In drift-net fishing a string of 
nets is stretched like a wall through the sea, very often for the length 
of } of a mile, and a depth of 30 ft., and allowed to drift with the tide, 
so as to intercept the pilchards as they swim and entangle them by the 
gills. In this manner as many as 50,000 fish are commonly taken by a 
driving-boat in a single night. The chief obstacles to this kind of 
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fishing are the light of the moon and the phosphorescence of the water. 
The latter enables the fisherman to sec his net to its full depth " like a 
brilliant laoe-work of fire," and the splendid display veiy naturally 
alarms the fish, which diverge to the rt. or 1. and thus avoid the snare. 
The principal entertainment afibrded by the drift fishery to the stranger 
is the daily recurring spectacle of the little fleet on the wing, its red 
sails all a-flame in the beams of a setting sun. 

The seine-fishing possesses a more general interest, and, as by this 
method the fish are enclosed in shoals, it takes precedence of the other 
as the grand operation in the fishery. The boats which are employed 
in it are three in number ; the seine-hoaty carrying the great net or seine; 
the vcHyer ot follower, in which the thtoart or stop net is stowed ; and a 
smaller boat called the lurher, under the guidance of the master seiner^ 
whose duty it is to keep a wary eye upon the movements of the fish. 
When the season has arrived, and the gaUiering of gulls and other sea- 
birds gives warning of the approach of the pilchards, look-out men 
called huers (htier, French verb, to shout) are stationed on the cliffs, 
who watch the sea for the red tinge which indicates the presence of a 
shoal. No sooner is this descried than they announce the welcome 
intelligence by shouting heva, lieva, heva I (found /) a cry which is 
instantly responded to by the inhabitants rushing from their houses, 
and the boats flying from the shore in pursuit. All is now hurry and 
excitement. The rowers use their utmost exertions, the huer directing 
their course by signals with a furze-bush. In a few minutes they reach 
the indicated i^t, when the great seine, which is usually 160 fath. in 
length by 8 or 12 in depth, is cast into the sea by three men as the 
boat is gently rowed round the shoal, and with such dexterity that the 
whole of this enormous net is often shot in less than 6 min. The volyer 
has meanwhile kept the net taut at the other end, and no sooner is it 
fairly in the sea than the extremities are warped towards each other, 
and the lurker takes its station in the opening, so as to drive back the 
fish from the only aperture by which they can escape. When the ends 
are in contact the tiiwart-net is dropped across, and the seine, being 
cautiously raised, is quickly tacked together, and if the bottom be free 
of rocks, and the water not too deep, the capture is then securely effected, 
and the men proceed at their leisure to calculate the number of their 
prisoners, and to secure the net in its ]X)sition by carrying out grapnels 
on every side, or, where the shore is sandy and shelvmg, with the 
assistance of some extra hands called blowsers, to draw the seine into 
shallow water. At low tide another party of men, termed regular 
seifners, proceed to the next operation, which is the most interesting to the 
stranger, and is called tucking. It consists in removing the fish from 
the seine into a smaller net, called the tuck-^net, and in lifting ihem by 
flaskets from the tuck-net into boats which carry them to the shore. 
This is a tedious process, occasionally occupying nearly a week when 4 
or 5 millions of fish are enclosed in the seine ; but as calm weather is 
essential for its performance, and as it generally happens on a serene 
evening or by moonlight, the sight it affords is so extremely beautiful, 
that no opportunity of witnessing it should be neglected. 

c 2 
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The pilchards having been brought to the shore are wheeled in hand- 
barrows or corvah to the fsh-cellars to be cured, which is performed by 
girls and women, who heap them edgewise in broad piles — in bulky as it 
is called — and sprinkle each tier of fish as it is completed with bay salt. 
In this position they are allowed to remain about 6 weeks, a quantity 
of oil and dirty pickle draining frcnn them during the process. This, 
from the inclination of the floor, finds its way to a well, and is after- 
wards sold to the curri^. The fish are next taken from the bulk, and 
thoroughly washed and cleansed from the filth and coagulated oil 
which, risins; as a scum to the surface, is o(^ected under the name of 
garbage, and disposed of to the soap-boiler. They are then packed in 
hogsheads, each containing about 2400 fish, and pressed tt^ther for 
the purpose of squeezing out the oil, which amounts to about 3 gallons 
a hogshead in the summer, and 2 gallons in the winter, and is an im- 
portant item in the px)duce of the fishery. The casks, being then 
headed up, are ready for exportation, and are principally shipped to 
Naples and other Italian ports, and hence the toast of the fisherman, 
*' Ix)ng life to the Pope and death to thousands." Many pilchards also find 
their way into Spain, and there, says old Fuller, " imder the name of 
fumadoes, with oyle and a lemon, they are meat for the mightiest Don." 
The broken and refuse fish, and those suffocated in the net^ are sold for 
manure, and when mixed with the calcareous sand of the beach are used 
throughout Cornwall with very excellent effect. 

It is considered that the pilchard fishery gives employment to about 
10,000 persons, and that a capital of 250,000Z. is engaged in it. The 
yearly produce averages from 20,000 to 30,000 hotheads, of which 
about 6000 are retained iar home ccmsumption. In 1847, however, the 
success was unusually great, and the exports amounted to 40,883 hogs- 
heads, containing a quantity of fish which it has been calculated would 
form a band 6 deep round the world. In 1846, 75 millions of pilchards 
were enclosed by the seines of St. Ives in a single day ; and in 1836 a 
shoal extended in a compact body from Fowey to the Land's End, a dis- 
tance of at least 100 m., if we take into consideration the windings of 
the shore (Mr. Couch). The expense oi the St. Ives fishery, supposing 
no fish to be tc^en, amounts to 10,0002. a year. The price in the fo- 
reign trade averages 508. a hogshead for summer fish, and something 
less for winter fish. The profits in drift-fishing are divided into 
8 shares ; 1 for the boat, 3 for the nets, and 4 for the men. In seine- 
fishing die persons employed are commonly paid fixed wages, but have 
also a small percentage on the captured fish. The wages may be 
stated as follows : — 

Huer 21«. per week. 

Master seiner 12«. ,, 

Seine shooters 12s. „ 

Regular seiners 10«. „ 

Ordinary men lOs. „ 

Salters (girls and women) 3e/. per hour. 

Pilchards constitute an important article of food to the poorer classes 
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of Comishmen, and in a successful season are retailed near the coast at 
the rate of 12 for a penny. 

Fly-fishing for salmon, peal, and trout (the last of which are provin- 
cially called shots^ from their rapid motion through the water) is eagerly 
pursued on all the brooks and rivers of these counties. Mr. Bellamy, in 
his * Guide to the Fishmarket,* enumerates the Bed Palmer, the Blue 
Palmer, the Wbodcock^s Feather, the Partridge*8 Feather, and (in very 
hot weather) the Black Fly, as the flies commonly used in the Devon- 
shire rivers. 

The climate of Devondiire and Cornwall varies much in different 
localities ; the sheltered recesses on the southern coast enjoying a mild 
and equable temperature, where the sun has rarely sufficient play to 
ripen the grape, and snow and ice are almost unknown, and where the 
myrtle, geranium, fuchsia, hydrangea, and other exotics grow in the 
open air ; while the bare hills and elevated moors, which constitute a 
great portion of Cornwall, are characterised by bleakness. Atlantic 
storms sweep unchecked over this wild expanse, and the few trees which 
grow.in exposed situations are dwarfish in stature, and bent nearly into 
a horizontal position. The extreme fury of these gales would scarcely 
be credited by a stranger, but on a visit to Cornwall he will observe 
that even the tombstones in the churchyards are sujiported by masonry 
as a protection against the wind. " The gale from the west,' says Pol- 
whele, " is here no gentle zephyr ; insteail of wafting perfume on its 
wings, it often brings devastation." The salt of the sea is borne across 
the country by the tempest, and this also has a pernicious effect upon 
vegetation, and after a gale of any continuance the withered appearance 
of the trees is very striking. Bain is of frequent occurrence, a fact 
which is conveyed in a popular (^ornish adage, that the supply for the 
county is a shower on every week-day and two orn a Sunday, It is, 
however, rarely heavy or lasting, and the days are few indeed on which 
the sky is not relieved by a sunbeam. To the farmer this prevalence 
of moisture is a subject of congratulation, as the soil on the high lands is 
so shallow and jwrous as to require repeated supplies ; but the quantity 
that falls during the year is but little above the average of other parts 
of England. I'he position of Cornwall necessarily exposes it to sea- 
mists, which, collecting in the solitudes of the Atlantic, are blown to- 
wards this shore by westerly winds ; but they are of a very different 
character to the gloomy fogs which infest some of the inland counties. 
Sweeping over the land in fantastic masses, they impart a certain gran- 
deur to hill and valley, 'and affect the inhabitants with feelings the 
reverse of those which the cockney experiences during a London fog. 
There is another meaning, besides the frequent recurrence of such mists, 
in the popular saying that a Comishman is never in spirits but during 
drisky weather. Both Devon and Cornwall have a mean annual tem- 
perature about l°-5 above that of the midland parts of England, but in 
the summer they are colder than the whole range of country from the 
S. coast to the 53rd degree of latitude. 
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Old Lanouage. 

ITie old Cornish language appears to have been a dialect of the 
Celtic. I'his, the original language of the country, on the introduction 
of the Saxon or Teutonic continued to be spoken only in Scotland, 
Wales, and Cornwall, and, being thus confined to districts remote from 
each other, became necessarily modified, according to the amount of 
intercourse existing between the natives and foreign countries. In Corn- 
wall a marked charge ensued, llie inhabitants s£andoned their guttural 
pronunciation, and adopted softer tones, more allied to those of the Armoric 
dialect which was spoken in Bas-Bretagne. This alteration, it is con- 
sidered, was caused by the influx of Phopnician merchants, trading for 
tin, who, visiting both shores of the Channel, are supposed to have in- 
troduced their piurer form of the language among the inhabitants. Jn 
the reign of Henry VIII. English was read for 3ie first time in one of 
the churches, but the old language appears to have been very gene- 
rally spoken down to the year 1700, from which period it Was confined 
to the western parts of the county ; and in 1770, Dolly Pentreath, an 
old fishwoman of Mousehole, was distinguished as the only person in 
Cornwall who could converse in the native tongue. Mr. Lhuyd, 
writing about the year 1700, mentions several changes Which had oc- 
curred during the previous century in the orthography of the language 
— as the insertion of b before m, as cabm for cam, and d before n, as 
pedn for joen, a corruption he attributed to the cessation of a previously 
frequent intercourse between the Cornish and Bretons. At the present 
day the onlv extant works written in Cornish are a vocabulary about 
80<) years old, preserved in the Cotton Library ; two MSS. of interludes, 
sacr^ dramas, or ordirudia, in the Bodleian Library, one of which, con- 
taining a single play, was written by William Jordan, a native of Hel- 
ston, in the year 1611 ; and in the same library, a narrative poem on 
Mount Calvary, of which the author is unknown. In the county itself, 
however, Cornish still maintains a footing ; old names are retained, 
which often delight the ear by their musical intonation, as Tregonebris, 
Crousan tura, Boswavas^ Treslothen, Landewednack ; and frequently 
begin with one of three syllables which are so common to Cornish names 
as to have originated the following distich : — 

*« By Tre, Pol, and Pen 
You may know the Cornish men." 

Many words of the old language also linger in the mines, or may 
be heard among the fishermen and country people ; as, " c^ecrZveew,*' 
little child, a common mode of address ; haly the surface of a mine ; 
" to be as wet as a quilqmn** (frog) ; and there are numerous pro- 
verbs which illustrate the sagacity as well as the language of the 
Cornish, as — 

En hdvt perkou gwAv : 
" In summer remember winter.** 
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Ne vedn nevera doas vas a tavaz re hit / 
Bes din heb tavaz a gollas e dir : 
** Never will good come of a tongue too long; 
But a man without a tongue shall lose his land." 

A small quarto was published in 1790, by William Pryce, a medical 
man of Truro, entitled * Archaeologia Cornu. Britannica ; or an Essay 
to preserve the ancient Cornish Language.' 



The Duchy of Cornwall. 

In the early times of our history mines of every description were 
deemed royal, as yielding the materials for coinage, the right of which 
was vested solely in the king. Hence the metalliferous moors of Dart- 
moor and Cornwall had been cro\vn lands for a long series of years, 
when they were settled by Edw. III. (1333) upon his eldest son the 
Black Prince, and his heirs, eldest sons of the kings of England^ for 
ever. By the charter of this monarch they were consolidated as the 
Duchy of Cornwall, which included not only the naked wilds of stan- 
niferous bog, but 10 castles, 9 parks, 53 manors, 13 boroughs and 
towns, 9 hundreds, and a forest abounding in wild deer. The lands, 
however, which were comprised in this dukedom, were little better than 
profitless moors previous to the reign of James I., as the authorities had 
no power of granting definite leases, and the tenure was dependent on 
the life of the sovereign. But at that time (1622) the parliament took 
the duchy in hand, and, by remodelling its constitution, empowered 
tenants to hold farms in perpetuity by renewable leases, and gave en- 
couragement to the outlay of capital in improvements by creating good 
and indefeasible estates. With respect to the revenue of the duchy, 
it was in former times mainly derived from the tin-dues ; but in 183« 
this duty was abolished, and a compensation given in lieu of it, founded 
on the clear annual amount during the previous 10 years. Tliis com- 
|)ensation (which avemges between 11,00Q^. and 12,000?. a-year, 
being 15s. per cwt. for tin, and 10«. for tin-ore), together with the 
rents received under the constitution of James I., and the purchase- 
money of original leases, now constitute the revenue. It amounts 
to about 44,000Z. per annum, or net, after deducting expenses, about 
38,000/., which is paid to the use of his Royal Highness Prince AJbert. 
By Act of Parliament the Queen is invested with the rights and privi- 
leges of the duchy until the Prince of Wales is of age. 
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HANDBOOK 

FOR 

DEVONSHIRE AND CORNWALL. 



SECTION I. 
DEVONSHIEE. 



ROUTEa 

*«* The names of places are printed in italia only in those routes where the placei are 
described. 



HOUTE PAGE 

1 Great Western RaUway. — 

Tiverton^Cullumpton, Hele, 
Exeter .... 2 

2 Wellington to Launceston, 

by Tiverton, Crediton, and 
Okehampton ... 2 

3 Wellington to Exeter, by 

Cuilwnpton . . .12 

4 Axminster to Exeter, by J7o- 

niton (Ottery St, Mary) . 21 
6 Lyme Regis to Exeter, by 
{Seaton) Sidmouth, B, Salt- 
erton, and Exmouth . . 24 

6 South Devon Railway.— Ex- 

eter, Dawlish, Teignmouth, 
Newton, Torquay, Totness, 
Ivy Bridge, Plymouth . 33 

7 Exeter to Teignmouth, by 

Dawlish . . • ,36 

8 Exeter to Torquay, by Chud- 

leigh and Newton . . 38 

9 Exeter to Plymouth, by New- 

ton and Totness (^Dartmouth, 



and 

by 

Ivy 



PAGE 



BOUTE 

Salcombe, Xingsbridge, 
Modbury) . 

10 Exeter to Plymouth, 

Chudleigh, Ashburton, 
Bridge, and Piympton . 

1 1 Exeter to Fiymouth, by More- 

ton Hampstead and Tavw- 
took, — River Teign . 

12 Walk across Dartmoor, from 

Tavistock to South Zeal, by 
Cranmere Pool . 

13 Exeter to Launceston, by 

Okehampton 

14 North Devon Rwl way.— Ex- 

eter, Crediton, Chulmleigh, 
Barnstaple (Ilfracombe), In- 
stow, Bideford . 

15 Lynmouth and. Lynton to ffart- 

land, by Combe Martin, Ilfra' 
combe, Barnstaple, Bideford, 
and Clovelly 

16 Bampton to ffolsicorthy, by 

South Molton and Torrington 137 



46 



62 



€9 



113 
115 



115 



116 



The princi]Md conveyances ftom London into Devonshire and Cornwall 
are the following, viz. : 

1. Trains by Exeter to Torquay or Plymouth or the N. of Devon; 

coaches from Bridgewater and Taunton to the N. of Devon ; and 
from Exeter and Plymouth to Falmouth or Penzance. 

2. Trains as far as Bristol, ard Steamboats from Bristol to Hayle, calling 

at Ilfracombe and Pstdstow. 

3. Trains to Southampton, and Steamboats fiom Southampton to Ply- 

mouth and Falmouth, calling off Torquay and Mevagissey. 

4. Trains to Plymouth, and Steamboats from Plymouth to Fvlmouthc 

calling off Mevagissey. 
[Dev, §• Com.] B 
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Sect. I. 



ROUTE 1. 

OBBAT WESTERN BAILWAT.— TITEll- 
T09I, CULLUMPTON, HBLB, EXETER. 

3 m. from Wellingtoii the travel- 
ler enters Devonshire diroogh White- 
bait Tufmelf 5 furlongs in length, 
piercing the high land prolonged 
from the ranse of Biack Down, 

179 (from London) Tiverton Junc- 
tion, rt. 2 m. HalherUm, with a 
fine old Ch. ; I. 1* m. Bradfield Hall 
(p. 13J ; and 7 m. the vale ofHemyocky 
with Its trout-stream and ruins of 
Hemyock Castle, The hranch on the 
rt. runs, in 5 m.. to 

184 TiveHon Stat, (Rte. 2). In the 
town see the ruins of the Castle, the 
Ch., and the Lace-fiictories. Excur- 
tionXo Bampton and Dulverton, dbtant 
7 and 12 m. 

From this junction the train tra- 
verses the pastures of the Culme 
valley, disturbing many a contem- 
plative **redI>evon" in its course, 
to 

ISlJ Cidlumpton Stat, (Rte. S), 
where the Ch. should be seen. It 
is a pretty drive of 10 m. to Honiton 
Qlte. 4), passing, in 7 m., Hembury 
Fortf one of the finest points of view 
and camps in the county. 

185i ffele Stat, rt. U m. Brad- 
ninch (Rte. 3), with its Rectory and 
Ch. Beyond Uiis stat. the line skirts 
Killerton, the seat of Sir Thomas 
Acland, Bart., and accompanies the 
Cultoe to its junction with the Exe, 
where, leaving on the rt. the park of 
Pynes House^ Sir Stafford Northcote, 
Bart., it turns in a curve and enters 

193J Exeter Stat, (Rte. 3). 



ROUTE 2. 

WELLINGTON TO LAUNCESTON, BY 
TIVERTON, CREDITON, AND OKE- 
HAMPTON. 

Wellington, (^Handbook for Somer- 
set,) 

On the Devon border the Black 
Down heights rise on the 1., and, 
stretchings., form a natural boundary 
of the county. In the N.W. Ex- 
moor gives a grandeur to the distant 
pros|>ect. 

I. is the Wellington Monument^ a 
stone pillar erected bv subscription to 
commemorate the victory of Water- 
loo. An annual fair is held near it on 
the 18th of June. The Black Dotcn 
HUls command a fine view of the Vale 
of Taunton^ and on the Devon side 
embosom some secluded valleys and 
crystal trout-streams, and are inter- 
sected by innumerable narrow lanes. 
At Hemyock (pronounced Hemmick, 
about 5 m. to the I. of the Tiverton 
road) are some fra^ents of a Nor- 
man castle, of which the entrance 
archway is considered a good speci- 
men of flint-work. They are close 
to the CA., which has been lately re- 
newed, but contains an old font of 
Purbeck stone in the E. Dec. style. 
The castle anciently belonged to a 
family named Hidon, and, at the 
pNeriod of the Rebellion, was gar- 
risoned and used by the Pari, as a 
prison. In 1642 it was taken by the 
Royalists under Lord Poulett. About 
4 m. S. of Hemyock, in a sheltered 
vale, are some trifling remains of 
Dunkeswell Abbey, founded by William 
Lord Brewer in the rei^ of Richard 
I. Part of the abbey site is now oc- 
cupied by a handsome ch. recently 
erected by Mrs. Simcoe of Wolford 
Lodge, the lady of the manor. 

As the traveller proceeds from the 
border towards Tiverton he will ob- 
serve the Scythe-stone Quarries on the 
N. escarpment of the Black Downs. 
These stones are concretions of the 
greensand. They occur in layers at 
several places on these hills, and are 
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often associated with organic remsdns 
in fine preserration. Among the 
fossils, according to Conybeare, are 
no less than 150 species of shell-fish. 
Burlescombe ch., rt., has an ancient 
screen. 

9 Sampford Peverell, 

2 Halberton, See the screen, pulpit, 
and font in the ch., a building of the 
14th centy., restored in 1848. 

3 Tiverton (a sister-town to Twy- 
ford in Bucks, both signifying Two- 
ford-Town). — Inns: Angel; Three 
Tuns. A well-built i^ace, deriving 
its name from its position between 
the rivers Exe and Loman. It is 
connected by a branch railway with 
the Exeter line, and owes its hand- 
some appearance to a fire which 
destroyed 298 of the old thatched 
houses in June 1731. During the 
disturbances in 1549, a battle was 
fought at Cranmore, near Collipriest, 
between the insurgents and the king's 
troops, in which the former were 
defeated. Tiverton has water com- 
munication with Taunton by the 
Grand Western Cunalf which is 23 m. 
long, and was originally {banned to 
connect the two channels by a line 
between Taunton and Topsham. The 
barges are raised from level to level 
by machinerv, without locks. Hannah 
Cowley, the dramatic writer, was bom 
at Tiverton 1743, and died here 1809. 

There is not much to be seen in 
this town, so that a peep into the 
Handbook may suffice the traveller. 
But he need not fear the intricacy of 
its details^ for, if bewildered, he is at 
the right place for relief. According 
to the west country saying, all he has to 
do is to^o to Tiverton and ask Mr, Able, 

The Castle, built in 1 106 by Richard 
de Redvers, stands on the N. side of 
the town, and for many years was 
a residence of the earls of Devon. It 
was fortified for the king during the 
Rebellion, and stormed, together with 
the ch., by Fairfax in Oct. 1645, 
after which it was dismantled. The 
remains consist of the g^eat gateway, 
and some ivied walls and towers. 



and are now the property of Sir W. 
P. Care w, Bart. The. gateway is a 
fine specimen of the architectural 
style prevailing in the 12th centy. 

The Ch. of St, Peter, a beautiful 
Gothic structure dating from the 
15th centy., contains a curious 
screen, and an altar- painting of the 
Wise Men offering to Christ. The 
porch and the chapel (1517) on the S. 
side of the building are richly orna- 
mented with sculpture illustrative of 
the Bible. The porch was rebuilt in 
1825. The tower of the ch. rises to 
the height of 116 ft., and commands 
a good view of the neighbouring 
country. 

The Orammar School was founded 
in 1604 by Peter Blundell, a rich 
merchant, who in early life was a 
clothier of Tiverton. The trustees 
of the charity meet annually, in 
August, when horse-racing takes 
place for 2 days in the Castle Mea- 
dows. 

Lace-making was' introduce into 
Tiverton in 1816, and is now a thriv- 
ing business. The factory of Messrs. 
Heathcoat is well worth a visit. It 
employs about 1500 hands. Ad- 
joining it is a large iron-foundry be- 
longing to the same firm. In the 
neighbourhood of the town is Bolham 
House, the seat of J. Heathcoat, Esq., 
M.P. 

Before the stranger proceeds on 
his journey he should walk by the 
Culiumpton road to the summit of 
Newt*s Dovon, 1 J m., for a view of the 
vale and town. Bampton and Dul- 
verton, in one of the most beautiful 
and romantic districts in England, are 
respectively 7 and 12 m. distant. 

6 1., on an isolated hill, the camp 
of Cadbury Castle, close to the road. 
It was occupied by Fairfax's army in 
Dec. 1645. Adjoining it is another 
height, called Dolbury. There is a 
saymg in the county that 

"If Cadburye Castle and Dolbwy Hill 
dolven were, 
All England might plough with a golden 
Bheere.'' 

B 2 
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The country people have a legend of 
a fiery dragon, which has been seen 
flying by night between these hills, 
"whereby," says Westcote, "it has 
been supposed that a great treasure 
lies hid in each of them, and that the 
dragon is the trusty treasurer and the 
sure keeper thereof." 

6 Crediton {frm: the Ship), situ- 
ated on the small river Greedy. It 
owes its modem appearance, like 
Tiverton, to the ravages of fire, but is 
a very ancient town, the birthplace 
of the Anglo-Saxon Wilfred, better 
known as St. Boniface (the first 
preacher of Christianity in Central 
Germany, and the founder of the fa- 
mous monastery of Fulda), and the 
seat of a bishopric from a.d. 909 to 
1050^/when the sees of Devon and 
Cornwall were united and established 
at Exeter. Thus the inhabitants 
say — 

•* Kirton was a maiicet town 
When Exeter waa a furzy down." 

It was once famous for the manu- 
facture of woollen goods; but the 
clothier is now superseded by the 
shoemaker, who drives the busiest 
trade in the place. The old saying 
is however extant—" as fine as Kir- 
ton," i.e. Crediton spinning. Near 
the town are Shobrook Park, J. H. 
Hippesley, Esq. ; Dovmes, J. W. Bul- 
ler, Esq. ; and Creedy Fark, Sir H. R. 
P> Davie, Bart. 

The Ch.f in the Perp. style, dates 
from the end of the 15th centy. The 
altarpiece represents Moses and Aa- 
ron supporting the Decalogue. To 
the learned vicar of Crediton, the 
Rev. Samuel Rowe, we are indebted 
for * A Perambulation of Dartmoor,* 
an entertainioff account of the most 
curious and delightful district in 
this county. In the vicarage is a 
collection of stuffed birds killed on Dart- 
moor or in its vicinity, including the 
following rare specimens : — The mer- 
lin, short-eared owl, grey shrike, 
grasshopper warbler, Bohemian wax- 
wing, hawfinch, greater spotted wood- 



pecker, lesser ditto, wryneck, rock 
dove, turtle dove, and great bustard. 

In the neighbourhood the geologist 
may find on Posbury ffiil (S.W.) a 
large patch of igneous rocks in the 
new red sandstone; and the anti- 
quary, about 4 m. on the road to 
Tomngton, Coplestone Cross, one of 
the oldest of ecclesiastical monu- 
ments. It is about 12 ft. high, and 
rudely ornamented with scroll-work. 
Sandford, E. of Crediton, is considered 
the most fertile parish in Devonshire. 
The soil rests on the red sandstone. 

3^ m. N., on the banks of the 
Creedy, stands Dowrish Houses Capt. 
Clayfield, formerly mansion of the 
Dowrishes, and built in the reign of 
King John. The gatehouse and 
centre of the old structure still re- 
main. Here are preserved some por- 
traits of the Dowrish fitmily ; and "-^i 
marble table inlaid with cards and 
counters, showing the 2 hands of 
piquet held by a Mr. Dowrish and an 
ancestor of the present Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who were playing toge- 
ther, when Mr. Dowrish, thinking he 
had won the game, betted the manor 
of Kennerleigh, and lost it. The 
Northcotes hold it at the present 
time. The marble table was made 
to commemorate the event." 

Proceeding on our route : — 

7 Bow, a wretched oo&-built vil- 
lage. Beyond it the road becomes 
interesting on its approach to Dart- 
moor. Cawsand Beacon, 1 792 ft., and 
Yes Tor, 2050 ft., are the most con- 
spicuous summits. 

4 A lane on the 1. to Gidleigh and 
Chagford. About Ij^ m. to the rt. is 
the village of Sampford Courtenay, in 
which the efforts of a tailor, a la- 
bourer, and a parish priest raised the 
formidable insurrection in the reign 
of Edw. VI. The rebels, having un- 
successfully beseiged Exeter, were 
defeated by Lord Russell at Clist St. 
Mary. The enclosure and conversion 
of pasture land into arable appears to 
have been the real source of tne mis- 
chief. 
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1 Sticklepath (i. e. steep road, from 
sticele, Sax.)* Here there is an inn, 
where the traveller should rest and 
consult the Handbook; for this vil- 
lage is a good starting-point for the 
ascent of Cawsand Beacon^ or Cosdon 
(its old name). There are some an- 
tiquities, too, in the neighbourhood, 
and fine moorland scenes near Belstone 
and in the gorge from which the Taw 
issues. 

Ascent of Cawsand Beacon, At the 
W. end of the village, 1. of the road, 
is a granite cross^ rudely sculptured, 
and from that ancient guide-post a 
path will lead the traveller along the 
river-bank to Taw Marsh, where the 
peculiar scenery of the border is dis- 
played in perfection. The swampy 
vale is wildly decked with grey 
stones; clatters^ or the debris of 
rocks, stream down the neighbour- 
ing slopes ; whilst aloft in the blue 
air stand the giant tors. From this 
valley (whose peaty soil entombs the 
oak and the birch) the pedestrian can 
steer direct for the summit of Cosdon, 
which commands an amazing view. 
On a clear day, it is said, even the 
Bristol Channel may be seen ; but 
the English Channel off Teignniouth 
is commonly visible. Dartmoor is, 
however, the most impressive feature 
of the prospect. Far and wide stretch 
its desolate hills, the ancient haunt of 
wolves and wild deer, and barbarians 
as untamed; a solitary wondrous 
region, everywhere darkened by mo- 
rasses, but piled with &ntastic rocks 
and glowing with innumerable tints. 
To the W. will be seen Yes Tor, the 
highest hill on the moor ; to the S. 
the rocks of Hey tor ; and to the S.W. 
the grand central wilderness of 
deeply-fissured bog, in which lie 
concealed the mysterious pool of 
Cranmere, and the fountains of the 
rivers Dart, Taw, Teign, Okement, 
and Tavy . On the summit of Cosdon 
is an enormous catrn, on which beacon- 
fires are supposed to have been for- 
merly kindled. There are sotae 
remains, too, of kistvaens^ and a small 



circular /wtmcf; and on the slope of 
the hill, nearly opposite Belstone Tor 
(p. 8), a number of hut circles. The 
village of Throwleigh will be observed 
below Cawsand Beacon on the E. 
W. of its ch. abcmt ^ m. is Shektone 
Pound, in the midst of the remains of 
a British village. This enclosure is in 
a very perfect state, and formed by a 
wall of stones, about 7 ft. thick and 3 
ft. high. 

4 Okehampton, commonly called 
Ockington (Inn : White Hart). This 
little town is conveniently placed for 
mountain excursions, lying immedi- 
ately under the N. flank of Yes Tor, 
within an easy distance of wild and 
rugged scenery, and upon the con- 
flux of the 2 heads of the Okement 
rivcTf well known, like most of the 
Dartmoor streams, for their excel- 
lent though small trout. The town 
lies in a valley, and is a small place 
of about 2000 Inhab., disfranchised 
by the Reform Bill. It presents no- 
thing of interest, except perhaps its 
Chapel of Ease, with a granite tower 
of Perp. date, and some fragments of 
carved seats within. The Parish Ch, 
stands on a height above, outside and 
N.W. of the tovn. 

The Castle is situated 1 m. S.W., in 
the W. Okement valley, on its 1. bank, 
close to the Launceston road. It 
occupies the summit and eastern 
slope of a tongue of rock, isolated by 
an artificial cut on the W. side, by a 
natural ravine on the N., and by the 
valley of the Okement on the S. side. 
Its position is very strong, and the 
view down upon the dell of the Oke- 
ment— here a brawling stream— and 
the s£irt of Dartmoor, once the 
Castle Park or Chace, beyond, is 
extremely wild and beautiful. The 
ruins are extensive. On the summit 
is a small quadrangular keep (re- 
mark a curious recess or oratory in 
the wall), a fragment of which re- 
sembles some time-worn crag, and is 
inclined from the S.W. as if bent by 
the prevailing winds. Below it are 
the remains of the great hall, which 
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will be distinguished bj its huge old 
chimney, and of numerous chambers, 
including part of a chapel, with a 
piscina. The keep may be Perp. or 
bee. The lower buildings seem to 
range between £• Dec. and Ferp. 
The ruins form a picturesque and 
interesting group. 

The reputed founder of this bor- 
der castle was Baldwin de Brioniis, 
created Earl of Devon by the Con- 
queror. It afterward?, with other 
estates, came to Richard de Redrers, 
or Rivers, and from him by inherit- 
ance to the Courtenays. who held it 
with a forfeiture under Edw. IV., and 
a restoration under Henry VII., and 
a second forfeiture in the person of 
Henry Courtenay under Hen. VTII., 
and a second restoration under Mary, 
until, in the reign of Charles I., it 
descended by marriage to the Mo- 
huns, who became Barons of Oke- 
hampton, and failed in 1712. Lon^ 
before that period the castle had 
ceased to be a residence of its lord. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. it was 
dismantled, and the chace disparked, 
and from that time to the present the 
bats and owls have been the only oc- 
cupants of the ruin, which has re- 
cently been purchased by Sir R. R. 
Vyvyan. A cross-course , containing 
lead and silver, is worked on the 
bank of the river below the castle. 

A weekly Market is held at Oke- 
hampton on Saturdays, and, from the 
circumstance of the oat being the 
principal grain which is grown on 
the high or poor land in the neijgh- 
bourhood, the supply of this article 
is very abundant, and the price un- 
usually low. S. of the town the 
Okement flows throngh the woods of 
Okciands (A. B. Savile, Esq.). 

Those who take delight in moor- 
land scenery should make the ascent 
of Fes Tor (probably a corruption of 
East Tor), the highest hill on Dart- 
moor, and 2050 ft. above the level of 
the sea. The summit is about 5 m. 
from Okehampton, and best reached 
by the valley of the W. Okemeirt (rt. 



bank), which for the first 3 m. is of 
considerable width, its sloping de- 
clivities presenting happy contrasts 
of wildness and cultivation. After a 
short ascent from the town the tra- 
veller will enter Okehampton Park, a 
rough hillside, which still preserves 
in its name the memory of the barons' 
chace, and where enormous furze- 
bushes, old hawthorns, and hollies, 
remain as memorials of former times; 
and where, on the brow of the hill, 
is F%t:i^s Welly a spring, it is said, 
of marvellous virtues, and to which 
it was once the custom for young 
persons to resort on the morning of 
Easter-day. The castle will be ob- 
served on the bank of the river, an<l 
a little beyond it a view is obtained 
of the old ruin in the foreground, the 
town in the middle distance, and 
woods and blue hills filling in the 
background. At a distance of a' out 
3 m. the valley contracts to a glen, 
and a turn in the path opens to view 
the mossy water-wheel of Elmdon 
Quarry^ a huge and deep excavation 
in limestone, which you should cross 
the stream to examine. On the 1. the 
hills are divided by a rough moor- 
land hollow, remarkable for a white 
granite of peculiar character, of 
which a specimen may be seen in 
London, in the Museum of Practical 
Geology (Piccadilly). It is of so fine 
a texture, and so pure a white, that 
it has been employed in the sculpture 
of chimucypieces. i m. beyond the 
quarry, look back at the view. In 
another f m. the glen divides, and at 
a solitary cottage (where a search has 
been unsuccessfully made for ore) the 
traveller leaves the brawling Oke- 
ment, and turns to the 1. up a deep 
hollow, which is abruptly closed by a 
steep acclivity. When this is sur- 
mounted he finds himself upon the 
upland of Yes Tor, a wilderness of 
bog and granite, through which he 
may at will direct his steps towards 
the summit, which is now visible, 
and marked by piles of stones ; but 
he is advised to mverge a little to the 
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rt., to some rocks called Cfreat Blaoh 
Tor, and to look down upon the 
course of the W. Okement, where 
the scene may remind him of some 
of the Highland glens. The summit 
of Yes Tor commands an extraor- 
dinary prospect. On the one side lies 
extended the hazy area of N. Devon 
and a great part of Cornwall, sunset 
defining by darker tints the moun- 
tainous region of Brown Willy : on 
the other, an expanse so wild and 
desolate as almost to defy description. 
The traveller looks into the heart of 
Dartmoor, and sees lengthening be- 
fore him gloomy ridges which stretch 
for miles, and are so entirely covered 
with bog as to be inaccessible tor many 
months in the year ; the morasses 
occupying the summits as well as the 
slopes, and everywhere rent by deep 
black chasms, so intersecting each 
other as to appear to cover the hills 
as a net. To the £. (at a distance 
of about 4 m.) is the hillside of 
Cawsand Beacon, which will excite 
astonishment by the extent of its sur- 
face : to the S.W., beyond the inter- 
vening gorge of the W. Okement, 
the summit of Great Links (or Lynx) 
Tor, resembling the ruins of walls. 
The S. side of Yes Tor is scored with 
long lines or streams of granite stones, 
— such as Creswick loves to paint, — 
which important items of a wild 
scene, from the remoteness of the 
locality, have hitherto escaped the 
quarryman. From the wild valley 
on this flank of Yes Tor may be 
observed some rocks which bear a 
whimsical resemblance to works of 
art, viz. on a low eminence (E. side), 
a tor which will undoubtedly be mis- 
taken for the ruins of a tower ; and 
on the hill-top (W. side) an isolated 
mass of granite, so true in outline to 
the figure of a huge recumbent ani- 
mal, that it might be supposed to 
have orinated the name of Great 
Lynx Tor. These chance resem- 
blances are best seen from the S. end 
of the valley. Those who desire a 
more intimate acquaintance with the 



moor may trace the W. Okement to 
its source in Cranmere Pool (p. 114), 
called " the mother of rivers, under 
the popular idea that it contains the 
fountains of the Taw, the Dart, the 
Tavy, and the R. and W. Okement ; 
but, in fiM^t, these rivers, with the 
exception of the W. Okement, flow 
from morasses which cover the neigh- 
bouring hills. The miraculous pool 
was never above 220 yds. in circumf., 
and is now partially, if not entirely, 
drained by the removal of peat from 
its banks. It is invested with a 
certain mystery, which has probably 
arisen from its isolation in the midst 
of such desolate bogs, and from the 
many fruitless attempts made by tra- 
vellers to discover it. The name 
occurs in other parts of England (for 
instance, in Wolmer Forest, Hants), 
and, according to De Luc, signifies 
the lake of cranes. Should the tra- 
veller fancy this bold adventure of 
tracing the W. Okement to its foun- 
tain-head, let him move obedient to 
the following directions, which may 
prevent his being checkmated at the 
confluence of the tributaries with the 
main stream. We suppose him under 
the N. side of Yes Tor on the bank 
of the river. At the 1st confluence 
the W. Okement is the stream on the 
rt., at the 2nd on the 1., 3rd on the 1., 
4th on the rt., 5th on the rt, 6th on 
the rt., 7th on the rt., 8th on the 1. 
Another bold walk may be taken 
across the moor to Princess Town or 
Two Bridges, the traveller steering 
by compass, or following the course 
of the streams, if provided with a 
good map ; but such excursions are 
attended with hazard in unsettled 
weather, as this elevated region is 
frequently enveloped in mist for a 
week or a fortnight at a time. 

The visitor to Okeliampton should 
also ascend Cawsand Beacon, alt. 1792 
ft., and explore the valley of the E. 
Okement, which is rich in wild rocky 
scenery, particularly about the village 
of Belstone, 2 m. distant. The river 
comes roaring down Belstone Cleave 
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over a solid floor of granite, and in 
the glen of St Michael of Halstock, 
near Belstone, meets the Blackaven 
from the uplands of Yes Tor. Here 
is Chapel Ford, which preserves in its 
name the memory of the ancient 
shrine of St. Michael, of which there 
is no other vestige. Belstone Tor is 
rather more than a mile above Chapel 
Ford ; and on the W. side of this hill 
is a sacred circle called the Nine 
Stones, but consisting of 17, the high- 
est of which is barely 2^ ft. above the 
gronnd. 

Between Okehampton and Tavis- 
tock are three of the most remark- 
able objects in the county, viz. Lid- 
ford Bridge, Lidford Cascade, and 
Brent Tor. The village of Lidford is 
9 m. from Okehampton, and the road 
runs to it over elevated ground under 
the escarpment of Dartmoor. The 
views by the way are, therefore, cha- 
racterised by the wild and the beau- 
tiful. In 6 m the traveller reaches a 
few cottages, collectively known by 
the name of Lake, where, 1. of the 
road, in a deep gully, is a small copper- 
mine called Tor Wood, deserving no- 
tice for its gigantic water-wheel and 
picturesque locality, and on the neigh- 
bouring heights Granate Tor, very 
beautifully covered with snow-white 
lichens, which show that the rock is 
not granite, although the name would 
seem to imply it. About 2 m. from 
Lake the road crosses Vale Down, 
a projection from Dartmoor, beyond 
which a lane on the rt leads in 
^m. to 

Lidford, (The only house de- 
serving the name of Inn is the Dart- 
moor Arms on the high road, 1 m. 
from the village.) The stranger will 
learn with surprise that during the 
Heptarchy this group of "ragged 
cottages, cold, treeless, and unpro- 
tected," was one of the principal 
towns in Devonshire, and the seat of 
a mint, which, however, was worked 
only for a short time, and principally 
through the reign of Ethelred if. In 
the Domesday Book it is described as 



taxed in the same manner as London 
itself; and &r William Pole mentions 
it as " the principal town of the stan- 
nary." Edw. II. conferred the manor 
and castle of Lidford upon his &- 
vourite, Piers de Gaveston. At the 
present day the chief interest of the 
place is derived from its position, as 
It stands in full view of tiie western 
front of Dartmoor. It belongs to the 
duchy of Ck>mwall, and the parish 
includes the entire forest of Dart- 
moor. The objects of curiosity are 
the ruins of the castle, an old weather- 
besften church, and a bridge which is 
one of the wonders of the county. 

The Castle,howevev, scarcely merits 
notice, except as a feature in a distant 
view of the village, being merely the 
shell of a square tower on a mound 
by the roadside. It is of evil notoriety 
as an ancient prison of the Stannary 
Court, and in 1512 was described in 
an act of Pari, as ** one of the most 
heinous, contagious, and detestable 
places in the realm.'' The Stannary 
Court, which was held in it until late 
in the last centy., was of no better 
repute, for its proceeding are said to 
have been so arbitrary m their cha- 
racter that ** hang first and try after- 
wards " was the fundamental maxim 
of "Lydford law." Accordingly 
Browne the poet, a native of Tavis- 
tock, has given us the following 
humorous description : — 

"I've ofttimes heard of Lydford law. 
How In the morn they hang and draw. 

And dt in judgment after ; 
At first I wonder'd at it much. 
But since, I've found the matter such 

That it deserves no laughter. 

They have a castle on a hill ; 
I took it for an old windmill, 

The vanes blown oflF by weather. 
To lie therein one night ^tis gness'd 
'Twere better to be stoned or press'd. 

Or hang'd, ere you come hither." 

Some have derived ** Lydford law " 
from •* the strange acts of tyrannv *' 
committed by Sir Richard GrenviUe 
(Charles I.) when governor of the 
castle, but the phrase had a much 
earlier origin, as it occurs in the 
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cnrious poem on the deposition of 
Rich. II., edited by Mr. Wright. 
The Stannary Courts had great privi- 
leges, and their customs were no 
doubt of extreme antiquity; hence, 
except among the miners, they were 
in no very good repute. The in- 
famous Jeffreys presided as judge at 
Lidford, and the inhabitants affirm 
that his ghost to this day occasionally 
visits the old court-room in the shape 
of a black pi^. The castle was 
founded at a period subsequent to the 
Conquest, and by diarter of Edw. I. 
was made the Stannary Prison for 
Devonshire. In 16.50 it was de- 
scribed as dilapidated. There is a 
tradition of a subterranean passage 
leading fi*om it to the neighbouring 
ravine. 

The Ch, (in tlie style of the 13th 
centy., and containing a primitive 
font) is close to the castle, and com- 
mands a magnificent view, particu- 
larly of the long front of Dartmoor 
with its giant tors. In the church- 
yard the stranger will notice an old 
tombstone resembling a cromlech, and 
the following curious specimen of 
sepulchral wit inscribed on a tomb by 
the porch. 

''Here lies in horizontal position 
the outside case of George Routleigh, 
watchmaker ; whose abilities in that 
line were an honour to his profession. 
Integrity was the mainspring, and 
prudence the regulator, of all the 
actions of his life. Humane, gene- 
rous, and liberal, his hand never 
stopped till he had relieved distress. 
So nicely regulated were all his mo- 
tions that he never went wrong, ex- 
cept when set a ^oing by people who 
did not know ms key. Even then 
he was easily set right again. He 
had the art of disposing his time so 
well, that his hours glided away in 
one continual round of pleasure and 
delight, till an unlucky minute put a 
period to his existence. He departed 
this life Nov. 4, 1802, aged 57, wound 
up in hopes of being taken in hand 
by his Maker, and of being thoroughly 



cleaned and repaired and set a going 
in the world to come.'' 

A short descent leads from the 
ch. to Lidford Bridge^ which in point 
of situation much resembles that of 
the Pont y Monach, or Devil's Bridse, 
in Cardiganshire. It consists of a 
single arch, which is thrown across a 
frightful cleft or ravine; the country 
in Its vicinity, though open and bleak, 
being cultivated and disposed in such 
gentle undulations, that the traveller 
would never saspect the vicinity of 
such a chasm. Many persons have 
in fact passed over the bridge without 
being aware that it was an object of 
curiosity. The river Lyd, rising on 
Dartmoor, here worms its way 
through a cleft about 70 ft. deep, but 
not more than a few yards in breadth, 
and so narrow towards the bottom 
that the struggling stream can be 
scarcely discerned in noonday. To 
obtain a good view of the singular 
scene, it is necessary to scramble as 
far as practicable down the rocks. 
The visitor should also ascend the 
course of the river (about 1 m.) to 
KitVs Fall^ a small cascade named 
from the circumstance of a young 
woman called Catherine, or Kitty, 
having been drowned near it in at- 
tempting to cross the stream when 
swollen by rain ; and, if an antiquary, 
1^ m. farther, to the basement of an 
ancient hut^ of which both the form 
and construction are uncommon. It 
is situated on the river-bank, below 
Doe Tor. The shape is rectangular, 
and the stones set face to &ce. 

A story is told of a person who 
arrived at Lidford from Tavistock 
late one night, and much to the 
astonishment of the inhabitants, as 
the bridge had been lately broken 
down. The traveller, however, had 
remarked nothing more than that his 
norse had made a sudden spring. 
Upon being afterwards shown the 
fearful chasm which he had thus un- 
consciously passed, it may be ima- 
fined with what mingled sensations 
e contemplated the danger he had so 
B 3 
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narrowly escaped. Another incident 
connected with this bridge is related 
of a Captain Williams, who, having 
determined upon destroying himself, 
rode at night from Exeter to Lidford 
Bridge, and, as was afterwards dis- 
covered by the marks on the road, 
endeavoured to spur his horse over 
the parapet. The horse, however, 
refnsed the leap, for he was the next 
day found loose on the road ; but the 
saddle and bridle were discovered 
entangled among the trees, and it is 
supposed that Captain Williams, in 
the vain hope of concealing the wil- 
fulness of his desperate act, threw 
them into the ravine before he sprung 
into it himself. In the reign of 
Charles I. -Lidford glen would have 
often afforded subjects for the pencil 
of a Salvator— savage rocks, wild 
woods, and outlaws, for the neigh- 
bourhood was the favourite haunt of 
Roger Rowle, the Robin Hood of the 
West. He was the leader of the 
Oubbf'ns, a gang of broken men, with 
the like of whom the remoter parts of 
England were then greatly infested. 
**Gubbins' land," says old Fuller, 
" is a Scythia within England, and 
they Scythians that dwell therein." 

At Lidford the traveller has entered 
the mining-field which lies between 
Dartmoor and the Tamar, and several 
mines of copper, manganese, and lead 
are scattered over the country in the 
vicinity of this village and Brent 
Tor. 

Lidford Cascade is in one of the 
prettiest spots imaginable, and situated 
immediately rt of the Tavistock road, 
1 ) m. from Lidford. A small stream 
which has its source on Blackdovm 
here slides about 110 ft. down a dark- 
coloured schistose slope to join the 
Lyd in its deep ravine. The ad- 
joining ledges are mantled with 
trees, and the scene of so soft and 
tranquil a character as to contrast 
delightfully with the rongh moor- 
land views from the higher grounds. 
A zigzag walk has been cut to the 
foot of the cascade; and a miller. 



who lives hard by, keeps the key of 
this approach, and a certain quantity 
of water ponded back, which, by the 
magic of sixpence, may be made to 
spring over the fell, to which it gives 
an imposing volume and impetuosity. 
Observe the view from the top of the 
winding descent, where the village and 
castle of Lidford are seen in connec- 
tion with the wild fi-ont of Dartmoor, 
the lower parts of the picture being 
occupied hy the wooded ravine of the 
Lyd. ** The fall of the river," says 
Gilpin, **i8 the least considerable part 
of tne scenery.'* 

Brent Tor, or the Burnt Tor (2j m. 
beyond Lidford Cascade, on the road 
to Tavistock, and in alt. 1100 ft.), is 
an outlying peak of the great Dart- 
moor range, from which it is now 
further separated by cultivation. It 
is truly a most singular eminence ; it 
is capped by a church, and when seen 
from a distance, grouped with other 
Dartmoor hills, resembles in shape a 
flame starting upwards from the 
earth. This conical form and its 
mineral formation have excited much 
discussion among geologists. Some 
have seen in Brent Tor the crater of 
an extinct volcano {red jasper may be 
found in blocks on the N. side of the 
hill), and there is but litde doubt that 
its substance is of igneous origin, 
and identical with other rocks in- 
termixed with the carbonaceous de- 
posits, and termed volcanic ash by De 
la Beche. The name of the hill is 
thus singularly appropriate; but it 
doubtless orignated in beacon-fires, 
which anciently ** flamed amaze- 
ment" from this frontier summit. 
It is an obsolete word, used by 
Spenser and other old writers, and 
derived from the Saxon brennan, to 
bum. The ch., called St. Michael de 
Btqye in old records (of which one 
dates as early as 1283), is a curious 
little weather-worn structure, about 
40 ft. in length by 14 in breadth, 
with a roof of oak, and lighted by 
one small window. It stands on the 
verge of a precipice, and in a dimi- 
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native churchyard, containing a few 
mouldering gravestones. An errone- 
ous idea has been very generally en- 
tertained, that in digging burial- 
places at this spot the rock is found 
to be so saturated with moisture that 
the excavation is in a short time 
filled with water. The fact is, how- 
ever, the ground is as dry here as in 
other churchyards; and the notion 
doubtless originated in an incident 
which occurred after a heavy fall of 
rain, when, a coffin being brought for 
interment, the grave was found partly 
filled with water, which had been 
directed into it by the shoot from the 
roof of the ch. There is, however, 
no lack of water on the hill ; as on 
its eastern side a spring gushes forth 
which has been never known to fail ; 
and the village of N. Brentor is sup- 
plied by wells, some of which are 10 
fath. deep. To return to the little ch., 
which bears every mark of antiquity 
and the weather, to which it is so ex- 
posed. Its erection is attributed by 
tradition to a merchant, who, over- 
taken by a storm at sea, resorted to 
the expedient of bribing the inter- 
ference of a saint by the promise of 
a ch., which he vowed to build upon 
the first point of land which should 
appear in sight. This happened to 
be the lofty peak of Brent Tor, and 
here, accordingly, he founded his ch. 
But there is another version of the 
story", which places the building 
originally at the foot of the hill, and 
attributes its removal to that busy- 
body the Devil, who, beins " priDce 
of the powers of the air, * carried 
the ch. to the summit, which lay in 
his own dominions. No sooner, how- 
ever, had the edifice been dedicated 
to St Michael, than the archangel 
ousted the enemy, and, tumbling him 
down hill, sent a huge rock flying at 
his heels, and this, it is said, may be 
seen to this day at the base of the tor. 
There is a similarity in the situation 
of this building and those of the 
chapels on the mounts of St. Michael 
on the coasts of Cornwall and Nor- 



mandy. The 3 churches are dedi- 
cated to St. Michael ; and it is said 
that these elevated sites were selected 
as significant of the archangel's posi- 
tion at the head of the angelic hier- 
archy. In ancient times the abbots 
of Tavistock held an annual Michael- 
mas fair on Brent Tor. Observe a 
curious monumental stone on the ex- 
terior of the ch. The view of the 
moor from this elevated spot is truly 
delightful. When the sun shines 
brightly, the ghastly appearance and 
cloud-like tints of these barren hills 
are remarkable. The most con^i- 
cuous summits of this, the western, 
front of Dartmoor are Great Links 
Tor in the N., capped by masses of 
granite, resembling the walls of a 
fortress; ffctre Tor nearly opposite, 
distinguished by the beauty of its 
conical form ; and Great Mis Tor, one 
of the most imposing of the Dartmoor 
hills, about 4 m. farther S. In the 
direction of Hare Tor the traveller 
looks up the valley of the Tavy, or 
Tavy Cleave, and upon a cloud of 
miners' huts, marking the site of the 
great copper-mine of 

ffuel Friendship, This mine is well 
worth a visit, and is no great distance 
from Brent Tor. It is an immense 
concern, highly remunerative to the 
adventurers, and curious as being en- 
tirely worked by water. The ma- 
chinery kept in action by this motive- 
power is on the largest scale ; and 
the manner in which the water is 
economised and made to traverse 
every part of the surface, so as to 
turn a number of colossal wheels, and 
to perform other labours, shows great 
ingenuity. The mine is provided 
with a steam-engine, as a precaution 
against a drought ; but the supply of 
water is seldom deficient. The high 
road from Tavistock to Exeter passes 
through the mine. 

The valley of the Tavy (see Tavis- 
tock) abounds in picturesque scenery. 
The stream is of a veiy beautiful 
character, the limpid water flowing 
over schistose rocks, which occupy 
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its bed in masses. If inclined for a 
wild excursion, you may ascend the 
river to the source of its northern 
branch on Dartmoor, passing under 
the escarpment of Hare Tor. It lies 
on a boggy platform, immediately 
above the valley previously described 
as on the southern flank of Yes Tor 
(p. 7). You can then ascend Yes 
Tor, and pass down the valley of 
the W. Okement to Okehampton. 
Another walk may be taken over the 
moor by Oranmere Pool (Rte, 12) to 
Okehampton, or by Great Mis Tor to 
Prince's Town. 

Having returned to Okehampton 
after this long digression, and pro- 
ceeding again towards Launceston, 

The road passes the Castle on the 
1., and, skirting Dartmoor for some 
distance, commands the numerous 
tors which crown the detached sum- 
mits. 

4 From Sourton Down a road 
branches off on the 1. to Lidford and 
Tavistock. 

2^ Bridestow. The churchyard has 
a curious Norman gateway, and the 
ch. a wooden screen. On the 1. is 
Leawood House (S. C. Hamlyn, Esq.); 
and beyond the village, on the rt., 
and situated in a pretty valley, Milla- 
ton, the house of J. G. Newton, Esq., 
which contains a collection of stuffed 
birds, including the following rare 
specimens, procured on Dartmoor, 
or in its immediate vicinity — the 
merlin, grey shrike, golden oriole, 
hawfinch, parrot crossbill, great 
black woodpecker, wryneck, red- 
legged partridge, little egret, and 
little crake. Further towards Lifton, 
on rt.,is Ilaine Castle (Mrs. Harris). 

8^ Lifton, In this neighbourhood 
the Lyd and two other trout-streams 
effect a junction. About 3 m. S. are 
Kelly House (A. Kelly, Esq.), and 
Bradstone Manor-home , an old Tudor 
building approached through a gate- 
house. The latter was formerly a 
seat of the Cloberry family, but is 
now tenanted by a farmer. 

1. Lifton Park (H. Blagrove, 



Esq.), an ancient possession of the 
Arundel family, whose quarterings 
are suspended in the village. 

1| Poulston, Here the traveller 
will cross the Tamar, although 
** there passeth a pleasant tradition,'' 
says Fuller, " how there standeth on 
Poulston Bridge a man of great 
strength and stature, with a black 
bill in his hand, ready to knock down 
all the lawyers that should offer to 
plant themselves in the county of 
Cornwall." In about 2 m., how- 
ever, whether lawyer or not, he will 
reach the old town of Launceston, 
(Bte. 17.) 



ROUTE 3. 

WELLINGTON TO EXETER, BY CUL* 
LUMPTON. 

Wellington, (^Handbook for Somerset- 
shire,) The road enters Devonshire 
in view of the Black Down Hills and 
Wellington Monument, as described in 
Rte. 2. 

12 Cullumpton (Inn: White Hart), 
an old but uninteresdng town, situ- 
ated on the river Culme, and on the 
Bristol and Exeter railroad, and for- 
merly known for a manufacture of 
woollen stuffs. The Ch, is dedicated 
to St. Andrew, and dates, in part, 
from the 15th centy. ; but a chapel 
on the S. side was built in l.')28 by 
one John Lane, a clothier of this 
town, and deserves notice for its ex- 
ternsJ ornaments, which represent 
the machinery employed in the manu- 
facture of cloth. The screen is a 
gorgeous specimen, and the walls of 
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the ch. are ornamented with curious 
paintings in distemper, which were 
concealed by plaster previous to the 
restoration of the building in 1849. 
One in the N. aisle is a colossal fignre 
of St. Christopher with fishes and 
mermaids at his feet ; another repre- 
sents St. Michael weighing departed 
spirits; and a third, St. Clara ar- 
rayed in an orange-coloured robe. 
There are other figures of an equally 
gigantic size, but some have been 
injured by marble monuments. 

In the town is the West of England 
CkurcfiFhell Foundry; in the neigh- 
bourhood several paper-mills and Hil- 
lersdon House (W. C. Grant, Esq.) ; 
on the road to Uoniton, The Grange 
(E. S. Drewe, Esq.); and, in the 
adjoining parish of Uffculme, Brad- 
field ffall, B. B. Walrond, Esq., one 
of the finest ancient mansions in the 
county, and in which this fkmily has 
been seated for many generations. 
Flymtree ch., 4 m. S.S.E., has one of 
the old screens. 

2 Bradninchf 1 m. from ffele Sta- 
tion, In 1644, during the Rebellion, 
King Charles was here in person, and 
slept several nights at the rectory, 
now called Bradninch House (G. 
Pearce, E^.), where his bedstead is 
still preserved. The ch, contains a 
fine screen and an old painting of the 
Crucifixion. The N. aisle was built 
in the reign of Hen. VII. by the fra- 
ternity of St. John, or Guild of Cord- 
wainers. 

2 rt. Killerton Park (Sir T. D. 
Acland, Bart., M.P.). 1. Spraydon 
House (W. B. Moore, Esq.). 

3 1. Poltimore House (Lord Polti- 
more). rt., not far oflF the road, the 
village of Bramford Speke, The 
family of Speke was once very 
powerful in Devon. " There are yet 
in remembrance," says Westcote, in 
his Survey (1630), "certain by- 
paths over enclosed lands, which 
they call Speke's Paths^ as lawful for 
him and his people to ride, go, and 
drive that way, but for no other ; but 
they are all wellnigh forgotten and 



shut up now." " The church of Bram-« 
ford Speke," says Dr. Oliver, **is 
neglected and decaying." There is 
a very ancient chantry of the Speke 
family. 

3 B^XETEB, 1934 m. from London 
by rail. ( Inns : New London Inn ; 
—Clarence Hotel ;— Globe Hotel.) 
Exeter (pop. 31,333), without rival 
the Queen of the West, situated on 
the I. bankof th^e river Exe, ''upon 
a hill among hills," is remarkable for 
its salubrity, and interesting both to 
the antiquary and lover of the pic- 
turesque. Its ori^n is very remote, 
and its history distinguished by stir- 
ring events. The Britons are sup- 
posed to have founded it long before 
the invasion of Caesar ; the Komans 
advanced it, by the name of Isca 
Damnoniorum, to the dignity of a 
Roman capital; and under the 
Saxons it was an important mercan- 
tile station, probably by reason of its 
vicinity to the Dartmoor tin-works. 
"Excestria clara metallis" — Exeter 
famous for her mines— is the charac- 
teristic assigned to her at a later 
period by Henry of Huntingdon. 
Athelstan expelled the Britons from 
Exeter, driving them across the Ta- 
mar, and surrounded the city with a 
wall (or repaired the old Roman 
one), as some protection against the 
Danes, who wintered in Exeter in the 
year 876, and repeatedly pillaged it, 
particularly under Sweyn in 1003. 
After the Conquest, in 1066, it was 
besieged by Will. I. ; in 1137 by 
Stephen ; unsuccessfully by Perkin 
Warbeck in 1497 (Hen. VII.) ; and 
by the insurgents for the re-establish- 
ment of the Roman Catholic ritual 
in 1.549 (Edw. VI.). In Sept. 1643, 
during the Great Rebellion, it was 
taken by Prince Maurice after an 8 
months' siege, and by the Parliamen- 
tary forces under Fairfax in April 
1646, having in the intermediate 
period been the head-quarters of 
the Royalists, and the residence of 
the queen, who here gave birth to 
the princess Henrietta, afterwards 
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Duchess of Orleans. In Nov. 1688 
the Prince of Orange made his formal 
entry into this city; and in 1789 it 
was visited by Geo. III. and his 
Queen, who were received in great 
state by the mayor " and aldermen — 
a ceremouv which excited the merri- 
ment of Feter Pindar, who tells us 
how 

**May8ter May*r, upon my word, 
Pbked to the king a gert loug sword. 
Which he poked bock agen." 

Exeter gives the titles of marquis and 
earl to the Cecil family, and by an act 
of Pari., enacted in the reign of Edw. 
VI., is constituted an independent 
county. The principal thoroughfares 
divide it into 4 parts; High Street 
and Fore Street traversing it in a line 
from E. to W., and North Street and 
South Street running N. and S., and 
meeting at rt. angles to High Street. 
Of late years the prevalent building 
mania has greatly extended its di- 
mensions. The principal suburbs 
are 8L SidwelVs on the N.E., Mount 
Radford on the S.E., St. David's on the 
N.W., and Exe Island and a square 
called the Quarter on the S.W. 

Exeter can boast of man^ eminent 
children: Sir William Morice, 1602, 
Secretary of State to Charles II. ; Sir 
Thomas Bodley^ foimder of the Bod- 
leian Library; Thomas Talden, the 
poet, 1671; Simon Ockley, the Orien- 
talist, 1675; Eustace Budgell, the 
friend of Addison, 1685; Sir Vicary 
Gibbs, the lawyer, 1750 ; Robert, Lord 
Qiffordf 1779 ; and William Jackson, 
the composer, 1730. Lord Chancellor 
King was also a native of Exeter ; and 
Richard Hooker, the divine, bom in 
its immediate neighbourhood, at 
Heavitree, 1554. This city had one ' 
of the earliest presses set up in Eng- , 
land, and a translation of the .^reat 
poem of Tasso was here first printed . 
and published. { 

The Cathedral is the chief point of 
interest Its history is doubtful, but ' 
its foundation is to be referred to the 
reign of Edw. the Confessor (1050), \ 
when the seat of the bishopric was 



removed from Crediton to EbLCter. 
At that time, as Hooker informs us, 
a Benedictine monastery (founded by 
Athelstan) and two other religious 
houses stood within the precincts of 
the present close; but whether the 
Confessor's structure was the monas- 
tery of Athelstan enlarged for a ca- 
thedral is undecided. No Saxon 
remains are to be recognised in the 
present building, which was com- 
menced in 1112 (Hen. I.), under 
Bishop Warel wast, of whose cathedral 
the present Norman towers formed a 
part. When Stephen took the cil^ 
he pillaged and partially burnt this 
cathedral; but the damage was re- 
paired, and the building had been 
enlarged at various times before the 
rei^ of Edw. I. (1279), when Bp. 
Qmvil determined upon remodelling 
the whole, and to the skill and muni- 
ficence of this prelate, and the good 
taste of his successors in adhering to 
his plan, is due the present struc- 
ture. Quivil retain^ the Norman 
towers, the Lady Chapel, and that of 
St. Gabriel, making them subservient 
to his design ; and the work of re- 
novation begun by him was carried 
on during a period of 100 years, 
under the superintendence of succes- 
sive prelates, the expense being de- 
frayed principallv by the bishops, 
the cler^, and the religious houses 
of the diocese. The choir, it appears, 
was finished by Bishop Stapelaon, in 
1310, at which period, also, many of 
the windows were fitted with painted 
glass from Normandy. In the reign 
of Edw. III. Bishop Grandisson ex- 
tended the nave, vaulted the roof 
with stone, and ornamented the W. 
front with the fa9ade or screen ; and 
in 1380 (Rich. IL) the cathedral was 
completed by Bishop Brantyngham, 
who had added the cloisters and altar 
window. From that distant period 
all the architectural details were pre- 
served uninjured through a long 
series of years to the Reformation, 
after which Queen Elizabeth's Visit- 
ors began that havoc which was con- 
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suinmated in the Rebellion, when the 
Puritans destroyed the cloisters, and 
passed and executed a sweeping sen- 
tence of decapitation upon the deco- 
rative figures. 

The exterior of the cathedral has 
a ven^tible appearance, the Norman 
towers rising with great effect to a 
height of 145 ft., and corresponding 
in form and size, although dissimilar 
in their details. The upper or dere 
story is supported by flying buttresses 
of very elegant proportions, and the 
ridge of the roof has a worked border, 
an uncommon but effective ornament. 
The western fagade, although it cannot 
compete with those of Wells, Lin- 
coln, Peterborough, or York, is an 
elaborate piece of stonework, forming, 
as it were, ** a gallery of patriarchs, 
sovereigns, prelates, barons, saints, 
and angels." From this host of 
figures Mr. Cockerell has selected 
the 4 Saxon Kings, and the Norman, 
Plantagenet, and Tudor dynasties, 
as ** remarkable, characteristic, and 
beautiful sculpture." The interior 
is divided into a nave with 2 aisles, a 
transept terminating in the towers, a 
choir and side aisles, 10 chapels, a 
chapterhouse, and a room called the 
consistory court ; the structure oc- 
cupying an area 403 ft in length by 
74 ft. in breadth. 

Upon entering the nave (which 
is 175 ft. in length) the stranger 
may experience a slight disappoint- 
ment, from the frcEhness of the 
stone, which gives it a modem ap- 
pearance, and from a ^lare of sun- 
shine. Grandeur and simplicity are, 
however, its attributes, although, as 
a part of a Gothic building, it has a 
certain baldness, from the scarcity of 
ornament. The great TV. tcindow, 
universally admired, is a remark- 
able specimen of Dec., with flowing 
tracery ; it contains in the centre the 
figure of St. Peter, to whom the ca- 
thedral is dedicated. The piers of 
the nave (Dec.) are clustered with 
shafts of Purbcck marble, and sup- 
port the upper or clere story, from 



which projects the MinstreVs Gallery 
(supposed date Edw. III.), a curious 
relic of olden times. The organ 
screen which separates the nave from 
the choir is one of the greatest curi- 
osities in the cathedral, and remark- 
able for the beauty of its design and 
workmanship. The greater part of 
it is as old as the reign of Edw. III. ; 
and it contains, in a series of panels, 
13 rude oil-paintings on stone, coeval 
with the screen itself. These repre- 
sent the Creation, Adam and Eve, 
the Deluge, Moses dividing the Red 
Sea, the Destruction of Solomon's 
Temple, the Building of the Second 
Temple, the Angel appearing to 
Zacharias, the Nativity, the Baptism, 
the Removal from the Cross, the 
Resurrection, the Ascension, and the 
Descent of the Holy Ghost. The 
organ is a lar^e and powerful instru- 
ment. Turmng from the screen the 
stranger will observe at the N. end 
of the transept a strange old clocks 
which will acquaint him, not only 
with the time of dav, but with the 
age and the phase olr the moon. It 
has 2 dials, and its consti-uction is 
referred tb the reign of Edw. III., 
when the science of astronomy was 
in its nonage, and the earth regarded 
as the central point of the universe. 
The upper disc, which was added in 
1760, shows the minutes. The 
lower disc is divided into 3 parts; 
the figure of the earth forming the 
nucleus of the innermost circle, that 
of the sun traversing the outer space, 
that of the moon the intermediate 
one. The sun is stamped with a 
fieur-de-lis, the upper end pointing 
to the hour of the day, the lower to 
the age of the moon ; while the figure 
of the moon is made black on one 
side, and moved by the clockwork 
so as to imitate the varying aspect 
of its inconstant original. The N. 
tower is generallv ascended by visitors 
for a view of the Peter Bell, which 
weighs 12,500 lbs., and, as an Ehiglish 
bell, is surpassed in size only by the 
Great Tom of Oxford, and Great 
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Peter of "Vork, the latter, which at 
present is the king of oar bells, 
weighing 10 tons 15 cwt. The roof 
commands a bird's-eye view of the 
city. The S. tower contains 1 1 bells, 
10 of which are rung in peal, and 
are the heaviest set in the kingdom. 
The stranger next enters the choir 
(Dec. 1279-1310), where he will be 
much interested by the E. window, 
the dark array of oaken stalls and 
canopies, but particularly by the 
Bishop* 8 Throne, a fabric of most ex- 
((uisite and airy workmanship, tower- 
ing to the roof This beautiful struc- 
ture, a tabernacle of black oak- work, 
rises in a pyramidal form to a height 
of 52 ft., and was erected in the pre- 
lacy of Bishop Bothe, 1470. It was 
fortunately taken down and con- 
cealed during the Rebellion, and so 
escaped destruction at the hands of 
the Puritans. The workmanship of 
of the pulpit (date 1560), and of the 
3 stalls on the rt. of the choir, should 
also be remarked. The windows, 
adorned with curiously ramified 
tracery and painted glass, are dis- 
similar to each other on the same 
side of the cathedral, but correspond 
with those which are opposite to 
them. The g^eat E. window, of early 
Perpend, work, was constructed 1380 
-82. The choir is separated from 
the aisles by a modem stone screen 
in the Pointed style of the 13th 
centy., but is not improved by being 
filled in with glass for the conveni- 
ence of the congregation. On the rt. 
side of the altar the visitor will ob- 
serve the 3 stone stalls, which are of 
unequal height, and were formerly 
the seats of the celebrant, deacon, 
and subdeacon in the festivals of the 
Roman Church. 

The aisles of the choir and the 
chapels contain a number of curious 
monumenUfihe oldest of which is said 
to be that of Bishop Warelwast. The 
following merit particular notice, 
In the Uidy Chapel those of Bishops 
Stafford (S. wall) and Bartholomew 
(N. wall) ; the effigy and canopy of 



the former being of alabaster: be- 
tween the chapels of Our Lady and 
St. Gabriel, the monument of Bish'>p 
Bronescombe, an elegant specimen of 
sepulchral art, supposed to date from 
the reign of Edw. III., although the 
bishop died in 1280: and on the N. 
side of the choir, the Dec. tomb of 
Bishop Stapeldon (1327), murdered 
in the reign of Edw. II. by a London 
mob. In the wall of the N. aisle is 
the effigy oi an emaciated figure ex- 
tended on a shroud, vulgarly said to 
represent the body of a certain 
bishop who had died from starva-» 
tion in an attempt to fast the 40 days 
of Lent: in the S. aisle 2 tombs with 
cross-legged effigies. St. Gabriers 
chapel contains 2 modem works of 
art, marble statues of Northcote (a 
native of Plymouth) and Lieut.- 
General Simcoe, by Chantrey and 
Flaxman. Lastly, in the S. aisle of 
the choir, the stranger should notice 
a simple monument on which a seraph 
is so placed as to appear as if it had 
just descended from the sky. 

In the chapterhouse is preserved 
the cathedral library, which consists 
of about 8000 volumes, including a 
copy of an edition of Oesar printed 
in 1471 ; the cathedral MSS., of 
which some are of Saxon origin ; the 
episcopal registers from the reign of 
Edw. I. ; and a volume of Domesday, 
relating to the counties of Devon 
and 0>mwall. 

The following table may be found 
useful for reference : — 



Part of Cath. 

N. and & tow- 
ers. 

I^dy Chapel : 
Chapterhouso. 

Transept: part 
of choir. 

Choir finished: 
windows. 

Nave: screen. 

Altar window : 
cloisters. 

Part of Chap- 
terhouse. 

Bishop's 
Throne* 



Reign. 
Hen.! 


Bp. of Ex. 
. Warelwast 1112 


— ni. 


. Bniere. . 1230 


Edw.L 


. Quivtt. . 1279 


II. 


. Stapeldon. 1310 


III. 

Rich. 11. 


. Grandisson 1330 
. Brantyng- 1380 

ham 
. Lacy . . 1427 


Hen. VI. 


Edw. IV. 


. Bothe . . 1470 
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In 1852 an ancient fresco-painting 
was discovered on the N. waJl of the 
cathedral, above the monument in 
Sylkes* Chantry Chapel. The sub- 
ject is the Resurrection. Our Sa- 
viour is depicted as just risen from 
the tomb, holding a crosier in his 1. 
hand, and in the act of bestowing a 
benediction with his rt. The prin- 
cipal personages of the sacred narra- 
tive stand around him, and Jerusa- 
lem is delineated in the background. 
The colouring is still vivid. 

Exeter and its suburbs contain 21 
parish churches, besides numerous 
ohapels. The following possess some 
interest for the stranger -.—Allhallows 
in the Walls (Bartholomew-yard), 
with a fine E, window of coloured 
glass : Si, James's (N.E. suburb), with 
painted E. window, and carved pul- 
pit said to have been .taken in a 
Spanish ship, temp. Eliz. : 8t, Law^ 
rence*s (High-street), with oak screen 
and curious altarpiece, and over 
the doorway a statue of Queen Eliz., 
which once adorned a conduit in 
High-stroet: St, Martin's (Cath - 
yard), believed to date in part from 
1065 : St, Mary Arches (street of same 
name), containing old monuments : 
St. Mary Major's (Cath.-yard), very 
ancient, particularly the tower, with 
fine screen, and, over the N. en- 
trance, figure of St. Lawrence on a 
gridiron: St, Mary Steps (West- 
street) ; in the tower an antique clcek 
with 3 figures, popularly called Mat- 
thew the miller and his 2 sons ; the 
central figure representing Hen. 
VIII.: St, Olave's (Fore-street), very 
old, given by Will. I. to Battle Abbey, 
and after the Edict of Nantes to the 
French Refugees : St, Paul's (Paul- 
street), with painted window and font 
of black marble : St, Petrock's (Cath.- 
yard), containing among the sacra- 
mentieil plate vessels dated 1572, 
1640, and 1692: St. SidwelVs (N.E. 
suburb), a- modem edifice in the 
Pointed style, but the pillars dividing 
nave and aisles are part of the ori- 
ginal building ; the capitals of these , 



pillars are decorated with figures of 
St. Sidwell and angels, and the pul- 
pit is a rich specimen of carved- 
work: St. Thomas the Apostle (Co- 
wick-street), containing a, monument 
by Bacon to the memory of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Medleys her husband was 
the present Bp. of Fredericton, for 
some years vicar of this parish: 
lastly, Exwick Chapel (at Exwick), 
built in 1842, and richly decorated. 

Kougemont Castle (whose site is now 
occupied l)y the Devon Sessions H.) 
was the ancient citadel, which, built 
on an eminence, commanded a view 
over the town and its approaches. 
Tradition assigns its foundation to 
Julius Caesar in the year 50 b.c., and 
derives its name from the red colour 
of the soil and stones ; but William 
of Worcester informs us that both 
the castle and its title were originated 
by a baron named Rothemond. It is 
cfear, however, from the remains, 
that, whoever had the honour of its 
foundation, the structure was rebuilt 
by the Normans. It is generally be- 
lieved to have been the residence of 
some of our Saxon kings, and in 
more recent times of the dukes of 
Cornwall. As the citadel of Exeter 
it has played a conspicuous part in 
the military history of the county. In 
1067 it was taken by the Conqueror, 
who, having altered its gates as a 
mark of subjection, bestowed it upon 
Baldwin de Brioniis, the husband of 
his niece Albreda, with whose de- 
scendants it remained down to the 
year 1 230. Again, during the troubles 
of Stephen's reign it was captured by 
the king, when all the outer works 
were burnt ; ** the besieged/' says an 
old Chronicler, " being compelled to 
throw even their supplies of wine 
upon the flames in order to extin- 
guish them." In the reign of Hen. 
IV. John Holland, Duke of Exeter, 
had a fine mansion within its walls, 
but no traces of that building are now 
to be seen ; and even as early as the 
reign of Charles I. Rougemont was 
described as " an old myning castle. 
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whose gaping chinks and aged coun- 
tenance presageth a downfall ere 
long/' Shakspeare represents Rich- 
ard IIT. as having visited it, and here 
felt a presentiment of his approach- 
ing fate: haunted by the name of 
Kichmond, the tyrant exclaims — 

" Richmond ! — ^when last I was at Exeter, 
The mayor in coartefy show'd me the castle, 
And call'd it Rouge-mont: at which name 

iRtarted, 
Because a bard of Ireland told me once 
I should not live long after I saw Rich- 

mtmd." 

The remains of this castle are now 
very inconsiderable, consisting only of 
the gateway, of a portion of the walls, 
and three of the bastions ; but from 
one part of the ranr.part the stranger 
may obtain a peep across the city to 
distant hills. The pleasure-grounds 
of Bougemont Lodge, K. S. Gard, Esq. 
(adjoining the castle gate, and where 
the stranger will be admitted on 
presenting his card), contain the ivied 
walls of the ancient entrance, and 
the most perfect part of the castle 
mound, which is tastefully laid out 
as a terrace walk. 

The promenade called Northern- 
hay is under the castle wall, where 
the sloping bank was levelled and 
planted many oeuturies ago. It is a 
favouriteloungewith the inhabitants; j 
but the view fiom it embraces little 
more than the neighbouring County ^ 
Gaol and Bridewelly and is therefore ' 
of no very remarkable interest. At ' 
the back of this gaol is the Reservoir I 
for the supply of the city ; where 
also, close to the road, in the adjoin- 
ing field, is a small mound dignified 
with the title of Danes^ Castle, and 
supposed to mark the site of an out- 
post of the Roman garrison. 

The Devon Assize Hall and Sessions- 
house were built in 1773. The 
Crown Court contains " Tlie Acquit- 
tal of Susannah," a picture presented 
\yj the lamented Mr. Brockedon to 
his native county. 

The venerable facade of the GuUd- 
hall is the principal ornament of 
High Street. The building was re- 



stored in the year 1464, and the part 
projecting into the street is supposed 
to have been added about 1593. The 
hall is ornamented with the armorial 
bearings of mayors, incorporated 
trades, and benefactors of Exeter, 
and contains, among some other pic- 
tures, portraits of General Monk and 
Henrietta Maria (bom in Exet^*), 
daughter of Charles I., b^ Sir Peter 
Lely ; and of Lord Chief Justice 
Pratt, afterwards Earl Camden, by 
Hudson. There is also an electric 
clock, communicating by wires with 
the cathedral bell, which, on strik- 
ing, proclaims the mean time at 
Greenwich. 

The Devon and Exeter Institution 
(in the Cathedral Yard), founded in 
1813 for the cultivation of the arts 
and sciences, possesses a valuable 
library, a few paintings, and some 
cabinets illustrative of natural his- 
tory. The Polytechnic Fnstit,, estab. 
1847> has an interesting museum (in 
Magdalene House Academv). 

At the E. end of High Street is the 
old dilapidated building oi^St, John's 
Hospital, now appropriated to a free 
grammar-school, a blue-coat and 
commercial schools. It was founded 
at a very early time for 5 priests, 9 
boys, and 12 almsmen, and sup- 
pressed in the reign of Hen. Vlll. 
The structure encloses a f^uadrangle, 
and in the centre of this a statue 
of Hen. VII. arrayed as a Roman, 
and once the ornament of the E. 
gate of the city, which stood near 
Sie hospital. 

CoUege Hall, in the S. quarter of 
Exeter, dates from the 14th centy., 
and is attached to a building com- 
monly called the College, containing 
houses of residence for the Vicars 
Choral of the Cathedral. The Exeter 
Architectwal Diocesan Society has 
permission to use the Hall, which is 
nung with antique portraits, sup- 
posed to represent certain early 
bishops of the diocese, and a num- 
ber of drawings by members of the 
society. 
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Among other buildings and insti- 
tutions the stranger may be interest- 
ed by the Market-houses, 2 modem 
erections in Fore Street and Queen 
Street; the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion (in the S.E. suburb, near tiie 
banks of the river on the Topsham 
road), founded in 1826, and opcfn to 
visitors on Tuesdays and Fridays ; 
and the Institution for the Blind (on 
St. David's Hill, beyond North 
Street), founded in 1838, and shown 
daily, except on Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 

Exeter also contains three old 
chapels, which are connected with 
almshouses, and may be of interest 
to the antiquary. They are St. Wy- 
nard's (in Magdalen Street), date 
1436 ; the chapel of the Leper^s Hos- 
pital, at the foot of Magdalen Hill ; 
and the Chapel of St, Ann, a small 
building only 15 rt. long, in Sidwell 
Street. A house in High Street (at 
the comer of North Street) supports 
an old wooden figure, the size of life, 
representing St. Peter in the act of 
treading upon Paganism. 

^ North Street passes down a steep 
hill to an iron bridge or viaduct of 
6 arches, a useful work, erected by 
the Exeter Improvement Commis- 
sioners at a cost of 3500/. 

Tlie Cemetery is situated to the 1. 
of this street, and comprises about 5 
acres of sloping ground, prettily laid 
out with shrill:^ and walks. 

On the roads leading out of the 
city are the Nursery Grounds of Ex- 
eter, which rank among the largest 
and most celebrated in Kngland, the 
climate and the nature of the soil — 
a bog-earth, resulting from the dis- 
integration of the red sandstone— 
being peculiarly favourable to vege- 
tation. Those of Messrs. Veitch, 
and Messrs. Lucombe, Pierce, and 
Co., are the most important; the 
former on the road to Topsham, the 
latter on that to Alphiugton. In 
Veitch's there is a specimen of the 
Califomian fir, a tree which in its 
native country grows to an enormous 



size, and is the monarch of the 
woods. 

Excursions, — Many very delighful 
spots are within a day's drive of 
^eter, even for those who travel 
after the old fashion ; but the rail- 
way has brought many of the most 
beautiful scenes in the county 
within easy access in point of time. 
Among the most interesting locali- 
ties may be mentioned the romantic 
moorland in the neighbourhood of 
Moreton Hampstead ; the hanks of the 
Teign from Dunsfonl Bridge, on the 
Moreton road, to a point 2 m. 
above Fingle Bridge; Ckudleigh 
Rock; the watering-places of Sid- 
mouth, Budleigh Sulterton, and Ex- 
mouth; the Dart from Totness to its 
mouth ; and the mins of Berry Po- 
meroy Castle, The Dart and Berry 
Pomeroy, as well as the towns of 
Dawlish and Tei^mouth, are 
brought as it were within the envi- 
rons of Exeter by the South Devon 
Railway. For a full description of 
these localities consult the index. 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
town you may make shorter excur- 
sions of interest. The park of Pow- 
derham Castle (E. of Devon) is ac- 
cessible to the public. The castle 
retains little of its old military cha- 
racter, but, according to Polwhele, 
was built either before the Conquest, 
to hinder the Danes from sailing up 
the river to Exeter, or by William 
de Ou, a Norman baron who came 
over with the Con<}ueror. In the 
reign of Edward I. it belonged to a 
family named Powderham, from 
whom it passed to the celebrated 
Humphrey de Bohun, and in 1377, 
by marriage, to the Courtenays,Earis 
of Devon. The park is nearly 10 
m. in circumf., and commanded by 
the Belvidere, a tower from which a 
noble prospect is surveyed in 3 dif- 
ferent parts from the 3 windows. 
Magnificent views are to be obtained 
from the ridge of Haldon, and from 
Wattle Down, To reach the latter 
eminence you should turn ofif to the 
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1. from the Okehampton road, a short 
distance beyond the 2nd milestone 
from Exeter. The banks of the Ship 
Canal afford a pleasant walk to Top- 
sham, or further to the termination 
of the canal at a place called Turf. 
And again, those who are interested 
by vestiges of ancient buildings may 
pursue a field-path to a farmhouse 
situated to the 1. of the Cullumpton 
road, beyond the turnpike. In this 
building are some remains of Polsloe 
Priory, once a Benedictine nunnery. 
The stranger should also know that 
Exwick Hill, N.W., commands a 
fine view of the city; that Penn- 
sylvania, a row of houses on the old 
Tiverton road, looks down the vale 
of the Exe and the glistening river 
to its confluence wit£ the sea ; and 
that the delightful grounds of Ford- 
lands (J. Abbott, Esq.), ^ m. W., are 
often visited (with permission) by 
parties of pleasure. 2J m. N.E. of 
Exeter is Pinhoe ch. with an ancient 
screen ; and about 4 m. N.E., Polti- 
rrwre House, a seat of Lord Poltimore, 
which in 1645 was garrisoned by 
Fairfax. 

Heavitree, 1 m. on the road to 
Honiton, was formerly the place 
where criminals were executed. By 
the turnpike-gate is Livery Dole, an 
old chapel and almshouses, the latter 
lately rebuilt (see p. 24) ; and near 
St. Loyes (Pitman Jones, Esq.) the 
ancient chapel of St. Eligius or St. 
Loyes, now a farm stable. 

The Exeter Ship Canal, which 
floats the produce of foreign climes 
to this ancient city, deserves the 
notice of the stranger as one of the 
oldest canals in England. In early 
times the river flowed deep with the 
tide as high as Exeter; but in 1284 
it was closed to salt -water and sea- 
going vessels at Topsham, by the 
erection of a weir, the work of Isa- 
bella de Redvers, Countess of Devon 
(whence Countess Weir), who thus 
revenged herself upon the citizens 
for some affi*ont. Her successor, 
Hugh Courtenay, added insult to this 



I injury, maltreating the city officers 
on a quay which he had constructed 
at his own town of Topsham. The 
corporation of Exeter ineffectually 
sought redress. They established 
at law their right to the navigation 
of the river, but, with a verdict 
in their favour, were unable to act 
until the reign of Hen. VIII., when 
they procured authority from Pari, 
to cut a canal from Topsham to Ex- 
eter, and this they speedily did, at a 
cost of about 5000/. The city, being 
thus again connected with the sea, 
was made a royal port by Charles II. 
Subsequently, at different times, the 
canal was enlarged, and in 1825 was 
extended to a place called Turf, and 
widened and deepened to its present 
dimensions. It is now about 5 m. in 
length, 15 ft. in depth, and 30 ft. in 
width, so that 2 vessels of consider- 
able size have room to pass each 
other. At one end it terminates in 
a lock 120 ft. long, and of the width 
of the canal ; at the other, in a basin 
by the quav at Exeter, 917 ft. in 
length, 18 ft. in depth, and from 90 
to 110 ft in breadth. 

The river Exe, rising in Somerset, 
on the barren waste of Exmoor, is 
one of the most considerable rivers 
in Devonshire, and, like all the 
streams of this rooky county, flows 
in a clear and merry current through 
wooded and romantic vales. Its 
course is about 70 m., and in this 
long journey it is augmented by nu- 
merous tributaries, and 4 m. below 
Exeter is joined by the Clyst, when 
it suddenly expands to more than a 
mile in width, and becomes navi- 
gable for vessels of large size. The 
shores of this estuary are well 
wooded and picturesque, but their 
effect is somewhat injured by the 
intrusive embankment and long 
array of poles of the South Devon 
rail and its telegraph. 
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ROUTE 4. 

AXMINSTER TO EXETER, BT HONITON 
(OTTERY ST. MARY). 

Axminsier (/hns; George; Old 
Bell), a town of melancholy ap- 
pearance, but in a very pretty coun- 
try. It was formerly well known 
for its carpets, which fcr many years 
were manufactured in the Court 
House, close to the ch., and were 
first made by a Mr. Whitty, in 1755, 
who was rewarded for his ingenuity 
with the medal of the Society of Arts. 
These celebrated fabrics were far 
superior to anything of the kind 
which had been previously made in 
England; rather glaring in colour, 
but for durability considered equal 
to the carpets brought from Turkey. 
Their excellence in this respect was 
due to their being made entirely by 
hand, like tapestij. The manufac- 
ture is now carried on at Wilton, 
near Salisbury, but the rugs alone are 
hand-made, the carpets are woven. 
The factory at this place has been 
closed many years. Axminster has 
been the theme of much antiquarian 
discussion. It is generally believed 
to have been founded before the in- 
vasion of Carsar, and connected with 
the British camps of Membury and 
Mut^ury, which are still in good pre- 
servation N. and S. of the town. 
Some also suppose that this neigh- 
bourhood wa^ the scene of the fu- 
rious battle of Brunanburg, in which 
Athelstan defeated a combined host 
of Danes, Scotch, and Irish, date 
937; and 9 kings were left dead 
upon the field ; and the ancient name 
of the town, Branburg, as well as 
other names in the vicinity, such as 



Kingsfield, Warlake, and Kilmmgton 
(Kil-maen-ton, the town at the 
stony burial-place), would seem to 
give support to this opinion* The 
modem name of Axminster proba- 
bly originated about that time, when 
Athelstan is said to have founded 
the Minster in commemoration of 
his victory. 

The Minster is the prominent and 
only interesting feature of the town. 
It is a handsome stone structure 
dedicated to St. Mary, and, in part, 
unquestionably of early date. In 
the nave are a triple pulpit of carved 
oak, an old but plain font, and on 
the wall under the organ-loft 2 
sculptured figures which belonged 
to a monument of the Drakes of 
Ashe ; on each side of the chancel 
an ancient freestone, but painted, 
effigy in a niche ; that on the rt. re- 
presenting the founder of the min- 
ster, that on the 1. one of our Saxon 
kings, minus his head, which was 
knocked off by an ignorant mason 
employed in the ch. ; on the rt. 
of the altar 3 sedilia and a pis- 
cina with 2 pointed arches ; in the 
S. aisle a painting of the 12 Apos- 
tles by some unknown genius of 
Axminster; and in the N. aisle a 
part of the ancient screen. The 
chancel has an old roof, the nave a 
modem one perfectly plain. The 
pillars of the nave are of blue lias, 
painted grey. The S. aisle was built 
in 1800. iUtogether the Minster is 
barely worth a shilling as a sight. 
The most curious part of it is an 
arched doorway with zigzag mould- 
ing at the E. end of the S. aisle, but 
which was originally placed on the 
S. side of the building opposite the 
N. entrance. 

Some pleasant excursions can be 
made from this town, and one which 
should be the object of every visitor, 
viz. to Ford Abbey {Handbook for 
Dorset), situated on the border of the 
neighbouring county, 7 m. distant. 
lyiomcombe, adjoining it, was the 
birthplace of Admiral Hood, Vise. 
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Bridport, 1728. His iather was the 
yicar. 

The traveller should also visit the 
gatehouse of Shute, the ancient seat 
of the Poles, an interesting ruin em- 
bowered among trees, about 3 m. 
S.W. The present mansion (^r J. 
G. R. Pole, Bart.) commands a view 
of ^e sea, and contains pictures 
occasionally shown to strangers. 
Nearer Colyton are the ruins of Col- 
combe, another old seat of this family. 
{See Colyton.) . In the Ch. of Shute, 
a mossy building overshadowed by 
an enormous yew-tree, are the monu- 
ments of the Poles, and among them 
one to Sir Will, Pole, the antiquary, 
who is represented in his court dress, 
as Master of the Household to Queen 
Anne. 

Other objects of interest are some 
trifling remains of Newenham Abbey, 
4 m. 8. on the road to Seaton, 
founded by the family of Mohun in 
the reign of Hen. III. They are to 
be found in the orchard of Mr. 
Swain's fSarm, rt. of the road, by a 
path through five fields. Some of the 
arches are standing. — Ashe (close 
to Musbury, a village 3 m. towards 
Seaton), the birthplace of the great 
Duke of Marlborough, now a form- 
house, but with the original kitchen, 
and some other old rooms long be- 
lieved to be haunted by their an- 
cient lords, whose effigies may be 
seen in the ch. of Musbury. John 
Churchill, the illustrious warrior, 
** Conqueror of the Bourbons " at 
Blenheim, Ramillies, Malplaquet, 
and Oudenarde, was bom here on 
the 5th of July, 1650. His father, 
says Alison, was Sir Winston 
Churchill, a gallant cavalier, who 
had drawn his sword on behalf of 
Charles I., and had in consequence 
been deprived of fortune and driven 
into exile by Cromwell. His mother 
was Elizabeth Drake, collaterally 
connected with the descendants of 
the great navigator. — To resume our 
list : — Memhwy and Musbury, en- 
.trenchments on lofty hills, respect- 



ively N. and S. of the town ; Hawks- 
down Hill, over Axmouth, the site of 
another camp ; all three conmiand- 
ing very extensive prospects : — the 
c/iy scenery W, of Seaton : — and lastly 
the Pinney Landslips on the coast 
between Axmouth and Lyme Regis. 
{See Rte. 5.) From Musbury no less 
than 1 2 hill forts are in view. 

Dr, Puckland, the eminent geolo- 
gist, is a native of Axminster. His 
mther rests in the churchyard — 
with his crutches, which are repre- 
sented on the tombstone. John 
Prince, author of * The Worthies 
of Devon,' was born in the Abbey 
House ; and Micaiah Toogood, a learn- 
ed Dissenter, was likewise a na- 
tive of this place, b. 1700. In the 
vicinity of the town are Chcambe 
House (unoccupied); Sector House, 
James Davidson. Esq.; Fanbrook 
House, S. Northmore, Esq.; Sea- 
combe House, J. H. -Richards, Esq. : 
Castle Hill, Major N. T. StiU ; and 
Coryton House, late W. Tucker, BJsq. 
Seaton and Axmouth are each 6 m., 
Lyme Regis 5 m., and Chard 7 m., 
from Axminster. 

Proceeding on our route : — • 

2 Kilmington. A little beyond 
this village you will observe on the 
1. the old park of Shute House. 

4 WidwoHhy, Wiflworthy Hill and 
Widworthy CouH House (Sir E. M. 
Elton, Bart.) on the 1. The ftfrmer 
is a beautiful eminence ; and a little 
ch. near its summit contains a num- 
ber of curious monuments to the <^d 
family of Marwood. 

14 1. the Basket House, a tower in 
the grounds of OffweV. House, a seat 
of the late Dr. Copleston, Bp. of 
Llandaff. It stands on the top of 
Honiton Hill, commanding a bird's- 
eye view of the vale of Honiton. 

1) Honiton. (Inns: Dolphin; Gold- 
en Lion.) This clean and aiir 
town, about 10 m. from the Cul- 
lumpton station, is delightfully si- 
tuated in a valley remarkable for its 
graceful lines and rich culture, and 
bordered by detached eminences 
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pleasingly grouped. It is well 
known for its lace, made hj hand 
on the pillow, a beautiful fabric ; but 
of late years in a measure supplant- 
ed by bobbin-net, a cheaper and in- 
ferior article worked by machinery. 
The manufacture of lace was intro- 
duced into England by the Lollards 
in the reign of Eliz. The best point 
lace was then made exclusively of 
Antwerp thread. The Vale of Honi' 
ton is as famous for its butter as the 
town for its lace, and, with the Vale 
of Exeter, forms the principal dairy 
district of the county, and one of 
the richest in the kingdom. 

The Old Church stands in a com- 
manding position on the hillside S. 
of the town, and, contains an oak 
screen, exceedingly light and ele- 
gant, but unfortunately painted. By 
the E. door is the black marble tomb 
of Thomas Marwood, ** who prac- 
tised physic 75 years, and died at 
the age of 105, physician to Queen 
Elizabeth." Observe the grotcboue 
heads on the ceiling of the ch. The 
churchyard commands a view of the 
vale ; of Treuiey House ( — Lott, Esq.), 
on St. Cyas Hill, opposite lof Hem- 
bury Fort, further to the N.W. ; and 
of the round-backed eminence of 
Dumpdon Hill, N. of Honiton. 
Dumpdon is 879 ft. high, and has a 
large oval camp on its summit. 

St PauV& Church ^1837) is more 
conveniently situated in the centre 
of the town. It contains a copy of 
Raphael's "Transfiguration," and 
monuments to the memory of the 
Rev. R. Lewis, and J. Marwood, 
EJsq., the great-grandfather of Sir 
E. M. Elton, Bart. 

Tlie river Otter, so named from 
the otters which once frequented 
it, has a high reputation among 
anglers. 

Hembury Fort may be visited from 
Honiton. It is the finest specimen of 
a Roman camp in the county, crown- 
ing a bold spur of elevated land 
about 4 m. N.W., and commanding 
on 3 sides a vast prospect It con- 



sists of an oval area, encircled by 3 
lofty ramparts in excellent pre- 
servation, and is divided into 2 parts: 
one, it is supposed, for the horse, the 
other for the foot. Some antiquaries 
consider that it was the MoAdunmn 
of Antoninus. On Soborough Down, 
N.W. of this hill, and about 10 m. 
fh>m. Honiton, are whetstone guar' 
ries, from which scythe-stones are 
sent to all parts of England. The 
down is also distinguished for the 
beauty and extent of the view. 

The remains of Jhmkeswell Abbey 
are situated in a secluded vale, 5J m. 
N. of Honiton (but they are not worth 
seeing). The Basket House and sur- 
rounding woods of Offwell, on the 
summit of Honiton Hill, are objects 
for another excursion. Among the 
seats in the neighbourhood may be 
noticed Manor House, Visct. Sid- 
mouth, near the village of Upottery, 
5 m., containing a £ll-length por- 
trait and bust by Roubiliac of the 
first Lord Sidmouth ; and Netherton 
Hall (date Eliz.), Sir E. S. Prideanx, 
Bart., about 3 m. S. Sheafhayne 
House, on the border of the county, 
near Yarcombe, about 8 m. from 
Honiton, is an old mansion belonging 
to Sir T. T. F. E. Drake, Bart., a de- 
cendant of the illustrious ** warrior 
Drake." 

2 rt Beer Park, W. M. Smythe, 
Esq-j and Feniton Court, Hon. Mr. 
Justice Patteson. Feniton ch, has an 
ancient screen. 

1 A road on the 1., accompanying 
the river Otter, proceeds to Ottery St. 
Mary, distant 3 m. (Fnns: King's 
Arms ; Red Lion ; London Hotel.) 
This town, situated in a broad pas- 
toral vale, is celebrated for the beauty 
of its ch., and connected with some 
historic incidents. The traveller 
is shown the Convention-Eoom of 
Oliver Cromwell, who came to Ottery 
for the purpose of raising men and 
money, but, failing in that object, gave 
the run of the ch. to his destructive 
fbllowers, who decapitated a number 
of the old monumental figures. Fair- 
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fax subseqaently made the town head- 
quarters for about a month. In the 
reign of Elizabeth Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh resided in Mill Street; but 
the ruinous turret, which was long 
pointed out as the remains of his 
house, has been destroyed. Ottery 
was once noted for the manu&cture 
of serges, a business now supplanted 
by silk-spinning and lace-making. It 
was the birthplace of the poet Cole- 
ridge, whose father was master of the 
grammar-school. 

The Ch, an ancient fabric in the 
Early Bng. style of architecture, and 
eminently picturesque, was built by 
Bishop Bronescombe in 1260 (Hen. 
III.), after the model of Exeter Ca- 
thedral, and has recently undergone a 
careful restoration. It consists of 2 
towers, a transept, nayct choir, and 
Lady Chapel. Some parts of the 
building were added by Bishop Gran- 
disson; and the stranger should 
notice a curious monument support- 
ing 2 figures, which are said to re- 
present that prelate and his wife. In 
thb neighbourhood are Escot House 
(Sir J. I^nnaway , Bart.) ; Cadhay, an 
Miz. mansion, the property of Sir 
Thomas Hare ; Oosford House (Sir H. 
A. Farringdon, Bart.) ; Heath's Court 
(Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge); and 
Salston House (Rt Rev. W. H. Cole- 
ridge). 

9 Hohiton's Clist, on the river Clist. 

3 Heavitr^e, By the turnpike-gate 
stands Livery Dole, an ancient chapel 
and almshouses, the latter lately re- 
built. The houses were founded in 
1591, by Sir Robert Dennis, pre- 
viously sheriflf of Devon ; the chapel 
is of more ancient date. Heavitree 
is the place where malefactors were 
formerly executed ; we have records 
of their having been frequently burnt 
here, and, on digging the founda- 
tion for the new almshouses, the 
workmen discovered an iron ring and 
chain, supposed to have been used to 
fasten the unfortunate culprits. 

1 Exeter (Rte. 3). 



ROUTE 5. 

LYME REGIS TO EXETER, BT (SEATOn) 
8IDMOUTH, B. SALTERTON, AND EX- 
MOUTH. 

Lyme Regis. {Handbook for Dorset.) 
The coast W. of this town, as far 
as Culverhole Point near the mouth 
of the Axe, has been the theatre of 
some remarkable disturbances, simi- 
lar to those which have produced 
such striking effects in the Isle of 
Wi^ht. But the Pinney Landslips, 
unlike that once romantic region 
the Underdiff, are wild and solitary, 
and bear only the impress of the 
convulsions to which the district 
has been subjected. They comprise 
the cliffs of Pinney, Whitlands, 
Rowsedown, Dowlands, Bendon, and 
Haven; but the most remarkable 
scene is on the estate of Dowlands, 
where a chasm 250 ft. in width, and 
150 ft. in depth, extends parallel 
with the shore a distance of f m. 
This was caused by a great landslip 
which occurred at Christmas 1839* 
and devastated upwards of 40 acres 
belonging to the farms of Bendoy 
and Dowlands. The catastrophe, 
however, was not attended by any 
sudden convulsion; but nature 
seemed to deliberate as she formed 
the craggy pinnacles and buttresses 
which now so astonish the beholder. 
For a week previously cracks had 
been observed on the brow of the hill, 
but on the night of Christmas Eve 
the land began slowly to subside, 
while crevices extended in every 
direction. This disturbance con- 
tinued on the following day, and at 
midnight a party of the coastguard 
were witness to the commencement 
of the great chasm by the opening of 
fissures, which produced a noise Uke 
the rending of cloth. This was the 
most eventful period; and by the 
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evening of the following day the 
down had regained its stability, but it 
presented, for a long distance, a wild 
scene of ruin. In the ensuing Feb- 
ruary another landslip occurred at 
Whitlands, near the centre of the 
district. This was, however, on a 
much smaller scale : but it originated 
some delightful crag-scenery, which 
is now richly embellished with wood. 
Those who are in the humour for 
exercise may scramble all the way 
from Lyme to the great chasm by the 
underclifT; but every visitor to Lyme 
should make a point of exploring the 
coast for the first mile westward, 
which presents little difficulty. The 
grand scene of ruin is, however, on 
Sie estate of Dowlands, and to reach 
this by road you must proceed to 
the farmhouse of Dowlands (3 m.), 
and then by a field-path to the sum- 
mit of the cliff, from which a cart- 
road descends to the undercliff. The 
whole landslip is covered with trees, 
of which many went down in the 
debacle ; some were killed, and their 
withered arms now wave in the 
wind above the crags and chasms, but 
an orchard thus roughly transplanted 
still flourishes and bears fruit. Two 
cottages descended with like good 
fortune. They were afterwards pull- 

fd down, but one has been since re- 
uilt on the original site, and with 
the original materials. It is inha- 
bited by farm-servants of Dowlands, 
and commands an excellent view of 
the mural precipice, the great fea- 
ture of the landslip, and from which, 
Mistress Echo will return you some 
wild music, if you shout to her. 
Travellers must not expect to find 
guides in this solitary region. They 
must track its mazes by themselves, 
and should come provided^with the 
knowledge that the finest views are 
to be obtained from the cottage, 
from the knolls near the sea, and 
from the £. end of the great chasm, 
which is situated just W. of the mu- 
ral precipice. The great chasm it- 
self will probably disappoint ; it too 
£Z?«;. ^ Com.] 



much resembles a gravel-pit; but 
the view from the E. end of it is 
wonderfully fine, and the old hedges 
which cross it, di^ointed by the fall, 
are interesting. The features of the 
scene are much changed since the 
landslip occurred. They are, in fact, 
continually changing, and many cu- 
riosities, such as the beaches heaved 
up on the shore, and the havens which 
were formed in it, have long since 
disappeared. 

5 The village of Axmouth and 
Stidcombe House, formerly the family 
mansion of the Halletts, and built 
on the site of one destroyed by the 
Royalists, are about 1 m. to the 1. 
imder Hawksdovcn Hill. The ch. of 
Axmouth has a Norman entrance, 
old monuments of the Erles and Hal- 
letts, and some extraordinary stone 
devils doing service as spouts. 

Axmouth is a station of the Survey 
made in 1837 to ascertain the dif- 
ference of level between the Bristol 
and British Channels, and to establish 
marks by which any future move- 
ment of the land may be detected. 
For this purpose a copper bolt has 
been fixed in the wall of Axmouth 
ch., and another in a granite block 
on the grounds of Mr. Hallett. The 
line of the Survey extends from 
Bridgewater to the mouth of the Axe, 
passing Ilminster and Chard, and 
many years ago was selected by Tel- 
ford for the ship canal with Which it 
was proposed to connect the two seas. 

1 Colyfwd, -From this village a 
road on the I. leads to 

Seaton, 2 m. (Inns; Bunch of 
Grapes; Golden Lion), a small wa- 
tering-place situated at the mouth 
of the valley of the Axe, upon land 
which has been reclaimed from the 
sea. It consists of little more than a 
single street, built at right angles to 
the shore of a ^mall bay, which is 
bounded on the E. by Culverhole 
Point, and on the W. by Beer Head, 
an ivy-hung promontory of the lower 
chalk, and the last chalk clifT in 
England. Seaton has been considered 
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by Camden as the Moridimum of 
Antoninus ; and a field adjoining it 
(rt. of the lane to Beer) bears the | 
name of Honey Ditches, and is the 
site of an old entrenchment, sup- [ 
posed to have been occupied bv the 
Romans. The construction or this 
earthwork is attributed to the Danes, ! 
who landed at Seaton in 937, pre- 
\ioas to their defeat by Athelstan in 
the fatal fight of Brunanburg. The 
name has been explained as a cor- ! 
ruption of Anlofs Ditches, but it 
would seem to be more akin to that 
of Conie (i. e. the King^s) Castle, near 
Charmouth. 

The principal features of the shore | 
are the valley boundaries abutting on 
the sea, viz. on the W. White Cliff, a 
bluff picturesque headland ; on the E. 
ffaven Cliff, a lofty height towering 
above a mansion of the same name, 
the residence and property of John 
Hallett, Esq. Between Seaton and 
Haven Cliff is a great bank of shingle, 
mentioned bv Leland as beginning 
to be formed in his time, and now i 
stretched across the mouth of the 
valley like a dam. At its E. end is 
a ferry to a road running to Axmouth 
(distant 1 m.), and to a diminutive ! 
quay and pier at the embouchure of I 
the river, which is a shifting open- 
ing little broader than the vessels 
which enter it, and sometimes com- 
pletely barred by an easterly wind. 
The view from this little pier is most 
charming; Culverhole Point is the 
furthest land eastwaiH ; Beer Head, 
called by the fishermen Berry Wold, 
to the westward. The cliffs of Seaton 
are remarkable for their colouring. 
In the centre of the bay they are of 
bright red sandstone capped by grass ; 
and as red and green are complemen- 
tary colours, and therefore height- 
ened in tone by juxta-position, the 
effect is very brilliant. Haven Cliff is 
red sandstone surmounted by chalk ; 
and White Cliff, chalk based on 
brown, red, and amber grey strata, 
which, by their dip, give the but- 
tresses of this remarkable headland 



the appearance of leaning towards 
the sea. 

The nearest railway stat. to Seaton 
is Taunton, 24 m. post. The dis- 
tance to Axminster is 6 m., Chard 1 4 . 
m., Lyme Regis 8 m., but for one 
afoot, only 6 m. over the ferry. 

The objects of interest in the neigh- 
bourhood are the Pinney Landslips 
(just E. of Culverhole Point), li m. 
E. over the ferry, and by horse-path 
to Dowlands up Haven Cliff Hill, 
but about 6 m. by road ; the villages 
of Beer and Branscombe, W. ; Hawks- 
down and Musbury camps, the valley 
of the Axe and town of Colyton, N. ; 
and the cliffs from Seaton to Sidmouth, 
so remarkable for their altitude. 
They are geologically composed of 
chalk, greensand, and red sandstone, 
and average from 400 to 600 ft. in 
height. They are particularly fine 
between Brariscombe and Weston. 

Axmouth is 1 m. from the opposite 
side of the ferry, but 2i m. from Sea- 
ton by road. It is situated under the 
immense hill of Hawksdoum, which is 
crowned by a Roman camp. The 
entrenchment of Musbury is rt. of the 
Axminster road, near the village of 
Musbury, 3 m. from Seaton. Ax- 
mouth ch. (p. 25) is of some interest, 
and i m. beyond it is Stidcombe House, 
property of Mr. Hallett, commanding 
a fine view of the valley. A pleasant 
lane runs from Axmouth to Dow- 
lands, the scene of the great landslip 
in 1839. 

The pedestrian can take the fol- 
lowing delightful walk from Seaton 
to Sidmouth : — 

He will proceed across White Cliff, 
by a path, to 

Beer, 1^ m., a rare subject for the 
pencil, and in times past a nest of the 
most incorrigible smugglers, among 
whom was Jack Rattenbunr, whose 
name was long a byword in the 
county. The traveller will be 
charmed with this romantic village 
on his descent from the cli£fe. It is 
situated in a little glen, and a stream 
runs merrily through it, leaping to 
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the sea in a cascade. The cove is 
a ragged recess, bounded on the W. 
by Beer Head, remarkable for its 
two natural towers of chalk. From 
this place the stranger may visit the 
celebrated Beer Quarry, about 1 m. 
up the road from the village. It 
is entered by a gloomy archway, and 
extends about ^ m. under-ground, at 
a depth of about 300 ft. from the 
surface. Its caverns are therefore 
both dark and wet, and, as they 
branch in every direction, form so 
perfect a labyrinth, that it would be 
very rash to enter them without a 
guide. A shout at the entrance will, 
however, generally bring a quarry- 
man from one of their recesses, who, 
candle in hand, will conduct the 
traveller to the scene of his labour, 
and show him the massive pillars 
left for the support of the roof, and 
strange nooks m which the smugglers 
were accustomed to conceal their 
tubs of spirit. The freestone consists 
of beds which lie at the junction of 
the chalk with the greensand, and is 
principally composed of carbonate of 
lime, being easy to work when first 
extracted, but gradually hardening 
on exposure, from the evaporation 
of the water it had contained. The 
quarry has been worked for ages, 
and supplied some of the stone em- 
ployed IB the decoration of Exeter 
Cathedral. A path leads from it over 
the fields (about 1 m.) to Branscombe 
Mouth. 

Branscombe is a straggling village, 
beautifully situated in a wide but 
irregular basin, at the junction of 
three valleys, and at many streams 
which flow to the sea at Branscombe 
Mouth, The sides of these valleys 
form a perfect jumble of picturesque 
hills, one of which, on the S., gives a 
character to the scene. It rises ab- 
ruptly with a load of old trees, to the 
height of 600 ft., and there meets 
with the precipice which forms the 
other side of the hill, and descends 
at once to the shore. The traveller 
should visit the beach at the Mouth, 
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where calcedonies are numerous 
among the shingle, and the white 
towers of Beer Head are seen to 
much advantage. On Southdown, be- 
tween Branscombe and Beer, a land- 
slip of about 10 acres occurred in 
1790. The manufacture of pillow-lace 
is busily pursued both at Branscombe 
and Beer, and Mr. Tucker, of this 
place, is one of the principal lace- 
merchants in the county, employing 
several hundred hands. In 1839 his 
workpeople made the Queen's wed- 
ding-dress, and in 1851 exhibited in 
the Crystal Palace a marvellous spe- 
cimen of their art, valued at no less 
than 30002. Petrifying springs are 
numerous in the neighbourhood. 

From Branscombe the pedestrian 
will pursue his walk along the cliffs 
as far as Weston Mouth, 3 m. The 
coast is everywhere lofty and ex- 
tremely beautiful, rising from the sea 
in slopes or precipices, and occasion- 
ally varied by an undercliff of small 
extent, a rude kind of terrace which 
here and there affords space for a 
little orchard or corn-field. The 
rocks are festooned with ivy and 
other creeping plants, and the cliffs 
crowned with old limekilns, perched 
aloft in such elevated positions as to 
command the coast from Portland to 
the Start. In this extended prospect 
the Heytor Bocks are conspicuous, but 
the grand red cliffs ofSidmouth are the 
objects calculated to excite the most 
admiration. 

Weston Mouth, a coastguard sta- 
tion at the opening of a glen, bound- 
ed on the W. by iHmscombe Cliff, 
alt. 351 ft. Near the summit of this 
cliff are a layer of shells which have 
been converted into calcedony, and a 
bed of rolled chalk-flints. A path 
winds up the hollow through a wcod 
to the ruinous old mansion of Duns- 
combe, and to a road which leads to 

Salcombe Regis, the Salt Vale (1^ 
m. from Weston Mouth), a group of 
cottages in another dell which opens 
to the sea. Here there was once a 
fort, which was the last in the county 
c 2 
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to hold out for King Charles, and 
from that circumstance added Regis 
to the name of the village. The cA. 
is ancient, and the tower has the 
demi-octagonal turret so often seen 
in Devonshire. In the vicinity of 
the village are quarries of a free- 
stone similar to tiiat of Beer. 

From Salcombe the road crosses 
Salcombe Down, from which the tra- 
veller descends, with a noble pro- 
spect extended before him, into the 
vaunted vale of Sidmouth (2 m.). 



Returning toColyford, the point 
at which we left the high road (p. 
25), 1 m. to the rt. is 

Colyton (Inns : Dolphin ; Commer- 
cial Hotel), a town prettily situated. 
It is approached from Seaton by 2 
roads, the higher of which is the 
more interesting of the two, as com- 
manding a fine view of the valley of 
the Axe, and of the bold ridge which 
stretches from Axminster to the 
sea, and upon which are the Roman 
camps of Mushury and Havoksdown, 

At Colyton you will find a paper- 
mill, a busy manufacture of pillow' 
lace, and a Ch. of some interest, 
containing a strange old-fashioned 
burial-place of the Pole family, and 
a monument to the memory of Mar- 

giret, daughter of the 9th Earl of 
evon, by Katherine, the youngest 
daughter of Edw. IV. According to 
the inscription she died at Colcombe 
House, choked by a fish-bone. The 
vicarage-house, rebuilt by a Dr. 
Brerewood in 1524, is also worth 
seeing. "Above a window is in- 
scribed *Peditatio totum: Medi- 
tatio totum,'— indicating we suppose 
the peculiar philosophic tendencies 
of the learned doctor/'— H, J. K, 
The remains of Colcombe House are 
close to the town, on the 1. of the 
Axminster road, and now partly 
converted into a farmhouse. The 
mansion was first erected by the 
Earl of Devon in the reign of Edw. 
I., but rebuilt when the family of 



Pole became its possessors. Nearer 
Axminster is the ancient gate- 
house of Shute, a more picturesque 
ruin, and mentioned in Rte. 3. 
Tardbury, another farmhouse, was 
a seat of the Drakes. About 5 m. 
W. is Wisciymbe Park (C. Gordon, 
Esq.). 

Proceeding on our route from 
Colyford, — 

2 A road on the 1. to Beer, 2 m. 

5 Salcombe Regis, 

2 Sidmouth (Inns : Roval York Ho- 
tel ; London Hotel), iliis fashion- 
able watering-place occupies the 
shore of one of the main valleys, 
which, like the small dell of ^1- 
combe, run at right angles to the 
coast. This valley is enclosed by 
lofty hills, which terminate in the 
cliffs of Salcombe and High Peak, 
sheer precipices of more than 500 ft. 
Meadows and woods diversify the 
landscape, and the rural 5ta brightly 
glistens among the fields, and forms 
a pretty crystal pool before it joins 
the sea. The view from the beach is 
of more than usual interest, on ac- 
count of the position of the town in 
the centre of that great bay which is 
bounded on the E. by the Isle of 
Portland, and on the W. by the 
Start. It therefore includes a semi- 
circle of cliffs which stretch in 
perspective to those distant points, 
while huge red promontories occupy 
the foreground. It is an opinion of 
the inhabitants, based upon tradition, 
that the coast W. of Sidmouth once 
extended much farther into the sea, 
so as to render their bay a secure an- 
chorage ; and that such was the case 
appears more than probable, from 
Ihe many large rocks which emerge 
westward at low water, and the re- 
mains of houses which have been 
discovered beneath the shingle of 
the shore. Further evidence in sup- 
port of the tradition is afforded by 
the early coins and relics, which are 
so frequently washed up by the sea, 
that it is a common practice with the 
** mud-larks ** of the place to search 
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for them after storms. Sidmouth is 
celebrated for its pebbies, which con- 
sist of calcedoniesj green, yeihwy and 
red jaspers f moss agates^ and agatized 
vcoody and are often so hard as to 
require a diamond in the working. 
They are derived from the green- 
sand, and are not found far W. of 
this town, even the shingle of Sid- 
mouth being succeeded at Budleigh 
Salterton by flat oval stones of a 
very different character. The neigh- 
bourhood abounds with petrifying 
springs which flow down the clifS 
and encrust the mosses growing on 
them. The stranger will of course 
visit the esplanade, and walk to the 
mouth of the river Sid, which forms 
a pretty scene where it filters through 
the shmgle to the sea. On the beach 
are the flat-bottomed boats which 
convey coal from the colliers to the 
town; for all vessels, to land car- 
goes at Sidmouth, must employ boats 
for the purpose, or lie ashore and 
hazard the chances of the weather. 
Some years ago a project was enter- 
tained of running out a pier on a 
reef of rocks at the W. end of the 
bay, and a tunnel was actually exca- 
vated as a roadway for the transport 
of the stone; but the undertaking 
was ultimately abandoned, on ac- 
count of a clashing of opinions and 
interests. With respect to the cli- 
mate of Sidmouth, the air is remark- 
able for its purity and mildness, but 
moist and relaxing, and scarcely 
fitted for an invalid during the sum- 
mer. The temperature, on the ave- 
rage of the year, is 3^ warmer than 
that of London, while in the winter 
the difference is 4° or .5°. 

The characteristic feature of tKe 
sea-view are the blood-red cliffs, 
which rise to a height of about 500 
ft. above the beach. They exhibit a 
section of 3 distinct formations : the 
lower portion is new red sandstone, 
the middle red clay or marl, the 
upper greensand. 

The objects of interest in the town 
and its immediate neighbourhood 



are—the CA." of St Nicholas, date 
15thcenty.; the Esplanade, protected 
by a wall 1700 ft. in length, and 
built in 1838, to stop the encroach- 
ment of the sea, which in 1824 swept 
away a great part of the beach ; Sai» 
combe Hill and High Peak, respec- 
tivelv E. and W. of the town, com- 
manding magnificent prospects; and 
Knovole Cottage, the villa of T. L. Fish, 
Esq., opened to the public between 
the hours of 2 and 4 on every fine 
Monday during the autumn. This is 
a unique specimen of the Sidmouth 
villas, which are all remarkable for 
the extreme neatness and elegance 
of everytldng connected with them ; 
but the grounds of Knowle Cottage 
are further distinguished for conser- 
vatories rich in the curious plants of 
the tropics, for aviaries of rare birds, 
and a number of foreign animals, 
such as the kangaroo and buffalo, at 
large on the lawn or in the paddocks. 
The house is of one story, with a suite 
of drawing-rooms 100 ft. in length, 
containing upwards of 70 tables for 
the display of Dresden china, vases, 
and other ornamental objects ; while 
in the break&st-room are collections 
of fossils, minerals, shells, and co- 
rals. Knowle Cottage is considered 
one of the greatest curiosities in Sid- 
mouth, and on a fine Monday in the 
autumn the town presents a scene of 
considerable bustle from the arrival 
of "Fishites" (as the visitors are 
called) in troops from Exeter and 
the neighbouring towns. 

Many pleasant excursions may be 
taken in the neighbourhood ; viz. to 
any of the places previously men- 
tioned in this route ; or to the pretty 
dells of Harpford Wood, 2 m. ; to Sid- 
ford, 2 m., the scene of an adventure 
of Charles II., who, having narrowly 
escaped from Lyme, was here obliged 
to conceal himself from his pursuers 
in the chimney of a cottage ; to Sid- 
bury, 3 m., where there is a pictur- 
esque bridge over the river, and l^ 
m. W. of the village an old camp 
upon Sidbury Hill; to Beacon Bill, 
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about 1 m. N.W. of Sidford, com- 
manding a bird's-eye view down the 
valley to the sea, and towards the W. 
of the angular granite rocks of Hey- 
tor looming on the horizon. You 
can also visit Newton Poppleford, or 
Peppleford, 44 m., so called irom the 
oval pebbles found in the soil ; and 
the old Roman camp of Woodbury 
Castle (the site also of an English 
camp between the years 1798 and 
1803), situated upon the loftv hills 
between Newton Poppleford and 
Topsham. You should also walk 
westward along the cliffs to Ladram 
Bay, and may extend this excursion 
to the beautiful gardens of Bicton 
( Lady Rolle), or to Budleigh Satt^rton. 
The botanist will observe Anchusa 
sempervirem and a rich variety of ferns 
in the lanes, and Arenaria rubra (ma- 
nna) on the face of the cliflfs. 

High Peak is the greatest orna- 
ment of Sidmouth, and, for beatUy of 
shs^ and colour (the Prawle for 
grandeur), perhaps ihe most noted 
cliff on the coast of Devon. A path 
leads over its stunmit to Ladram Bay, 
where the red sandstone is much ca- 
verned, and the sea rolls though an 
archway detached from the shore. 
High Peak slopes rapidly landward, 
and on the top may still be traced 
the segment of an earthwork, which 
probably encircled the summit at a 
time when the headland extended 
much farther into the sea. High 
Peak is Mr. Hutchinson's candidate 
for the honour of the ancient Mori- 
dimum. 

In the neighbourhood of Sidmouth 
are Peak House (E. Lousada, Esq.), 
the finest place at Sidmouth ; Wool- 
brook Glen, at the end of the esplanade, 
(Mrs. Gen. Bayiies)— the late Duke 
of Kent died in this house ; Witheby 
(James Cunningham, Esq.) ; Cotma" 
ton Hall (J. Carslake, Esq.). 

The direct road to Exeter is 15 m., 
and passes within I m. of the old en- 
campment of Woodbury Castle, 

Proceeding on our route towards 
Budleigh Salterton — 



4 Otterton, a village as red as the 
soil, consisting of rude ccb cottages, 
in which the manufacture of pillow- 
lace is busily pursued. It is a place 
of some size and of great antiquity. 
The Ch., a hoary structure, was partly 
restored by the late Lord Rolle, and 
adjoins the remains of a religious 
house, a priory for 4 monks, which, 
founded hj King John, belonged, 
together with the manor of Otterton, 
to the wealthy abbey of St. Michael, 
in the diocese of Avranches, Nor- 
mandy. Beyond the bridge over the 
Otter is a path on the rt., which leads 
in ^ m. to 

Bicton Ch., an elegant edifice, re- 
cently erected through the munifi- 
cence of Lady RoUe, and standing on 
a site somewhat in advance of the 
strange old parish ch., a part of which 
has been converted into a mausoleum, 
and connected by a cloister with the 
ancient tower, which is allowed to 
retain poaiession of the spot which it 
has occupied for ages. This group of 
buildings is separated by a light iron 
railing from the beautinil gardens of 
Bicton (Lady Rolle), with their ter- 
races, temple, fountains, lawns, and 
statues. The view of this terrestrial 
paradise from the road is extremely 
charming, but it gives no idea of the 
horticultural treasures which enrich 
it. Of Uiese the Arboretum must be 
singled out for notice, since it con- 
tains representatives of every hard^ 
fan^ily of tree and shrub, systemati- 
cally arranged, and so conspicuously 
labelled that ^e visitor may " read 
as he runs" along the broad turf 
drive which extends from one end of 
it to the other. For size, selection, 
and arrangement, this collection may 
challenge competition with any in 
the kingdom, and is, indeed, second 
only to that at Elvaston, the seat of 
the Earl of Harrington. The park, 
too, contains an avenue of araucaria 
imbricate, and oak and beech, which 
are perfect giants of their kind. This 
fine estate, long held by the hero of 
the RoUiad, is now under the care of 
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trustees, destined to guard it through 
a long minority. The late Mr. Lou- 
don has recorded his opinion of 
the Bicton Gardens in the following 
words : •* We never before saw cul- 
ture, order, and neatness carried to 
such a high degree of perfection in 
80 many departments on so large a 
scale. From the commonest kitchen 
crop in the open garden, and the 
mushrooms in the sheds, up to the 
pine-apples, the heaths, and the 
orchidese, everything seemed to be 
alike healthy and vigorous." 

An ancient cross, raised aloft on a 
brick pediment a century old, stands 
^ ra. W. of Bicton, at the intersection 
of 4 roads. 

1 } East BucOeigh, a true Devonshire 
village, with its cd) cottages. 14 m. 
to the rt. is Hayes Barton, the birth- 
place of Sw- Walter Raleigh, 1552, 
now a farmhouse belonging to Lady 
Rolle. It is in the picturesque style 
of Eliz., with thatched and gabled 
roof, mullioned windows, and pro- 
jecting porch ; but, with the excep- 
tion of its heavy door and wooden 
friesse, it has not much the appear- 
ance of antiquity. In the interior an 
oaken table is the principal relic; 
but they show a room in which Sir 
Walter is said to have been bom. 
Raleigh was the son of a 2nd mar- 
riage, and hb mother a daughter of 
Sir Philip Champemowne, of Mod- 
.bury. His father originally resided 
at Fardell, an estate near Comwood, 
from which he removed to Hayes. 
The neighbouring ch. contains the 
Raleigh/pew, dated 1537; and, in the 
pavement of the nave, a sepulchral 
slab to the memory of Joan, the 1st 
wife of Walter Raleigh, and beneath 
which, according to the local tradi- 
tion, the head of the unfortunate 
statesman was buried. The inscrip- 
tion is reversed, the words reading 
fVom rt to 1. Hayes Wood is often 
visited by picnic parties from Sid- 
mouth and Exmouih. 

24 Budleigh SaUerton. (Inn: the 
Rolle Arms.) This is a delightful 



little watering-place, of recent origin, 
and just W. of the mouth of the 
Otter, a river noted for perch and 
trout It is situated in a narrow 
dell, which runs obliquely to the 
shore, while a swift sparkling stream, 
accompanying the road, skirts the 
villas and their gardens, which are 
entered by bridges. The locality is 
very warm and sheltered, and a per- 
fect bower of myrtles. Here you 
should notice the flat oval stones 
which are confined to a strip of 
beach between the Otter and the 
cliff called the West Down Beacon. . 
Differing from the common shingle, 
they appear to have no propensity 
to travel along the shore, although 
the opportunity is frequently afforded 
them, for in gales of wind they are 
frequently washed away, but always 
return. Observe particulaily the 
beauty and variety of their colours 
and patterns when the stones are 
wet with the breaking wave. The 
short excursions from this place are 
to Ladram Bay on the other side of 
the Otter, to Budleigh and Hayes Bar- 
ton, and to West Down Beacon, The 
latter, a short distance W., is an 
eminence by the shore commanding 
the estuary of the Teign and a grand 
sweep of coast and hills, and ap- 
proached by a delightful cliff- walk 
provided with seats. The stones on 
the beach in its vicinity merit notice 
for their colours, which will appear 
singularly beautiful to a bather who 
opens his eyes under water and ob- 
serves them through that medium. 
Near the top of we clifb may be 
observed the nidus of the flat pebbles 
of Budleigh Salterton. 

Those who are fond of walking 
can proceed fn>m the Beacon to Ex- 
mouth by the secluded village of 
Littleham, The distance is about the 
same as that by the road. 

5 Exmonth. (^Inns : Royal Beacon 
Hotel ; — Globe Hotel ; — Clarence 
Hotel.) This town is well known 
for its hieh rank among the watering- 
places of the county, but differs mucn 
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from th'i others in point of situation. 
The best part of Exmouth stands on 
a hill falling abruptly to the mouth 
of the sandy estuary of the Exe, and 
commands a prospect yery different 
from the views from Sidmouth or 
Torquay, but remarkable for its 
broad effect, aod as combining the 
scenery of a coast, a river, a cul- 
tivated country, and barren elevated 
moors. The grand feature in the 
landscape is the great ridge of Haldorit 
i-anging as a background N.N.W. 
and S.S.E. about 8 m., at almost a 
uniform elevation of 800 ft. By 
sunset it has quite a mountainous 
appearance, and with the lon^ vista 
of the river in the one direction, of 
the coast in the other, with the woods 
of Powderham in the middle dis- 
tance, and the biight broad sands 
and glistening waves in the fore- 
ground, forms a picture of which 
the inhabitants may well be proud. 
This view from the Beacon (or rather 
from the Beacon Walks) is the prin^ 
cipal thing to be seen at Exmouth. 
The Beacon Walks are cut on the 
slope of the hill, and in a hanging 
shrubbery, planted for public use by 
the late Lord Rolle. They form a 
delightful promenade, and add not a 
little to the beauty of the prospect, by 
framing it, as it were, in trees. An- 
other walk and drive extend for a 
distance of 1800 ft. along the Strand, 
which is bounded by a very substan- 
tial sea-wall, and was the munificent 
gift of the late Lord Rolle. From 
diese walks the stranger may notice 
the sand-bank called the Warren, 
which straitens the mouth of the 
estuary, and is connected with a bar 
which has only a depth of 8 ft of 
water over it at low tide. These sands 
appear to have accumulated in modem 
•times, for in the reign of Edw. II L 
Exmouth was a port of some conse- 
quence, coutiibuting 10 ships to the 
neet which assembled before Calais. 
In the year 1001 it was burnt by the 
Danes. 
Among the seats and villas in the 



neighbourhood may be noticed By- 
stock (E. Diveft, Esiq., M.P.); Court- 
lands, on the shore of the estuary ( W. 
F. Spicer, Esq.); St. John's Cottage 
(C. Sanders, Esq.); Bassett Park 
(C. Wheaton, Esq.), encircled by the 
moiSt beautiful grounds; and A-h' 
Bonde (Miss Parminter), a house as 
fanciful in construction as in name, 
the rooms being arranged around a 
central octagon hall, and fitted with 
slidin^-shutters instead of doors. In 
its vicinity is an almshouse founded 
for 4 poor old maids by the late Mrs. 
Parminter ; it is called Point-inrvieur, 
and bears the motto *' Some point in 
view we all pursue." 

The excursions from Exmouth are 
numerous. The visitor can. cross the 
water to Daiclish, or Powderham CaS' 
tie, or proceed by rail to Exeter, On 
this side of the water he can wander 
to Orcomb Point ; — to Littleham and 
Bndleigh Salterton; — to the pretty 
village of Withyconihe, and the ruinous 
Ch, of St. John in the Wilderness, about 
2| m. N.E., which is said to have 
been called the Chapel of St. Michael 
in the reign of Hen. VIII.; and from 
this spot he can proceed farther to 
Woodbury Common, and its Roman 
camp. From Exmouth it is a plea- 
sant, drive to Exeter, but the usual 
way of reaching that city is to pass 
the river to Starcross, and there take 
the rail. Another agreeable mode of 
proceeding as far as Topsham is by 
lK)at. 

Proceeding by high road — 

2 1. the village of Lympstone, 
famous for oysters. 

1 1. Nutwell Court (Sir T. T. F. E. 
Drake, Bart). Here there is a por- 
trait of the "old warrior,'* Sir Francis 
Drake, wearing a miniature of Queeu 
Elizabeth, which was given to Drake 
by the queen herselt This very 
miniature, the work of Vicentio Vi- 
centini, is in the possession of Sir 
Trayton Drake, with other relics. 

3 Topsham. {Inns: Salutation; 
Globe.) This town, before the com- 
pletion of the Ship canal in 1544, was 
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trade with Newfoundland than any 
other town in the kingdom. In very 
early times the river is said to have 
been navigable as far as Exeter, and 
there is a tradition that Isabella de 
Red vers, Countess of Devon, to re- 
venge herself upon that city for an 
affront, cut down the trees which were 
Rowing near Powderham, and, throw 
mg them into the river, so choked the 
channel. In 1643 the Earl of War- 
wick attempted to land a force at 
Topsham for the relief of Exeter, 
which was besieged by the royalists. 
But after pouring shot from his ships 
with little effect for 3 or 4 hours, the 
lade fell, and he was forced to retire 
and abandon 3 of his vessels which 
had taken the ground. In 1645 
Topsham was made head-quarters 
by Fairfax, before he removed to 
Ottery. The stranger should notice 
the views from the Strand and the 
Ch. This building contains 2 monu- 
ments by Chantrey in memory of the 
gallant Admiral Sir J. T. Duckworth, 
Bart., G.C.B., and of bis son. Colonel 
George Duckworth, who fell at Al- 
buera. 

Weir ffouse^ between Topsham 
and Exeter, is the seat of the Duck- 
worths, and on the pillars of the park- 
gate are the 2 stone shot which struck 
the Koyal George in the passage of 
the Dardanelles. One measures 2 ft. 
8 inches in diameter, and weighs 
820 lbs. 

Clist Heath, in the parish of Clint 
St. Mary, N. of Topsham, was the 
scene of the defeat of the rebels by 
Lord Russell in the reign of Edward 
VI. Adjoining the village is Win- 
slade Home, H. Porter, Esq. 

3i Exet^ (Rte. 3). 
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SOUTH DEVON RAILWAY. — EXETER, 
PAWLI8H, TEIONMOUTH, NEWTON, 
TORQUAY, TOTNE8S, IVY BRIDGE, 
PLYMOUTH. 

Exeter (Rte. 3). From this city 
the S. Devon railway prolongs the iron 
path from London and Bristol to Ply- 
mouth. It was originally laid down 
as an atmospheric line, and the nu- 
merous en^e-houses, designed with 
much taste, still remain as monuments 
of an experiment which cost the com- 
pany 364,000/., total loss. 

Leaving the Exeter Station, the line 
crosses by a low timber bridge to the 
rt. bank of the Exe. 1. is seen on 
rising ground a part of the suburbs 
of Exeter, and above, on a higher 
hill, the lofty trees and buildings of 
the castle and the old walls of the 
town. Here is St. Thomas* Station, 
communicating with the S. end of the 
city, a somewhat unnecessary arrange- 
ment. 

The line next traverses the marshes, 
leaving close on the rt. the white 
Perp. turreted tower of Alphington 
Ch., known for its Norman font with 
carved bowl, and its well-preserved 
wooden screen (of Perp. date), which 
nms across the chancel and its chapels. 
The ancient shields and supporters of 
the Courtenays may yet be traced on 
the porch. Near the ch. is a very 
pretty valley and trout-stream, and 
opposite Alphington, on the 1., the 
embankment of the Exeter Ship 
Canal. 

5 rt. Exminster. — 1., across the river, 
the town of Topsham, with its white 
houses, flat gabled ugly ch., and 
shipping. 

2 The line approaches Powderham 
(Earl of Devon). First is seen the 
Ch., a Perp. building, with triple 
chancel, or aisles of equal projection, 
a common arrangement in the west. 
Next, the Belmdere, a prospect-tower, 
erected on an eminence near the 
castle, and commanding delightful 
views. Finally, the Park and Castle 
C 3 
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(occapied by J. W, Fraser, Esq.'). I 
The ptf k covers a large tract of on- 
dalating ^itmnd, and its woods of 
oak stretcm their branches to the 
very brink of the estuary. The 
Castle is well seen, but will probably 
disap^int, as tlie walls look so firesh 
in their coats of plaster, that it is diffi- 
cult to believe they have formed the 
seat of the ** impenal fkmily *' for the 
last 500 years, and before that of the 
Bohuns, the maternal ancestors of the 
Courtenays. Powderham is, in truth, 
one of the oldest places in the county. 
It was founded at the distant period 
of the Conquest, and has belonged 
to the Courtenays since the year 
1377. In the Rebellion it was gar- 
risoned and armed, and captured 
more than once by the contending 
parties. 

On the opposite shore are the woods 
of Nutwell Court and the pretty village 
or town of Lympstone, 

9f m. from Exeter, Starcross Stat., 
quite on the water-side, with a little 
pier attached. Opposite is the town 
of Exmoitthf placed precisely, as its 
name imports, at the mouth of the 
estuary of the Exe. 

The line which has hitherto run 
between the cultivated ground and 
the water now cuts off a tract of salt 
marsh and sandhill called the War- 
ren; and, turning to the rt., passes 
through Langstone Cliff to the shore, 
upon which, piercing occasional head- 
lands, it remains as fiur as Teign- 
mouth. 

3i Dawlish Stat, (Rte. 7) is upon 
the beach, with a good view of the 
Clerk Rock headland. The line 
crosses the mouth of the valley in 
which the town is built, allowing of 
a brief but pretty view, and then 
dives through 5 short tunnels driven 
in a soft conglomerate of the new red 
sandstone. In the intervals between 
these tunnels the cliffs rise above the 
^traveller, to a height of about 200 ft., 
in such threatening masses that it 
was prophesied before the opening of 
the railway that old Neptune would 
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claim his share before the pro- 
prietors could recdve their dividend. 
In Feb. 1853, this predicticm was 
partially verified, when some 4000 
tons fell with a crash, carrying rails, 
and railway, and wall, into the sea. 
Providentially no train was passing 
at the time. 

3 TeignmoM Stat, (Rte. 7), where 
the line quits the sea, and ascends 
along the 1. bank of the Teign. At 
W. Teignmouth you will observe a 
lonsr straggling bridge, carrying a 
road across to Shaldm; and higher up 
the estuary the village of (Somb in 
Teignhead, in a lovely dell. Then 
jnng*i TeignUm is passed— birthplace, 
in 1628, of Theophilus Oaie, the Non- 
conformist divine — and the train 
reaches the confluence of 3 water- 
channels, where a fine view opens up 
the course of the river towards Stover 
Lodge (Duke of Somerset). 

5 Newton Stat. (Rte. 8), at New- 
ton Abbot and close to Newton 
Bushel. Chudleigh £ook, Ugbroohe 
Park, and the Pottery at Bovey TVa- 
cey, are about 6 m. firom this station. 

A branch of the riy. passes off on 
the 1. to Torquay. At first it coin- 
cides with the main line, but then, 
diverging, runs near the Perp. ch. 
of King's Kerswell (rt.), and ascends 
the valley to a summit at Shiphay, 
from which it descends to 

Torquay Stat, (7 m.), about a mile 
from the town. The carriages usu- 
ally take the higher road, almost one 
continuous street ; but a prettier ap- 
proach is on the rt. by 

Tor Abbey (R. S. S. Cary, Esq.), 
formerly one of the richest religious 
houses m England. Notwithstanding 
the addition of a hideous modern 
house with wings, enough of the old 
building remains to give a character 
to the whole. The gatehouse is an 
interesting relic, and the W. side 
generally of Decorated date and em- 
battled for defence. About the abbey 
is a small park, and several old ave- 
nues of limes and elms. 

The Ch, of Tor Mcham, near the 
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abbey, is the parish ch. of Torquay. 
It is a Perp. building, with large 
aisles and a good font It contains 
some Jacobean monuments of the 
Carys, and a curious tomb and effigv 
of about tha-same date. Both ehuroh 
and churchyard are filled with monu- 
ments of the young, whom eyen the 
salubrious climate of the south has 
been unable to save. 

Passing Tor Abbey, the Bay sud- 
denly bursts upon the view in full 
beauty. Berry Head and Brixham on 
the rt, and the broken clifb and 
bright sunny houses of Torquay on 
the 1. The road, a new one, skirts 
the shore and leads to an <^n space 
about the centre of the town. (See 
Rte. 8.) 



After passing Newton, the Ply- 
mouth line no longer follows a well- 
defined valle^jr, but threads its way 
through a series of ravines, many of 
which are in the limestone, and much 
resemble in their fibatures some of 
the upper Dovedale. scenery. The 
steepness of the gradient at several 
points is proclaimed by the uneasy 
and measured puffing of the en^ne, 
but this inmiediately ceases, and the 
train proceeds with sudden velocity, 
after passing the summit and reach- 
ing a valley tributary to the Bart. 
The line passes within a mile of the 
romantic ruins of Berry Pomeroy Cos-* 
tie (Duke of Somerset), and then 
crossing the Dart, in view of Dart- 
ington Sbtaef reaches 

8f Totness Stat, (Rte. 9). Part 
of Totness lies low. Its principal 
features are its 2 churches, and the 
ivy-covered keep of its Castle on the 
escarpment of the hill outside the 
town. After leaving Totness the 
traveller will remark that the thatch 
of the neighbouring cottages is coated 
thickly with white-wash to protect 
it from the fiery showers of the pass- 
ing engine. A short tunnel brings 
the line to 
. 7 Brent Stat, known by the old 



ch. and. Norman tower in the adja- 
cent village. Here the scenery, 
which from Totness has been tame 
and uninteresting, becomes bolder, 
though very bare of wood. A via- 
duct carries the line into 

2 Kmgsbridge Bead Stati Be- 
yond this place the rly. crosses se- 
veral deep and broad valleys, span- 
nine them by viaducts of iron and 
timber on tall piers of masonry. A 
short but lofty work of this descrip- 
tion bears the line in a curve across 
the romantic valley of the Erme to 

3i Ivy Bridge Stat. (Rte. 10). 
On the 1. is the villace, with a ffood 
Perp. ch. tower, and the bridge which 
gives name to the place. Beyond 
this station the rly. pursues its 
course along the edge of Dartmoor, 
traversing two other viaducts ou the 
road to 

fif Plymptcn Stat,, near which on 
the I. is the town and handbome 
Perp. pinnacled tower of Plympton 
St. Mary. Starting again m>m 
Plympton, it leaves the hills for a 
broad flat valley, where it crosses 
the narrow head of the Laira Ee^ 
tttary, and runs along its margin. In 
the distance is seen the iron Laira 
Bridge of 5 arches, and as this va- 
nishes from the view the line enters 
a deep cutting, and fhen passes 
through a tunnel to the station in 
the centre of 

5 Plymouth (Rte. 11). As the 
train rushes throueh the suburbs, 
the traveller will observe to the rt. 
the new cemetery, with its two 
chapels for Churchmen and Dis- 
senters. They are precisely similar 
in architecture, and remind one of 
the lines in Macanlay's ballad : — 

*« These be the great twin brethren. 
To whom the Romans pray." 
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ROUTE 7. 

EXETER TO TEIGNMOL'TH, BY 
DAWLISH. 

1 Alphington (Rte. 6). 

2J Exminster, In this neighbour- 
hood are limestone-quarries, and con- 
tortions of the strata which may be 
observed in the cuttings of the road. 
Peamore Houses a. fine old mansion, is 
the seat of S. T. Kekewich, Esq. 

Powderham Castle (Elarl of Devon) 
will be noticed on the 1., between 
Exminster and 

2i Kentcm, Here there is an in- 
teresting ch.y supposed to date from 
the reign of Edw. III., containing 
as interesting a screen. Oxton House 
(J. B. Swete, Esq.) is 1 m. W. 

1^ Starcross {Inn: Courtenay 
Arras), a town rising, through the 
influence of the rail, to the remunera- 
tive dimity of a watering-place. A 
short distance beyond it is the ferry 
from the Warren sand-bank to Ex- 
mouth. The Dawlish road, having 
left Starcross, soon turns to tiie W., 
when an obelisk comes in view, 
crowning the wooded heights of 
Mamhead, seat of Sir Robert Newman, 
who fell at Inkermann, and now of 
his brother Sir Lydston Newman, 
Bart The house is seen on the rt. 

4 Dawlish {Inns: London Hotel; 
York Hotel, with London prices 
brought by rail), a small but fash- 
ionable watering-place, of recent 
origin, exceedingly picturesque, and 
with peculiar features. It is situated 
in one of those numerous valleys for 
which this sheltered and sunny coast 
has long been celebrated, and is a 
continuation towards the shore of 
the old village of Dawlish, which, 
with the parish ch. and a few villas, 
stands half a mile from the sea. A 
sparkling stream flows down the 
centre of the valley between two rows 
of houses, which, built on each side 
of it at the foot of the slopes, are 
separated from each other bv a grassy 
enclosure, which allows of an unin- 
terrupted view up the valley to the 



wooded heights of Luscombe (Charles 
Hoare, Esq.). These houses, with a 
row fronting the sea, form modem 
Dawlish, a name which Polwhele 
derives from Dol is, a firuitfrd mead 
on the river's side. 

The hills around include the prin- 
cipal eminence of Little Haldon, a 
2 m. walk from the ch., with a fine 
view. 

The ch. was rebuilt in 1825, saving 
the tower, and, all things considered, 
there is reason to be grateful that it 
is no worse. The nave, piers, and 
roof appear to be in part from the 
old edifice. Here, amidst a crowd 
of monuments to yisitors from all 
parts of the kingdom, are tablets to 
Sir Wm. Grant, Capt. G. Anson 
Byron, father to the present Lord, 
and Admiral Shanck, once a well- 
known name. There are two mo- 
numents by Flaxman. The whole 
aspect of the place is bright and 
cheering. The rly. runs across the 
mouth of the valley. Opinions differ 
as to its effect upon the appearance 
of the place; but the taste of Mr. 
Brunei has been shown in a small 
granite viaduct in a plain Egyptian 
style, which carries the rail across 
the brook, and affords a free com- 
munication with the shore. The 
rly. company have also formed a 
handsome esplanade along the side 
of the line, and the station-house and 
building intended for an engine- 
house certainly add to the appear- 
ance of the place. The portion of 
the line seen from the promenade 
skirts the very edge of the sea, and 
piercing several headlands has a fine 
effect, especially when a train is ap- 
proaching. 

Dawlish is considered to be as 
warm as Torquay. The prices gene- 
rally are reasonable, and there is 
good sea-bathing. 

The cliffs of the bay, composed of 
blood-red sandstone, traversed by nu- 
merous faults^ terminate on the W. 
with the singular rock called the 
Parson, bearing some resemblance to 
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a huge monk with his back against 
the headland ; and on the E. with 
the Langstone, divided by the rail, 
but still projecting as a fragment on 
the shore. 

With respect to excursions, you 
should ascend Little Haldon^ alt. 818 
ft., commanding the estuary of the 
Exe on the one side, and of the 
Teign on the other. The hill is 
strewed with blocks of quartziferous 
porphyry, and marked by an old 
camp called Castle Ditch, about 2 m. 
W. of Dawlish. You should also visit 
the promontory of the Parson and 
Clerk, about 1 m. distant. The Par- 
son sits at the pitch of the headland, 
but the sea seems to have had little 
respect for the sanctity of his person. 
The Clerk rises from the waves in 
advance, and W. of his master, and 
cuts a whimsical figure. His head 
is silvered with guano and bristles 
like a hedgehog, whilst his raiment 
is of many colours. One fond of 
clifP-scenery will be gratified by a 
scramble along the base of the cliff 
W. of the Clerit. The rock is prin- 
cipally a conglomerate with a mag- 
nesio-calcareous cement, and belongs 
to the new red sandstone, a forma- 
tion so largely developed on this 
coast. Observe the size of the con- 
cavity opposite the Clerk. The bo- 
tanist will find Bubia syfvestris, or 
madder,\n hedge-rows round Dawlish. 

3 Teignmouth — ( Inns : Veale*8 
Royal Hotel; Searle's Commercial 
Hotel) — with the exception of Tor- 
quay the largest watering-place in 
the county, and divided into two 
parishes, E. and W. Teignmouth, 
ibrming one town. It lies at the 
mouth of the wooded estuary of the 
Teign, the vista of which terminates 
grandly in a moorland ridge capped 
hj the rocks of Heytor. The river 
discharges its waters by a narrow 
channel obstructed by a shifting bar, 
and in the course of ages has accu- 
mulated at its mouth a huge bank 
of sand like the Warren of the Exe. 
This is called the Den, and forms a 



wide esplanade, which is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Teignmouth. 
At the end of it is a quamt little 
lighthouse, erected in 1844-5, for the 
direction of vessels approaching the 
river ; and to this spot the stranger 
should proceed for a view up the 
Teign. He will observe in the fore- 
ground the bridge, which is said to 
be the longest in England. It is on 
34 arches, having a swing-bridge at 
one end, and is 1671 ft. in length* It 
was constructed in 1825-7, at a cost 
of about 20,000/. On the other side 
of the river is the village of Shaldon 
and the promontory of the Ness. 
Under the shelter of the latter is 
the marine villa of Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh, who has cut a carriage- 
drive by tunnel to the shore. Look* 
ing E. from the Den, the Parson and 
Clerk Pocks are striking objects, and 
the Parson from this point really 
bears some resemblance to the figure 
of a monk in a cringing attitude. 
Some rare shells may be found on 
the sands, such as Mactra lutraria 
and Nerita glaucina or Livid Nerite, 
The hills above Shaldon command a 
bird*s-^e view of the town. 

The Danes are said to have landed 
at this place in the year 970, and 
to have committed such havoc that 
the cliffs have ever since been the 
colour of blood. In the words of the 
poet — 

"With blood they all the shore did statue. 
And the gray ocean into purple dy." 

In 1347 Teignmouth, then a fishing 
village, was burnt by some French 
marauders, and again in 1690, in the 
reign of William and Mary, by the 
French admiral Tourville, after his 
defeat of the combined English and 
Dutch squadron, under the Earl of 
Torrington, off Beachy Head. The 
port belongs to that of Exeter, and 
has a considerable trade with New- 
foundland, and an export of china- 
clay from the parish of King's Teign- 
ton, and of granite from the Heytor 
quarries. 
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Tlie PuUtc Assembly Room on the 
Den is a handsome bculding, date 
1826. 

From TeignmoQth yon can yisit 
the Partm and Clerk Rocks, 1^ m. £., 
by a pleasant stroll along the beach 
as far as Smuggler's Lane, and can 
make a longer excursion to Chvdleigh 
Rock, 8 m., or about 6* by true De- 
Yon^re lanes, over the shoulder of 
Little Haldon from King's Teignton, 
and by the old mansion of Lyniridge 
(in the latter route, however, the 
stranger should be careM not to be 
benighted in the labyrinth of lanes) ; 
— to Heytor, Becky Fall, and Lust- 
leigh Cleave (Rte. 11); to Askburton 
and Buckland or Bblne Chace (Rte. 
10), and to Babbacombe (aboat 4 m.), 
Anstis Cove, and Ihrquay, all described 
below in Rte. 8, — and a charming 
walk by the clifis, passing the ro- 
mantic coye of Maidencombe and the 
landslip of Watcombe, You can idso 
▼isit the pottery at Bovey Tracey ; 
and make an excursion by high-road, 
rail, or water, to Newton (market- 
boats ply diuly). 

About 3 m. N.W. are the ruins of 
Lithvoell Chapel, in which, runs the 
legend, some time in the 16th centy. 
dwelt a villanous priest, who way- 
laid travellers on a neighbouring 
heath, despoiled them of their money, 
hoarded his ill-gotten booty beneath 
the altar of this chapel, and threw 
the bodies of his victims into a well. 
This well may be seen among the 
ruins covered with a slab of granite. 

Bitton House, on the W, clifF, is 
the seat of W. Mackworth Praed, 
Esq. ; the Bennons, 1 m. N.W., of 
W. K King, Esq. 



ROUTE 8. 



EXETER ^ TORQUAY, BY CHUDLEIGH 
AND NEWTON. 

From Exeter our route crosses the 
Haldon Bills, which attain an eleva- 
tion of 818 ft. above the sea, and are 
of the same class, geologically speak- 
ing, as the Black Down Hills ; the 
greensand surface of Little Haldon 
supporting in places blocks of quartz^ 
iferous porphyry of more than a ton 
in weight. In every direction these 
hills are studded with barrows. The 
road passes near Haldon House, Sir 
L. V. Palk, Bart., and by the side of 
the Exeter racecourse, and then de- 
scends towards 

10 Chvdleigh (Inn: Clifford 
Arms), a mean place, now suffer- 
ing by the removal of traffic to the 
railroad, and mostly built since 1807, 
when 1 66 houses were destroyed by 
fire. The town at one time belonged 
to the Bishops of Exeter. It is noted 
for cider, and for the fSeur-famed Chud- 
leigh Rock, a wild eminence of blue 
limestone, extensively quarried un- 
der the name of Chudleigh marble. 
The objects of curiosity in the vi- 
cinity of the town are Chudleigh Rock, 
Ugbrooke Park (the seat of Lord 
Clifford), and some trifling remains 
of the Bish(^'s Palace, — in the 
neighbourhood, the valley of the 
Teign, Bovey Tracey, the Heytor 
Rocks, and the Bottor Rock at Hen- 
nock (about 3 m. distant). Skat Tor 
and the White Stone are also of in- 
terest, and rise high above the valley 
of the Teign, the one between Brid- 
ford and Qiristow, the other 1 m. 
N. of Christow. The country around 
Chudleigh is intersected by a great 
number of steep and scditary lanes, 
which form so perfect a labyrinth 
that the traveler involved among 
them towards nightfall will find no 
little difficulty in reaching his inn. 
At the base of the town runs the 
river Teign, well stored with food for 
the fisher. On the Ashborton road a 
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lane on the 1. (by the blacksmith's 
shop), i m. from the ch., leads direct 
to the 

Bishop's Palace, or rather its site, 
which is occupied by an orchard. 
An old crambiing bonndary-wall, 
and an insignificant fragment, now 
serving as a cider-room, are the only 
remains. Immediately beyond them 
is Bishop's Kiln, and the 

Chuetteigh Rock, rising on the skirts 
of Ugbrooke, and presenting naked 
snrfiioes of stone, which are seen here 
and there in the gaps of a wild and 
irregular wood, and at the summit 
form platforms, commanding the 
most delightful views. Within this 
marble barrier is a glen, where trees 
grow tanffled, and a brawling stream, 
ooncealea iVom sunshine by the 
foliage, runs murmuring to its moss- 
grown stones, and, at one point, leaps 
m a cascade, which is sketched every 
Tear by a legion of artists. The rock 
is bound, as it were, with creepers, 
and has open spots on the summit, 
on which wild fennel grows luxu- 
riantly ; and midway on the cliff the 
mouth of a deep cavern (the key 
must be obtained) which the country 
people describe as haunted by the 
Pixies. ** At a small distance fVxmi 
a village," says Coleridge, " halfway 
up a wood-covered hill, is an excava- 
tion called the Pixies' Parlour. The 
roots of old trees form its ceiling, 
and on its sides are innumerable 
ciphers, among which the author 
discovered his own and those of his 
brothers, cut by the hand of their 
childhood." Note to the Songs of the 
Pixies, 

In Russia, on the shore of the 
Baltic, is a town of Chudleigh, which, 
in situation, much resembles its 
namesake in Devon. Erman, in his 
'Travels in Siberia,' when describ- 
ing the Russian Chudleigh, remarks, 
** The limestone rock has here the ap- 
pearance of a great promoutory ; for 
on the east it is bounded by a deep 
ravine, cut by a rapid atream, which 
fkUs into the bay.'' 



Ugbrooke Park (Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh) is bounded by Chudleigh 
Rock, and is a lar^ and beautiful 
demesne-, about 6 m. in circumference, 
containing a Danish encampment 
called Castle Dike, The house is 
fomished with a collection of pic- 
tures, which are sometimes shown to 
strangers. Whiteway Mouse, N. of 
Chudleigh, is the seat of M. £. N. 
Parker, Es<}., and New Cannonteign 
Bouse of Viscount Exmouth. The 
latter is in the valley of the Teign, 
about 4 m. towards Dunsford Bridge, 
amid beautiful scenery, a stream 
tumbling in a cascade near the house. 
The old mansion of Cannonteign, 
stormed by Fairfiuc in 1645, is now 
tenanted by a farmer. The Chud- 
leighs were long seated in the ad- 
joining parish of Ashton, and some 
remains of their residence may still 
be seen. 

6 Newton (Inn: Globe Hotel, good 
and cheap), a town composed of Nevh 
ton Abbot, once subject to Tor Abbey, 
and Newton Bushel, commemorative 
of its lord in 1246. Here William 
of Orange made his first declaration 
after landing in Torbay, at a stone 
still preserved in Woolborough Street, 
in finont of the Chapel tower. New- 
ton is on the Lemon river. About 
a mile above the town, at a bend 
of the valley, is the very curious 
Manor-house of Bradley, with dtopel, 
&c., now used as a sort of formhouse, 
but very nerfect, and standing in a 
level mead ofpeculiar beauty. New- 
ton Bushel Chapel is an old Perp. 
building of considerable size. The 
town is in the 2 parishes of Highweek 
and Woolborough, and the parish ch. 
at some distance, on high ground. 
The ch. is wholly Perp., with a plain 
tower. The S. door is set in a square 
head, with a deep hollow moulding 
with flowers. Tne capitals of the 
nave piers resemble bands, and are 
coarsely executed. The rooft are of 
wood and plaster carved. There is 
a good deal of wood screen-work, 
Jate Perp., i|nd in excellent order. 
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It severs the chancel and 2 side 
chapels or ancient pews. The/on^, 
of Norman date, has a bowl of a fine 
red gritstone, boldly and most effec- 
tively ornamented. In the windows, 
among fragments of stained glass, are 
the arms of De Vere quartering Clare, 
Courtenay, Scrope, &c. ; and in the 
chancel those of Nevil, Montague, 
and Morthemer. The arms of Sir 
W. Courtenay, Kt., are carved on the 
gallery. The arms in the windows 
are older than the connexion of 
the Courtenays with this place, and 
probably have been brought from 
some other ch. In the chancel are 
some modem country hatchments, 
and a handsome marble tomb, with 
effigies and canopy, to Sir K. Reynell 
of Ford, and Lucy his wife, date 1633. 
He built Ford, and he endowed the 
ch. with a fund for its repairs. 

Ford Housey close to the railway 
Stat., is a seat of the Earl of Devon, 
occupied by H. Cartwright, Esq. It 
was erected in the reign of James I. by 
Sir R. Reynell, a maternal ancestor of 
the Courtenays, and diiring the Re- 
bellion was the scene of some me- 
morable actions. Thrice was it taken 
bv either party before Fairfax and 
Waller finally captured it. Here, 
too, the P. of Orange slept on his 
road from Torbay to Exeter, in a 
room still pointed out. The house 
has been repaired in good taste. West 
Ogwell ch., 2 m. S.W., has a fine old 
screen. 

Between Newton and the coast, on 
a streamlet tributary to the Teign, 
are Ifaccombe House and Haccombe 
Chapelf the former, seat of Sir W. 
Palk Carew, Bart., whose family has 
possessed it for many generations. It 
was built about 50 years ago on 
the site of a very ancient Hall. In 
the time of the Conqueror the pro- 
perty was held by the Haccombes, 
from whom it passed through the 
Archdeacons to the Courtenays, and 
in the 13th centy. to the present 
family. The chapel, dedicated to St. 
Blaise, contains many interesting 



monuments of the Haccombes and 
Carews in fine preservation ; and on 
the door are 2 horse-shoes, placed 
tliere to commemorate the wild feat 
of a Carew, who won the wa^r of a 
manor of laud by swimming his horse 
a long distance from the shore into 
the sea, and back again. 

R of Newton is MUher Doum, and 
on its summit a circular entrench- 
ment (If m.), through which a road 
passes to St. Mary Church. 

7 Torquay, {Inns: Royal Hotel; 
— Hearder's Hotel; — London Inn.) 
Pop. about 13,000. This watering- 
place, reputed to possess a moist but 
one of the most equable climates in 
England, and much resorted to by in- 
vabds with delicate lungs, is for the 
most part of very modem growth. 
It is built on the northern angle of 
Torbay, at the confluence of 2 deep 
valleys with the sea; and while its 
regular streets, for the most part, oc- 
cupy the lower levels or terraces, the 
difis and summits are dotted with 
villas. The general effect of the 
white houses, the grey limestone 
clifis, and the foliage and green- 
sward forming the ground of the 
whole, is unusually pleasant and pic- 
turesque, and calculated to soothe, as 
far as scenery can soothe, the lassi- 
tude and depression of ill-health. 
Torquay seems first to have been 
brought into notice as a residence by 
the families of naval officers, when, 
during the French war, the Channel 
fleet used the bay as an anchorage. 
Here, as elsewhere, the supply of 
houses has recently been great, but 
only a very little, if at all, beyond 
the demand. The town lies upon a 
cove or bay, extending from Tor 
Abbey sands to the quay and tidal 
basin of the town, while lofty villa- 
crowned heights overlook it. These 
are the Braddons on the N., Park HUl 
on the E., and Waldon Hill, with its 
wood of firs, on the W. The ap- 
pearance of the place from the sea is 
very striking. 

The mean temperature of Torquay 
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h a1x>ut 52% or in the winter months 
above 46°. The neighbourhood pos- 
sesses a great variety of both beautiful 
and sheltered drives and walks, to 
which, no less than to its climate, the 
reputation of Torquay is due. 

2b/*6ay, so well known for its stores 
of fish, is semicircular in form, about 
3^ m. wide at the entrance, and 
bounded on the N. and S. by the 
limestone promontories of Hope's 
Nose and Berry Head. ** On both 
sides," says Gilpin, ''its shores are 
screened with ramparts of rock, be- 
tween which, in the centre, the 
ground forms a vale, declining gently 
to the water's edge." It is a noted 
anchorage, protected from the pre- 
valent gales, and affording space for 
the largest fleets; and, between the 
years 1792 and 1815, was frequently 
the refuge of our Channel squadron, 
when driven from itscruising-groand. 
Brixham, near Berry Head, is the 
station of the fishermen. Raised 
beaches and a submarine forest may be 
observed at various points on the 
shore; and good examples of the 
former occur on Hope's Nose, and 
on the Thatcher Rock, just inside that 
headland. 

This beautiful bay has, moreover, 
an historical interest, as the scene of 
the landing of the P. of Orange, 
Nov. 5, 1688. But on that memo- 
rable occasion it presented an aspect 
very different from the present. " Its 
quiet shores," says Macaulay, ** were 
undisturbed by the bustle either of 
commerce or of pleasure ; and the 
huts of ploughmen and fishermen 
were thinly scattered over what is 
now the site of crowded marts and of 
luxurious pavilions." On Nov. I 
the P. of Orange set sail from Hel- 
voetsluys, and for 12 hrs. stood to 
the N.W., to divert attention from 
the scene of his intended operations. 
Then, changing his course, he bore 
up for the English Channel before a 
favouring gale ; passed the armament 
under Lorn Dartmouth, wind-bound 
in the Thames; and, on Nov. 3, 



reached the Straits of Dover, where 
his ships extended from one shore 
to the other, and saluted both Calais 
and Dover at the same time. On 
the morning of the 5th of Nov. the 
land was concealed by a fog, and 
before the pilots coiUd determine 
their position the fleet had been car- 
ried beyond Torbay, while the gale 
blew so furiously from the E. that it 
was impossible to return. Upon the 
discovery of this misfortune, all was 
given up for lost; Plymouth was 
stronel^ garrisoned, and Lord Dart- 
mouth in fUll pursuit. But suddenly, 
it is said, when the calamity seemed 
irretrievable, the wind abated, the 
mist dispersed, a gentle breeze sprang 
up in the S.,and the fleet was wafted 
back to Torbay. The disembarkation 
was immediately begun. 60 boats 
conveyed the troops to the shore; the 
prince himself landing on a desolate 
beach, which is now the busy quay 
of Brixham. No sooner, however, 
had the landing been effected than 
the wind, the good genius of the 
prince, came fiercely from the W., 
and encountering the ships of Lord 
Dartmouth, drove them for shelter to 
Portsmouth. To the P. of Orange 
and his army the welcome gale 
brought a little discomfort; the 
ground was soaked with rain; the 
baggage still on shipboard ; and the 
prince was fain to pass the night in 
a miserable hut, from which his flag, 
with its memorable motto, waved 
over the thatched roof. On the fol- 
lowing day the army commenced its 
march upon the capital, and towards 
evening the vanguard reached New- 
ton Abbot, where the Declaration 
was first publicly Yead. Here the 
prince rested for 2 days, and then 
proceeded towards Exeter, which he 
entered amid the acclamations of the 
people on the 8th of Nov, The fleet 
wintered at Plymouth, and caused a 
considerable scarcity of provisions in 
the neighbourhood. 

In the town and its immediate 
vicinity the stranger should direct 
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his attention to the following objects 
and localities : — 

The Museum of the Torquay Nat, 
HUt, Society on the Higher Terrace, 
and, if a conchologist, Dr, Batteraby's 
Coilectumof Shells, one of the finest in 
the kingdom.~'rhe Bock Walk, on 
the Warren, W. of the harboar, as 
affording delightful views through 
the trees. — Daddy's Hole, on Daddy- 
hole Common, just beyond the eastern- 
most villa on the cliff. It is a lime- 
stone chasm, formed by a small land- 
slip, and sheltering some trees and 
shrubs, and commands an excellent 
perspective view of the Nose, which 
IS about 2 m. from Torquay. Below 
the common lies the cove or Meadfoot, 
in which crescents and terraces are 
rising like mushrooms; and flx>m 
Meadfoot Sands a pretty coomb a^ 
cends to~ Ilsam, where may be seen 
an old and very small Perp. domestic 
chapel, now a fowl-house. — Keni^s 
Hole, the celebrated ossiferous cavern, 
rt. of the Babbacombe road, about f 
ni. from the town. Permission to 
view it must, however, be first ob- 
tained from the Curator of the Tor- 
quay Nat. Hist. Society, and a guide 
with a torch will be required. The 
floor of this limestone cavern was 
first examined in the year 1824, 
when it was found, like those of 
Kirkdale and Yealm Bridge, to be 
abundantly stored with the fossil 
bones and teeth of animals now 
foreign to this country, such as the 
bear, hysena, rhinoceros, and ele- 

Ehant. The entrance is about 5 ft. 
igh. The interior, which was 
formerly hung with stalactites, 
ranges £h)m 2 ft. to 70 ft. in 
breadth, with a maximum height 
of 18 ft., and may be explored for 
a distance of 650 ft., when a pool 
of water presents an impassable 
barrier. Sir H. De la Beche sup- 
poses that Kent's Hole was at first a 
den of bears, and afterwards the re- 
treat of hysnas, since it contains a 
Quantity of gnawed bones, and the 
fccal remains of those animals. On 



the adjoining farm of Ibr-xoood are 
some picturesque fragments of a 
building which formerly belonged to 
the monks of Tor Abbey.— CAope/ 
Hill crowned with an old chapel. It 
is on the outskirts of Tor Moham, 
on the Newton road. 

The following excursions can be 
made from Torquay, but that to 
Anstis Cove, BaJ^MCornbe, and Wat' 
combe should on no account be passed 
over. 

Looking at the map, it will be seen 
that Torquay forms part of a small 
rocky peninsula, which divides Tor- 
bay from that fsiT more extensive 
concavity which includes the coast 
of Devon hence to Axmouth. A 
road leads across the root of this 
peninsula direct to Babbacombe, 2 
m., passing close to Kenfs Hole and 
Anstis Cove, and a Public Garden on 
the outskirt of the town. But a far 
pleasanter course to the Cove and 
Babbacombe is by a path crossing the 
hill near Hope's Nose, on which, by 
the by, may be observed contortions 
of the limestone strata. It winds 
midway along the ivy-hung diff, pre- 
senting a series of delightful pro- 
spects. By this path an easy stroll 
of about 3 m. brings us to— 

Anstis Cove, jnstXj considered one 
of the most beautiful spots on the 
coast. It is sheltered from the wind 
by lofty cliffs very brilliantly coloured 
and glossy like satin, and based on a 
beach of white crystalline shingle, 
derived from the slates in the neigh- 
bourhood. The rocks in the centre 
form buttresses of limestone, which 
are ivied like a ruin, and screen a 
little undcrcliff and tangled wood. 
The northern horn of the cove is a 
promontory of marble, and a bui^ 
quarry; and a seat on its summit 
commands, in one direction, a view 
in which hills and patches of sea are 
very curiously intermingled ; and, in 
another, the headlands from Teign- 
mouth to Portland stretched out in 
long succession. On the beach the 
fossil madrepore is often found. 
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Close to the cove, but on the Bab- 
hacombe road, is Bishopstowe, the 
handsome and well-placed Italian 
villa of the Bishop of Exeter, i m. 
N.is 

Babbacombe (Inn :. the Gary Arms, 
close to the beach). A few years 
ago this pretty village was one of 
t&>se romantic seclusions which 
have rendered the coast of Devon 
such a favourite with the novelist. 
At a turn of the coast the shore re- 
ceding forms a tiny bay, in which a 
group of cottages most fanciful and 
picturesi^ue lie nestled in a wood. 
The bay is little more than a stone's- 
throw across, and bounded by cliffs 
of marble and dark red sandstone, 
rising from a white beach of quartz- 
ose pebbles. Far as the eye can 
reach, the coast stretches eastward, 
and the eye, ranging along the bar- 
rier, may trace the different forma- 
tions as they appear in the cliffs, 
from the slate-rocks, which here 
first abut on the sea, to the chalk of 
Beer Head. (See p. xxi.) Specu- 
lating builders are, however, now 
effecting a change in Babbacombe. 
The village is extending inland in 
ugly houses, and will probably, at no 
very distant period, amalgamate with 
Torquay. 

On the N. side of this bay is Petit 
Tor, extensively quarried for marble, 
and exhibiting an interesting geolo- 
gical section, in which a mass of 
slate is seen to have been thrust up 
with violence in the form of an arch. 
It supports a bed of limestone, 
portions of which have been fairly 
squeezed into the shales. About ^ m. 
distant is St. Mary Cfmrch, in which 
there are marble-works ; i m. £., 
on the shore, the romantic landslip 
of Watcomhe, broken sround en- 
circled by fantastic red diffs; and 
further E. the littie dell and cove of 
Maidencomhe, It is a delightful walk 
by the co&st from Babbacombe to 
Teignmouth, a distance of about 
4 m. 

Another excursion can be made 



from Torquay, in a westerly direc- 
tion, to the pretty village of Cocking^ 
ton,^ 2 m., and extended to the re- 
mains of CompUm Castle (an addi- 
tional 2 m.), once a seat of the 
family of Pole, but now converted 
into a farmhouse. It is almost 
uni<|ue as a specimen of the early 
fortified mansion, and dates from 
the period of Edward III., -or there- 
about. In the reign of Henry II. it 
belonged to Sir Maurice de la Pole, 
and afterwards to the Comptons, Gil- 
berts, and Templers. Behind it are 
the formal walks of the old gar- 
den, or pleasamce, F. Garrett, Esq., 
of Parkfield, is the present propri- 
etor. 

A stranger residing any time at 
Torquay will also visit the ruins of 
Berry Pomeroy Castle and Totness, 
descend the Dart to Dartmouth, and 
return by Brixham, sleeping a night 
at Totness or Dartmouth. Or the 
order of this route may be reversed. 
Brixham, by itself, may be made the 
object of a pleasant excursion by 
boat 5 m., or by road 8 m. (but only 
the first 4 have any interest). 

Brixham (Inns : London Inn ; Bol- 
ton Hotel; Globe, at the Quay). 
Every intelligent traveller will visit 
this place, as it is unique of its kind, 
being the head-quarters of the great 
Devonshire fishery of Torbay, of 
which trawling is the main feature, 
whereas seining and driving are cha- 
racteristic of the Cornish fisheries. 
Brixham is divided into the Higher 
and Lower town, together extending 
a distance of about a mile up a val- 
ley ; but the Lower town, or Brixham 
Quay, is the only part deserving no- 
tice. A fourth of the manor was pur- 
chased many years ago by 12 Brix- 
ham fishermen, whose shares have 
been since divided and subdivided, 
so that visitors to the pier may ge- 
nerally have the opportunity of 
cultivating tiie acquaintance of a 
" Brixham lord." 

About 200 trawlers belong to this 
port, being ^ge decked sloops of 
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from 40 to 50 tons burthen, each 
generally managed by 3 men and a 
boy. The trawl-net is about 70 ft. 
long, in the form of a bag, and pro- 
vided with a beam, occasionally 40 ft. 
in length, to keep the mouth open. 
This net is drawn or trawled along 
the bottom of the sea, and procures 
flat-fish, gurnards, haddocks, white- 
ings, &c. It is best to visit Brixham 
on a Saturday, as on that day as 
many trawlers as can find accommo- 
dation enter the harbour, while the 
rest of the fleet moor off the en- 
trance. Evening on every week-day 
is the most interesting time, as the 
fish are then landed, and if the 
trawlers have been successful the 
Qtmy presents a lively and pic- 
turesque scene ; the fish lying in 
broad piles, a saleswoman disposing 
of them by auction (knocking down 
the lots by dropping a stone, the 
subject of Collins's picture in the 
possession of the Earl of Essex), 
men and women engaged in packing 
them, and vans in attendance to 
carry the < baskets to the rail. In 
the centre of the quay stood a pillar 
commemorarive of the landing of 
the Prince of Orange on the .5th of 
Nov. 1688. It is now removed to 
the pier, and is said to enclose a part 
of the stone upon which the pnnce 
placed his foot as he stepped from 
the boat. 

Brixham was long celebrated for 
the ebbing and flowing of the spring 
Laywell (Philos. Trans., vol. vii.), 
which is situated on the outskirt of 
the Higher town. This spring is, 
however, no longer intermittent. 
The erection of some neighbouring 
houses is supposed to have effected 
the alteration. 

The pier was built in 1808. At 
the end of it is inserted in the wall 
a tablet commemorating the visit of 
the Duke of Clarence to Brixham in 
1823. Upon that occasion the royal 
duke was presented with a chip from 
the stone upon which the Prince of 
Orange is said to have landed, en- 



I closed in a box of heart of oak. 
The town has a large trade inde- 
pendent of its fishery, and the ttdal 
harbour, although tolerably capacious, 
is found insuflicient to accommodate 
the shipping. A breakwater, how- 
ever, is now in course of construc- 
tion, the completion of which is 
expected to render the roadstead a 
secure anchorage. 

At Upton, adjoining the town, an 
iron-mine is worked with consider- 
able profit. 

Berry Head, 1 m. E. of the har- 
bour, should be visited. It is a 
square-shaped headland of hard lime- 
stone, of a flesh-coloured tint, and 
with a surface glossy like satin. The 
face of the cliff inside the point is 
largely quarried, and falls so ab- 
ruptly to deep water that vessels lie 
moored alongside, as at a quay. On 
the summit are the ruins of two large 
military stations which were used 
during the French war. 

Should the traveller visit Brixham 
on his route through the country, 
and be bent upon thoroughly ex- 
ploring the southern coast, he will 
perhaps proceed by the cliffs from 
Berry Head to Dartmouth. This 
route, however, is very circuitous 
(about 7 m.) and laborious. In the 
space of a mile the path rises many 
tunes to an elevation of 300 or 400 
ft., and fiiUs as often to the level of 
the sea, while a series of jutting head- 
lands render it zigzag in a horizontal 
as well as a vertical plane. There 
are parts of the shore, however, well 
worth seeing. About 3 m. W. of 
Berry Head the quick interchange 
of hill and valley is remarkable, and 
gives the advantage of picturesque 
form to cliffs which are unrivalled for 
beautiful colouring. They are partly 
composed of slate, partly of limestone, 
and include patches of red saudstone; 
while their colours are crimson, pur- 
ple, brown, but, beyond all in eftect, 
a delicate blue wiUi a silvery lustre. 
In this walk from Berry Head to 
Dartmouth you will pass over fields 
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which are dyed with the red soil of 
the sandstone formation, while the 
slate and limestone which lie below 
it are exhibited in the cliffs. For 
more than a mile W. of Berry Head 
the country is divided by formid- 
able stone hedges, rendered quite 
impassable by ivy. It is therefore 
advisable to follow a lane to the 
vicinity of Upton, and there take to 
the cliffs near Sharkham Point. 

The high road from Brixham to 
Dartmouth, 4 m., consists of one long 
ascent and descent; the view towards 
Brixham on the ascent meriting no- 
tice. The blue waters of the Channel 
and Torbay occupy the sides of the 
picture, while the land towards Berry 
Head rises in the centre in enormous 
hilly masses ; but woods and rocks 
are wanting in the prospect. On the 
descent to the Dart, this river opens 
in a new light to a person who has 
viewed it only from a boat. The 
foldings of the hills are beautifully 
displayed in perspective, and the 
granite tors of Dartmoor form the 
background. The river is crossed by 
a floating-bridge, worked by a horse, 
and occupying 20 min. in the pas- 
sage. 

In the neighbourhood of Brixham 
are — Lupton House, Sir J. B. Y. Bul- 
ler, Bt. ; Uplxm Lodge, C. H. Cutler, 
Esq. ; Nethway House, on the road to 
Dartmouth, J. F. Luttrell, Esq., also 
of Dunster Castle, Somerset ; Laywell 
House, H. B. Pierrepoint, Esq.; Chur- 
ston Court, J, Y. BuUer, Esq. ; Qalmp- 
ton, J. F. Luttrell, Esq. ; and 
Greenway, on the shore of the Dart, 
and once a seat of the Raleighs, — 
Harvey, Esq. 

The road from Torquay to Totness 
passes along the base of the Warren. 
At a curve of the shore it opens, to 
the rt., the park and mansion of Tor 
Abbey (p. 34), and in 3 m. reaches 

Paignton. (Inn : Crown and An- 
chor.) This town is at present a 
little distance from the sea, but it 
has approached it in villas, and, like 
Torquay, is rapidly extending in 



every direction. It is, however, an 
old place, having formerly, with the 
manor, belonged to the see of Exeter; 
and some trifling remains of thi 
Bishop* s Palace may be observed at 
this day adjoining the churchyard. 
The last tenant of the palace was the 
celebrated prelate Miles Coverdale. 
The Ch. is ancient, and contains a 
curious stone pulpit, (elaborately 
carved and gaily painted, like a well- 
known example at Dartmouth. Ob- 
serve also the Perp. windows, the 
shield of Bp. Coverdale on the 
painted glass of the N. aisle, and the 
Parker chapel, with its old tombs, 
on the S. side of the nave, exhibiting 
some highly finished stonework. On 
the wall by this chapel is an escut- 
cheon with a striking inscription: — 
" Here 1} eth the heart and bowels of 
the most honourable and most wor- 
thy and high esteemed John Snellin, 
Rear-Admiral of Holland and West 
Friesland," &c. On the exterior of 
the tower is an arch with a zigzag 
moulding, like one at Axminster; 
and, in the churchyard, the steps and 
shaft of an ancient cross. * Paignton 
is noted for an early cabbage, which 
is sent to all parts of the country. 

Several lanes lead from this town 
to the shores of the Dart, particu- 
larly to Stoke Gabriel, a retired and 
pretty village, remarkable for itsyew- 
tree, said to be the 2nd in England 
for size and age. Further down the 
river are Sandridge (Lord Crans- 
toun) — ^an Italian villa, with a double 
view of the Dart through long vistas 
of trees— and Watton or Waddeton 
Cowi (H. Studdy, Esq.), a modern 
building in the Eliz. style. In Par- 
liament Lane, leading from Stoke 
Gabriel to Portbridge, a farmhouse 
is pointed out as the scene of the 
first council held by the P. of Orange 
after his landing in Torbay. 

On the roadside between Paignton 
and Totness the botanist may find 
Linum angustifolium, or narrow -leaved 
flax. 
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exeter to plymouth, by newton 
and t0tne88 (dartmouth, 8al- 
gombe, kin08brid0k, and mod- 
buby). 

Exeter to Newton, the same as 
Kte. 8. 

8 Totness, (Inns : Seven Stars ; 
Seymour Hotel.) This old town 
" from the margin of the river Dart 
climbs the steep acclivity of a hill, 
and stretches itself alonff its brow, 
commanding a view of me winding 
stream, and of the country in its vici- 
nity, but Weltered at the same time 
by higher hills on every side." It 
was anciently called Dodonesse, i. e. 
rocky town, its present name being 
probably derived from the Saxon tot, 
toten, to project, as in Tothill, Tot- 
tenham. In early times it was situated 
upon a Roman road which ran from 
ifxeter to the Tamar by Ugbrooke, 
Newton Abbot, Totness, and Boring- 
don Park ; and its antiquity is shown 
by the historic tradition which here 

filaces the landing of Brute of Trov. 
t is one of the oldest boroughs m 
the county, and there are fragments 
remaining of the loalls with which 
it was formerly surrounded. Other 
prooft of its antiquity are the ruins 
of the castle, the venerable ch., and 
some houses in High Street with 
fronts of slate, with piazzas, and pro- 
jecting gables. The country in the 
neighbourhood is remarkable for its 
fertility, and for this reason will 
be interesting to many travellers. 



Dartington parish has a fine growth 
of timber, and also a store of wealth 
below the surface of the ground, 
yielding chocolate and madrepore 
marbles, of which beautiful speci- 
mens have appeared in the Great 
Elxhibition of 18.51. Totness is con- 
nected with its suburb by a bridge 
built in 1828, at a cost of 12,000/. 
Steps descend from it to a small 
island, planted by the Duke of So- 
merset for public use. 

Among the natives of this place 
were Benjamin Kennicotty 1718, the 
Hebrew scholar, and colUtor of 
the Hebrew Bible; and the ardst 
William Brockedon, distinguished for 
his literary attainments and fertile 
invention, and so widely known as 
an Alpine traveller. Specimens of 
his skill as a painter may be seen at 
Exeter and Dartmouth. 

The Castle of Totness stands on 
the summit of the hill, and is said to 
have been built by Judhael de Tot- 
nais, a Norman baron, on whom the 
manor was bestowed at the Conquest. 
The keep is the only part now re- 
maining. It is circular in form, and 
a mere ruin of crumbling red stones, 
profusely mantled with ivy ; but it 
commands a very interesting view. 
The grounds around it are planted, 
and have been opened to the public 
by the Duke of Somerset. 

The CK is also constructed of red 
sandstone, which, like that of Ches- 
ter Cathedral, is much abraded by 
the weather. By an old record, very 
curiously brought to light by a 
thunderstorm, this edifice appears to 
have been rebuilt about the year 
1430. It contains a rich and elabo- 
rate stone rpodscreen, a sculptured 
stone pulpit, and some monuments. 

The stranger should be directed to 
the Pvblic Walk below the bridse, 
and a path along the banks of me 
mill-leat from the Seven Stars. The 
finest view of Totness is to be ob- 
tained from Sharpham Lodje on the 
Dart. 

With respect to excursions, the 
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principal of these are to Berry Pome- 
roy, and to Dartmoath by the river. 
The ruins of Berry Pomgroy Castle 
are situated about 2 m. from Totness, 
in a thick wood ; and to reach them 
the trayeller will pursue the Tor- 
quay road as far as the turnpike, and 
tben turn to the 1. towards the vil- 
lage of Berry Pomeroy. Here he 
will notice the fine ch. built by one 
of the Pomeroys, and for many years 
the living of John Prince, the au- 
thor of the * Worthies of Devon.' It 
contains a screen, and monuments of 
the Seymour &mily ; and the church- 
yard a remarkably rude tomb of 
rough slate stones. Beyond the 
vill^e there are signs of the ^ old 
ruin m the neighbourhood. An ivy- 
mantled wall stretches in fragments 
across the fields, and an aged tree 
here and there remains as a memo- 
rial of the park in which the barons 
chased the deer. In ^ m. the visitor 
reaches the entrance of a wood, 
where the key of the castle must be 
obtained at the lodge. He is imme- 
diately received by noisy acclama- 
tions from an ancient rookery, and, 
having descended a winding road, 
comes suddenly upon the remains of 
the once stately mansion of the Sey- 
mours. This interesting ruin is 
more extensive and imposing than 
any other in the county, and derives 
a peculiar charm from its retirement, 
and from the lofty trees which en- 
compass and have penetrated its de- 
serted halls and courts. But an 
imperfect idea is obtained of its size 
and romantic position on the ap* 
proach, as the whole is so embedded 
in ivy, and screened by wood, that 
little more of it can be seen than the 
great gateway. The stranger should 
gain an opposite eminence by fol- 
lowing the path to the rt^ of the 
gateway, and ascending the hill above 
the quarry which he will observe on 
the opposite side of the valley. From 
that point he will command a small 
solitary glen, watered by a little 
rivulet, and thickly wooded, and an 



excellent view of the ruin rising 
among the trees. The interior of the 
castle displays the usual grass-grown 
courts, mossy walls, old chimneys, 
broken arches, and- crumbling steps 
descending into dungeons and under- 
pound passages. Trees are rooted 
in every nook and cranny, and ivy 
hangs the whole with verdurous fes- 
toons. The oldest part of the ruin 
is the great gateway sculptured with 
the arms of Pomeroy (a lion rampant, 
gules, within a border invected, 
sable), but these are now concealed 
behind the ivy, and a circular tower 
called St. Margaret's, connected with 
this i^teway by a curtain wall. The 
interior is evidently of more modern 
date, the windows being square or 
oblong, in the Tudor style of archi- 
tecture ; and the eastern front is the 
ruin of.a sumptuous mansion, begun 
by the Protector Somerset I'he 
original castle is said to have been 
erected by Ralph de la Pomeroy, to 
whom the manor was given by the 
Conqueror. His descendants resided 
in it until the reign of Edw. VI., 
when. Sir Thomas PomAt)y having 
engaged deeply in the Devonshire re- 
bellion, his estates were confiscated, 
and granted to "my Lord Protector's 
Grace." " This femily of Seymour," 
says Prince, in his 'Worthies of 
Devon,' " built at the N. and £. end 
of the quadrangle a magnificent 
structure, at the charges, as fSune 
relates, of upwards of 20,000/., but 
never brought it to perfection, as the 
W. side of the quadrangle was never 
begun. The apartments," he con- 
tinues, " were very splendid, espe- 
cially the dining-room, which was 
adorned, besides paint, with statues 
and figures cut in alabaster with 
elaborate art and labour; but the 
chimneypiece, of polished marble 
curiously engraven, was of great cost 
and value. The number of apart- 
ments of the whole may be collected 
hence, if report be true, that it was a 
good day's work for a servant but to 
open and shut the casements belocg- 
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ingtothem. Notwithstanding which, 
'tis now demolished, and all this glory 
lieth in the dust." According to a 
tradition, Berry Pomeroy was de- 
stroyed by lightning. In the reign 
of James II. Sir Edward Seymour, 
the famous leader of the country 
party, lived here in great splendour, 
and the ruins still belong, with the 
manor, to his descendants, and are 
in the possession of the present Duke 
of Somerset. 

Darlington, seat of the Cbamper- 
nownes, U ni- from Totness, and rt. 
of the Ashburton road, is also an 
estate of great antiquity, the gift of 
the Conqueror to the Norman baron 
William de Falaise. From that dis- 
tant period it has successively be- 
longed to the families of Martyn, 
Audley, Vere, Holland, and, for a 
short time, Courtenay. Dai^ington 
House is very interesting as com- 
prising a part of the feudal mansion 
of the Dukes of Exeter, and in par- 
ticular the Great Hall and kitchen, 
the latter ruinous, the former, though 
unroofed, a most interesting relic of 
feudal times. It is 70 ft. m length 
by 40 in breath, and has a huge old 
fireplace 16 ft. broad, and a porch 
with eroined ceiling bearing the 
escutcheon of Holland. The range 
of ancient buildings is extensive, and 
a part— perhaps formerly tenanted 
by the numerous retainers of the 
lords of Dartington — is now inhabited 
as a farmhouse. At the end of the 
pile are some of the original windows, 
and on the W. side, which was re- 
built in the reign of Elizabeth, a ter- 
raced garden. Dartington Ch, (of 
which the rector is the Ven. R. H. 
Froude, Archd. of Totness) stands 
close to the house, and contains some 
richly coloured glass, the remains of 
a screen, a fine pulpit of Henry VII.'s 
time, and, near the altar, a curious 
monument (dated 1578) in memory 
of Sir Arthur Champemowne, the 
first of this family who possessed Dart- 
ington. The surrounding scenery is 
varied and pleasing. The river sweeps 



through a wooded vale, and the old 
town of Totness terminates the view. 
Other seats near Totness are Sharp* 
ham Lodge, R. Durant, Esq.; Follaton 
House, G. S. Gary, Esq. ; Broomborough, 
J. F. P. Phillips, Esq.; and Tristford, 
Mrs. Pendarves. There is a heronry 
at Sharpham, one of the few now 
existing in England. 

The stranger may ramble either 
from this town or Ashburton to ffolne 
Chace and Buckland, described in 
Rte. 10. On the road from Totness 
up the valley of the Dart he should 
notice the view from Staverton Bridge, 
just be3rond Dartington, and Uie 
pretty picture formed by Austin's 
Brid;fe m connection with the ch. 
of Buckfastleigb. He should also 
turn ofif from the road at Cadover 
Lane, before reaching Austin's 
Bridge. The summit 6f Cadover 
Hill is near the spot chosen by 
Turner for his view of Buckfast 
Abbey, now in the possession of Mr. 
Windus of Tottenham. " The pas- 
toral valley of the Dart, scattered 
over with fine trees, lies before the 
spectator : — 

' Meadows trim with daisies pied. 
Shallow bnxdcs and rivers wide.' 

Nor is any other feature of the great 
poet's description wanting?. Steep 
hills close in the valley on either side, 
and on their slopes lie orchard, and 
farm, and tower, * bosomed high in 
tufted trees.' Towards the centre of 
the picture rises Buckfast Abbey, 
round which the river winds ; and, 
beyond that, the woods of Holne 
Chace and Buckland, all closed in 
b^ the long range of the Dartmoor 
hills, lifting up their granite crests 
against the sky." — R, J, King, Buck" 
fastleigh and its neighbourhood are 
well known for quarries of black mar- 
hie, — To the old gateway and remains 
of the chapel of Comworthy Priory 
(about 4 m. S. of Totness, on the 
farm of Court Prior), an Augustine 
nunnery founded in ancient times by 
one of the barons of Totness; — to 
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Hirberton Ch., (about 3 m. on the 
road to Kingsbridge), one of the 
most interesting in the county, a fine 
specimen of Dec. date, containing a 
stonb pulpit sculptured, f^It, and 
coloured. Near it at Harbertonford 
is a shovel and reaping-hook manufao- 
tori/ ; — to Little Hempstone or Hemp- 
stone Arundel (2 m. N.E. of Totness), 
where there is an ancient ch., with 
coloured windows and screen, and 
the old vicarage (still inhabited as a 
farmhouse) built by the Arundels, 
with open-roofed dining-hall, and 
exactly the priest's house of Chau- 
cer's time ; — and to Dean Prior and 
the Vale of Dean Burn, by a road on 
1. beyond Dartingtou, climbing by 
steep lanes to the village of Rattery, 
where a glorious prospect bursts 
upon the view. 

Another excursion from Totness, 
on a different element, is a tt^p down 
the river to Dartmouth, Passage-boats, 
fare Is., leave Totness every tide at 
* high water, and Dartmouth at low 
water ; but, if possible, you should 
make the voyage towards the close 
of day, when lights and shadows are 
boldly grouped by a declining sun. 
The river pursues a course among 
shelving hills and woods, but the 
great charm of the scenery lies in 
the va^ries of the stream, which is 
whimsically deflected, and twists and 
doubles as if determined to push a 
passage where nature had denied 
one. Hence, the river has the ap- 
pearance of a string of lakes, an 
illusory effect well seen from a hill 
at Sharpham, from which no less than 
10 distinct sheets of water are in view, 
each apparently isolated and land- 
locked. The voyager, having started 
from Totness, glides swiftly with the 
stream, soon sweeping to the 1. in full 
view of Sharpham (R. Durant, Esq. J, 
where the hills lie intermingled, as if 
to oppose a farther progress, and the 
river begins its beautiful convolutions. 
The traveller has barely time for an 
admiring glance backward at the ch. 
tower of Totness, before a sudden 
IDev, fr Corn.^ 



turn to the rt. displays one of the 
most striking reaches of the river, 
apparently closed at the further end 
by dense masses of wood (Sharpham)< 
The hills, however, soon open on the 
1., and the boat enters another glisten- 
ing sheet of water, bounded on the 
rt. by a crescent of trees (Sharpham) 
so grand in its proportions as to claim 
an interesting place in the ti'aveller's 
reminiscences. It is farther remaik- 
able as containing one of the largest 
rookeries in the county, and as haunted 
by an echo, which the stranger must 
not fail to salute. From this reach 
the voyager again turns to the rt., and 
then to the 1., opening a long vista of 
the river, which expands at the end 
to a spacious basin, presenting at high 
water the appearance of a bay. In 
this reach will be observed on the 1. 
the village of Stoke Gabriel, the wcods 
of Maisonette (R. P. Hulme, Esq.), 
Sandridge (Lord Cranstoun), and 
WaU^ Court (H. Studdy, Esq.). At 
the edge of the rt. bank, nearly op- 
posite Sandridge, the liveliest echo on 
the river will be found among some 
trees. In the next reach, which bends 
to the rt., the stream contracts, and 
lofty ridges bound it on each side, the" 
village of Dittisham (rt.), famous for 
plums, and the woods of Greenway 
(1., Squire Harvey), once a seat of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, adorning the shores. 
At the narrowest part, in the middle 
of the stream, a rock called the Anchor 
Stone is visible at low water, and rises 
abruptly from a depth of more than 
10 fathoms. It was on this rock, ac- 
cording to the legend, that Raleigh 
was in the habit of smoking his pipe. 
At the present day a railway comi)any 
have contemplated throwing a l>ridge 
across the river by its aid. The 
voyager, having passed the Anchor 
Stone, feels the breeze of the sea, and, 
skirting the slopes of Mount Boone 
(rt.. Sir H. P. Scale, Bart.), in a few 
minutes reaches the haven for which 
he is bound — 

Dartmouth, 14 m. by road {Inns: 
Castle ; London Inn). This town, 

D 
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like Totness, is extremely old, and as 
interesting for that reason as for the 
beauty of its position. It is built in 
terraces upon the shore of a romantic 
harbour^ a lake-like expanse com- 
pletely land-locked, opening to the 
sea by a narrow channel, and encom> 
passed by steeply shelving hills of 
from 300 to 400 ft. in elevation. 

The traveller, having disembarked 
iipon tjie island called -Yew Gronnd^ 
"which was reclaimed from the river 
about a century ago, will observe in 
the street leading from the quay 
some of the grotesque old houses 
for which the town is remarkable. 
They bear upon their fronts the 
dates 1625 and 1640, ^nd are truly 
pictures(|ue,with their wooden frame- 
work, rich carving, piazzas, and 
^bles. But the strangest part of 
Dartmouth lies S. of the New Ground, 
and consists of two narrow streets, or 
rather lanes, running parallel with 
the shore, and along so steep an accli- 
vity, that the pavement of the one is 
nearly on a level with the roof of the 
other, while the communication be- 
tween them is by flights of steps. 
These streets contain a number of 
old houses, elaborately carved, and 
built with overhanging stories, and 
gables projecting still fiirther in ad- 
vance, so tibat two persons might pos- 
sibly greet each other by a snaJce of 
fhe hand from opposite windows. 
The stranger will remark that many 
of the fronts are supported by brack- 
ets, carved in the likeness of a lion, 
a unicorn, and a griffin. 

The earliest mention of Dartmouth 
by its present name occurs in a char- 
ter granted. by Hen. III. to Edward 
de Gloucester in 1226. The town 
was first incorporated under the title 
of Clifton-Dartmouth-Harduess in 
the rei^ of Edw. III., 1342, at 
which time it was evidently a port 
of great consequence, as it furnished 
no less than 31 ships to the fleet 
intended for the siege of Calais, a 
larger quota than was sapplied by 
any other town in the kingdom, ex- 



cepting Fowejr and Yarmouth. We 
have also incidental proof of its an- 
cient maritime importance. Chaucer 
has taken his " shipmau" from Dart- 
mouth, and we learn that, cotei^>o- 
rary with the poet, there were mer- 
chants at this place so wealthy, aud 
possessed of so matiy ships, that k 
was said of one Hawley — 

« Btow the wind high, or blow it low, 
It bloweth fair to Hawley's hott.** 

At a more recent period Dartmouth 
sent some of the first adventurers 
to the banks of NewfoundUmd, and 
largely profited by the fishery. Sir 
ffumjArey Gilbert, who took pos- 
session of that island for Queen 
Elizabeth, was bom near this town, 
at Greenway, on the shores of the 
Dart; and at Sandridge, Davis, the 
bold navigator, who here fitted out 
the ships with which he penetrated 
the northern seas to the straits which 
now bear his name. The town is 
further distinguished as the birth- 
place of Newomnen, whose name 
occupies so prominent a place iu the 
history of the steam-engine. He 
carried on business as an ironmonger 
in the Butter Row, S. of the New 
Ground ; but was a person of some 
reading, and particularly acquainted 
with the projects and writings of his 
countryman Dr. Hooke. A genius 
for mechanics, however, directed 
Newcomen to the path in which he 
so highly distinguished himself. He 
was the first to apply the power of 
steam^ to the important purpose of 
draining the Cornish mines, and, in 
connection with Captain Savery, ob- 
tained a patent for his engines in 
1705. In the earlier of these ma- 
chines the steam was condensed by 
a current of cold water admitted on 
the outside of the cylinder, the piston 
being driven down by the weight of 
the atmosphere. The operation of 
the engine was therefore slow and 
attended with a great consumpUon of 
fuel,and a boy was required to turn the 
cocks for the alternate admission of 
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steam and water. Accident, however, 
suggested two important improTe- 
Inents before Watt took these engines 
in hand, viz. the condensation of the 
^teftm by the injection of water into 
the cylinder, by which means a far 
-more rapid action was obtained, and 
the connection of the stop-cocks with 
the beam, by which the engine was 
made to work itself. The grand im- 
provement of substitating steam for 
the atmosphere, as the power to 
drive down the piston, was effected, 
as is well known, by the genios of 
Watt. 

Dartmouth has many historic as- 
sociations. It is said that a fleet of 
crusaders, under Cceur-de-Lion, as- 
sembled in its harbour in 1190. In 
1347, as above stated, the town con- 
tributed a large quota to the arma- 
ment of Kinff Edward. In 1377 it 
was destroyed by the French, who 
in that year swept our shores from 
the Isle of Wight to Plymouth. In 
1403' it returned the visit of the 
Frenchmen, when, Du Chastel having 
a second time destroyed Plymouth, 
Dartmouth combined with that town 
in ravaging the coast of France, 
burning and sinking forty of the 
enemy's ships. In 1404 the French 
in their turn sought revenge. Du 
Chastel again descended upon Dart- 
mouth, but the expedition was this 
time so roughly received as to be 
compelled to draw off with the loss 
of 400 killed and 200 prisoners, in- 
cluding Du Chastel himself. In the 
wars of the Roses the Lancastrian 

nused Dartmouth as their port, 
le Great Rebellion the town 
declared for the Parliament ; and in 
1643 was taken by Prince Maurice, 
after a siege of a month. The Royal- 
ists, however, after an interval of 3 
years, were attacked by Fair&x, who 
carried the place by storm in Jan. 
1646. Upon this occasion upwards 
of 100 pieces of ordnance were cap- 
tured ; and the many old towers and 
forts, now in ruins on the shore or 
the heights of Dartmouth, show the 



formidable number of the works with 
which the general had to contend. 

The objects of interest in the town 
are: theo/cfAowsesin the Butter Row, 
particularly Newcomen's, and, on the 
terrace to the N., a modem house 
erected by Mr. Holdsworth, the 
Governor of Dartmouth Castle, in 
imitation of the old buildings. It is 
richly ornamented with carving by 
Dartmouth workmen, after models in 
the town, and cased curiously with 
slates, so disposed as to resemble the 
scales of an armadillo. — The Church 
of St, Saviour f date 1372, in which 
the stranger diould particularly re- 
mark the door at the S. entrance, with 
its curious iron ornaments, repre- 
senting ^otesque lions impaled on a 
tree, which is fashioned with its fuU 
complement of roots, branches, and 
leaves. The figure of the lion will 
be observed in various parts of the 
town, and, from a remote period, has 
occupied a conspicuous place in the 
arms of Dartmouth, which may be 
seen in basso-relievo upon a house 
opposite the principal entrance of the 
church. A king in a boat, supported 
on each ade by this monarch of 
beasts, is rudely represented in them 
by sculpture. The stone pulpit of 
St. Saviour's will astonish the be- 
holder, so fantastically is it carved 
and gilded, and painted every colour 
under the sun. The same may be 
said of the screen, which is exceed- 
ingly handsome, and rivals even the 
piUpit in the variety of its tints and 
the intricacy of its workmanship. 
In the centre of the chancel is the 
tombstone of Mr. Hawley, one of the 
wealthiest of the merchants who for- 
merly dwelt in Dartmouth. It bears 
the date 1408, and is inlaid with the 
brazen effigies of the merchant and 
his two wives. Hawley built the 
chancel. The visitor will also direct 
his attention to the fine altarpiece, 
of ** Christ raising the widow's son," 
by Brockedon, me eminent artist 
and Alpine traveller, a native of 
Totness, a picture which gained the 
i> 2 
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frize of 100 guineas at the British 
nstitution. The wainscoting and 
panels of this curious church are in 
keeping with the pulpit and screen, 
richly painted, gilded, alid em- 
blazoned with coats of arms. Among 
them may be noticed the lion of 
Pomeroy, the manche (sleeve) of 
Mohun, and the ba^^^ of Fitz 
Stephen, Fleming, and Carew. 

After a visit to the ch. and a sur- 
vey of the old houses, the stranger 
can search for other interesting ob- 
jects on each side of the harbour, 
fii-st proceeding S. by the neglected 
ruin of the Old Castle^ and the cove 
and hamlet of Warfleet, where stand 
another crumbling tower called Para- 
dise Fort and a mill with a water- 
wheel 50 ft. in diam., to 

Dartmouth Castle, This picturesque 
buildiuj^ is situated at the extreme 
point ofthe promontory which bounds 
the entrance of the harbour, mount- 
ing ^uard at the very edge of a 
shelving rock of glossy slate, and 
washed by the sea at high water. It 
consists of a square and a round 
tower, the latter of which is the 
elder, and supposed to date from the 
reign of Hen. VII. Adjoining this 
building are 3 platforms for guns, 
the little ch. of St. Petrox (containing 
an armorial gallery and a brass), and 
the ruins of a more ancient castle, 
the whole being enclosed b^ a wall 
and a ditch. The hill, which rises 
behind to the height of 300 ft., is 
crowned by the remains of another 
fort, which is mentioned by Fair- 
fiix in his despatch to the Parlia- 
ment under the name of Qallanfs 
Bower. The round tower of the 
castle is now a magazine, but for- 
merly no doubt received the iron 
chain which was stretched as a de- 
fence across the mouth of the har- 
bour, and was here drawn tight bv a 
capstan. That this was its use has 
been made apparent by the discovery 
of Mr. Holdsworth, in the wall of 
the ground-floor, of a large wooden 
bolster or roller, which was evidently 



intended to eas^ the chain as it 
passed throu^ the wall. Should the 
stranger be incredulous and require 
fhrther proof, he can examine, on tl 
visit to the opposite shore, a groove 
in the rock, also discovered by Mr. 
Holdsworth, which as clearly wars 
scooped out for the reception of the 
chain. - The best view of the Castle 
is, in the general opinion,| obtainefl 
from the sea; but, weather per- 
mitting, all strangers should take 
boat, and decide this question for 
themselves* From Dartmouth Castle 
the visitor should return to the Old 
CasHe^ and cross by ferry to the little 
town of 

Kingswear^ which bears every mark 
of antiquity, and is supposed to be 
older even than Dartmouth. Thech* 
stands some height above the shore, 
and yet higher is a fort of 5 bastions, 
called by Fairfax "Kings worth Fort," 
but now known as mount Ridley^ 
commanding a fine view. A pleasant 
path leads m>m the ch. to Brookhill, 
at the mouth of the harbour. To 
the rt., on the outskirt of the town, 
the stranger will notice the old fig- 
trees in the hedges, affording evi- 
dence of a superior cultivation in 
times long past, and very probably 
the relics of gardens once belonging 
to the merchant-lords of Kingswear. 
At a short distance from Kingswear 
the path reaches the Beacon (A. H. 
Holdsworth, Esq.\ a mansion lately 
erected by its proprietor, and remark- 
able for its commanding and beauti- 
ful position. In a field about 100 yds. 
above this house is a terrace, which 
from time immemorial has been 
known as the Butts, and was, doubt- 
less, the place where the archers fbr- 
merly practised with the bow : i m. 
beyond the Beacon is 

Brookhill (J. Davenport, Esq.), 
distinguished for the romantic beauty 
of the grounds, and the interesting 
embellishment (by Mr. Holdsworth, 
its former proprietor) of the house, 
and deservedly considered one ofthe 
principal ornaments of Dartmouth 
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Harbour. It lies in a wooded cove, 
so sheltered by hills as to be one of 
the wannest spots in the county, 
where oaks and evergreens of re- 
ntarkable size descend the shelving 
diore to the very brink of the sea, 
l^urishing strangely on storm-beaten 
cmgB amid showers of spray, which 
are plentifully thrown upon them 
when the wind is to the S. On 
the seaward point of this cove are 
the foundations of a castle which 
was eyidently of importance, and 
probably corresponded with the ruin 
on the opposite shore; and below 
them, at the base of the cliff, among 
the weed-grown rocks, the traces of 
a landing-place, and a groove and 
holes cut in the slate for securing 
the chain which was formerly 
stretched across the mouth of the 
harbour. Close at hand was the 
guard-room where the men kept 
watch over the chain, for the cUff 
has been evidently cut away to form 
a level space, and on the face of the 
rock are the holes in which the 
beams and rafters were inserted. On 
ascending from the examination of 
these interesting old marks, the 
stranger should diverge to the rt. 
and peep into a romantic recess 
where large oak-trees grow from the 
crevices of the cliff, and have been 
whimsically twisted by their efforts 
to keep erect. He will then, with 
Mr. Davenport's permission, pay a 
visit to the house. In the dming- 
room the panels of the wainscoting 
are emblazoned with the arms of the 
most distinguished families of the 
county, in illustration of the histories 
of Devonshire and Dartmouth, which 
are ingeniously set forth on the ceil- 
ing by the Allowing method : — A 
number of shields, each stamped with 
the name and the date of a Devon 
"worthy," are sculptured in a cir- 
cular order round a single one in the 
centre, which records one of the 
principal events in the history of the 
C4>unty and the parish — the landing 
of the Prince of Orange in Torbay. 



Other shields, disnosed in straight 
lines on opposite sides of this circle^, 
commemorate the many eminent di^ 
vines who were natives of Devon- 
ghire. On the border of the ceiling 
the history of Dartmouth is told simi- 
larly by shields, inscribed in order 
with the leading events as they oc- 
^rred ; the whole presenting at one 
view a tablet of history, which is 
certainly most novel, ingenious, and 
comprehensive. The visitor, having 
taken in this knowledge at a glance, 
will next turn to the chimney-piece, 
over which he will observe the 
carving which was taken from New- 
comen^ sitting-room, representing 
Shadi-ach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
before Nebuchadnezzar ; parts of the 
chimney-piece being of black oak, to 
which an interesting legend attaches. 
These were brought from Greenway, 
on the Dart, where they formed a 
po.'tion of the chimney-nook in 
which it is said Sir Walter Raleigh 
indulged himself with the first cigar 
which was smoked in England. On 
the opposite wall of the room is an 
old pnnt of the " Britannia " after 
Vandervelde, and around it the 
names of the 4 Devonshire "wor- 
thies" who figured in the defeat 
of the Armada — Raleigh, Gilbert, 
Drake, and Hawkins, of whom Drake 
and Gilbert led the fire-ships. Close 
upon the shore, beyond the grounds 
of Brookhill, is the ruinous tower 
of Kingswear Castle, so shattered by 
time as to afford, with its background 
of sea, an excellent subject for the 
pencil. The geologist may remark 
on the cliffs of the neighbourhood 
that the dip of the strata tends to 
their preservation. 

The road from Dartmouth to Ply- 
mouth passes near some fine old 
camps at the following points : — 

2* Woodbw^y Castle on the 1. 

6$ MorleigK Stanhorough Camp^ 1 
m. on the 1. 

3 Blackdoim Camp, about I m. on 
thel. 

5 Modbury (p. 59). 
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Bzcnrsions ttom. Dartmoath to 
BriKham, to Shpton Sands, and the 
Start Fotnt, and lo Totness by boat 
Bp the river. The grand and ro- 
mantie coast of the Prawle, Bolt 
ffead, ftc, is most agreeably reaehed 
by the Mlowin? delightful walk to 
Salcombe (whicn is 18 m. by road 
through Hidwell and Kingsbridge, 
passing Woodimry Oasth on the 1.). 
For the continuation of this route 
from Totness, see p. 60. 



2 Sto\€ Fleming, a retired village, 
with a eh. so conspicnously placed 
as to form a useful landmark for 
Dartmoath harbour. The manor has 
belonged to the Ij^ilies of Fleming, 
Mohun, Carew, and Southcote, and 
in a garden adjoining the eh. are 
some crumbling masses of red sand- 
stone which fbrmed part of the an- 
cient manor-house. In the ch. are 
two fine brasses. 

1 Blackpool, another small village 
on a seclnded little bay of the same 
name, and perhaps so called as hav- 
ing been fatally mistaken by vessels 
running for Dartmouth. The beach 
is composed of an extremely fine 
shingle. From this place there is a 
road through the village of Street, 
and^a path along the edge of the 
cliffs, which are of various colours 
and very lustrous, to 

Slapton Sands, now traversed by a 
carriage-road. Here commences a 
vast bank of minute stones, rather 
than sand, which is piled along the 
coast, almost unintermptedly, to 
within a short distance of the Start. 
The accumulation is due to the ex- 
posure of the shore to a long range 
of breakers, and to the circumstance 
of the shingle being unable to travel 
so as to escape out of the bay. 
From the northern end of the bank 
to Torcross, a distance of 2 J ni., it is 
separated from the land by a fresh- 
water lake, or marsh in the summer, 
called Slapton Lea, which is formed 
by the water of three small streams, 



deseending from as many valleys, 
and dammed in by the Shingle. The - 
Lea contains some fine pike, perch, 
and roach, but no trout. In the 
winter it abounds with wHd-fhwK 
The ch. of Slapton (6 m. from Dart-' 
mouth) eontuns a beautiful screen. 
To this parish John Flavel, an emi- 
nent nonconformist, retired from 
Dartmouth after the passing of the 
Oxford or Five Mile Act. He found 
an asylum at Hudscott, then a seat oF 
the Holies, where he preached In the 
great hall at midnight. In the nngh* 
bourhood are some remains (an old 
tower) of Foole Priory, W, Paige, 
Esq., ibrmeriy in the possession of 
the Hawkins family. 

4i Torcross (near the Smds Hotel, 
on the beach), a secluded little ham- 
let at the southern end of the Slap- 
ton Sands, which are here bounded 
by argillaceous slate clifis of a light 
greenish hue. It is much fi^nented 
by the neighbouring gentiy as a wa- 
tering-place, and is the most easterly 
station of the pilchard fishery ; but 
the shoals rarely pass the point of 
the Start, and the Torcross fishermen 
have to proceed as fer the Bolt for a - 
chance of success. About 1 J m. in- 
land is the church-town of Stokenham; 
and Widdecomhe (A. H. Holdsworth, 
Esq.), a fine estate embracing the 
Start Point, and that lonely romantic 
coast between the Start Point and 
Lannacomb Mill. Stokely House, 
Sir Lydston Newman, Bt, and Cole* 
ridge, T. Allen, Esq., are other seats 
in this neighbourhood. 

From Torcross a path leads west- 
ward along the edge of grey slate 
cliffs, descending again to the sands 
at a slate-quarry, which opens to the 
beach by an archway. The traveller 
is now approaching the termination 
of Start my, and the grand coast of 
the chlorite and mica slate formation, 
which, including the promontory of 
the Start, extends westward as far as 
the Bolt Tail. Two secluded little 
fishing hamlets. Season Cellar and 
Hall Cellar, are passed on the shore. 
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wluch then sweeps round to the pio- 
toresqae promontory of 

3^ The Start This headland at 
once shows the stranger that he has 
entered upon a geological formation 
differmg uom tl^ grauwacke slates 
which he has been traversing from 
Dartmouth. The ridge stretches 
boldly to sea, sloped on each side like 
the roof of a house, and crowned 
along its entire lenffth by fanciful 
crags, strangely weathered by Atlan- 
tic storms, and sha^y witn moss. 
Its different sides strikingly illustrate 
the iufludnce of a stormy sea on the 
picturesqueness of a coast On the 
W., the dark, cliff, incessantly as- 
saulted, presents a ruinous appear- 
ance ; on the £., although moulded 
from the same material, it descends 
to the waves in a smooth precipice. 
The lighthouse is situated at the ex- 
treme point, about 100 ft. above the 
water, and exhibits two lights—a re- 
volving light for the Channel, and a 
fixed light to direct vessels inshore 
dear of a shoa^^ called the Sherrka, 
Here the traveller has reached a point 
beyond which the sea is occasionally 
agitated by a roll from the Atlantic, 
the ground swell of the ocean rarely 
extending fiirther eastward than the 
Start The name is said by Mr. Tal- 
bot to be the An^lo-Saxon Steorty a 
promontory ; but it is commonly ex- 
plained as the starting-point of ships 
outward bound from &e Channel. A 
few rugged steps and *' juts of rock" 
lead dpwn from the lighthouse to a 
miniature bay and pebbly beach. 

From this promontory those who 
are fond of cliff-scenery should pro- 
ceed along the coast to the Prawle 
and Salcombe, a dist of about 9 m. ; 
and, bending their steps to the next 
headland of the Peartree, look back, 
at the western face of the Start The 
actual c/ty is not high, but, like that 
of the Land's End of Cornwall, as 
dark as Erebus, and an impressive 
ruin. It is further remarkable for 
bands of variously coloured quartz 
velnSf which, descending vertically to 



the sea, give the rooks a ribbonad 
appearance. Similar quartz veins pro- 
dttce a happy effect in a little bay 
just W. of the Peartree, where they 
cover the slate, as it were, with a net^ 
work, the beach being almost wholly 
composed of rolled fragments of 
white quartz. From the Peartree 
the stone-crested hills recede firom 
the shore, and, curving as they run 
westward, enclose a terrace of fields, 
which is bounded towards the sea by 
a low cliff of earth resting upon a 
talus of slate. The traveller may mar- 
vel how this apparently feeble barrier 
can resist the waves ; but on a elos^ 
examination, he will perceive that 
the dip of the strata is directed to- 
wards the W., and at such an angle 
with the plane of the horizon that 
the sea rolls harmlessly up the slope. 
This terrace is terminatea on the W 
by Lannacomb Mill, where the craggy 
belt again sweeps to the coast in a 
soa ing eminence, notched like the 
edge of a saw. Beyond this point 
the hills a second time recede, and 
form a semicircle; but in places 
they break irregularly, -and are dis- 
posed as a background to two ter- 
races, one high alx>ve the other. The 
effect of this grouping is extremely 
beautiful. To this bay succeeds a 
smaller indentation, near the centre 
of which the stranger will remark the 
whimsical station of some fishermen. 
The sea has formed in the slate a 
little channel just wide enough to 
allow the passage of boats to a few 
square yards of beach, upon which 
the craft are laid ; while the chasms 
of a conical rock, a short distance 
from the shore, are converted to the 
purposes of a sail-room and fish- 
cellar. This bay is terminated W. 
by perhaps the finest headland on 
the S. coast of Devon, the 

5 Prawle Point, bounding on the 
E. the entrance to the Salcombe Es- 
tuary, which is sheltered on the W. 
by the more elevated and massive 
headland of the Bolt, These two 
promontories are the most southerly 
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p<nnts of the county ; and, when 
viewed firom the sea in connection 
with the inlet, and the town of Sal- 
comhe just peeping through the open- 
ing, form hy far the most romantic 
scene on the coast. The Prawle is 
principally composed of f^eiss rock, 
which on the western side is wea- 
thered like a surface of snow which 
has heen exposed to the sun's rays. 
It is everywhere hroken into crags, 
and terminated at the point by a sin- 
gular archway, through which a boat 
might sail in calm weather. Many 
years ago the Crocodile frigate was 
wrecked upon this headland with a 
great loss of life. The pedestrian 
can now continue his way along the 
ivy-hung clifTs, or strike inland to a 
lane which will lead hito to Portle- 
mouth, where he will cross by ferry to 
4 Salcombe (Inns : Victoria Inn ; 
King's Arms ; but both of a^ very 
humble description). This pictur- 
esque town, lying far south of the 
principal roads, and separated from 
them by a broad tract of country 
comparatively uninteresting, is 
rarely visited by travellers ; but the 
coast in the neighbourhood, com- 
prising the headlands of the Start, 
the Prawle, and the Bolt, is the 
grandest on the S. of Devon, and the 
shores of Bigbury Bay exceedingly 
romantic, although almost as un- 
known as those of Kamschatka. 
The district round Salcombe, bound- 
ed on the K. and W. by the Start and 
Bolt Tail, is composed of the hard 
rocks of the chlorite and mica slate 
formation, and for this reason has 
withstood the assaults of the sea, 
while the grauwacke country has 
receded on each side of it in the 
bays of Start and Bigbury. Thus 
it projects into the Channel like a 
wedge, which is pierced about the 
centre by the estuary which flows 
past Salcombe to Kingsbridge. Sal- 
combe lies just within the mouth 
of this inlet, and is a small retired 
town, pleasantly situated, and so 
sheltered by high land as to be one 



of the warmest in the kingdom. 
The myrtle and other tender plants 
clothe the shores; the lemon, orange- 
tree, and aloe flower in the pirdens : 
but beyond the protecting influence 
of the ridge on the coast, the country 
consists of bare bleak hills, where 
but few trees can grow above the 
valleys. Salcombe has been called 
the " Montpellier of the North," and 
its mean winter temperature is but 
2° '4 Fahr. below that of Montpel- 
lier and of Florence (Humboldt). 

To descend from the scenery to 
the produce of Salcombe, the stran- 
ger should know that the town is 
noted for white ale, a beverage pecu- 
liar to a district which would be 
bounded by a line drawn between 
Plymouth and Totness, the river 
Dart and intermediate Coast, and 
first made by some genius of Kings- 
bridge- It difl^ers essentially, both 
in composition and colour, from 
common ale. It is made with a 
smaller quantity of hops, and con- 
tains flour and sipces; but some 
skill is required in its preparation, 
and many fail in the attempt. When 
poured into a glass, it has the ap- 
pearance of tea. It is intended to be 
drunk quite new, according to the 
saying, that it is made on the Sa- 
turday to be tapped on the Sunday. 
"White ale has, however, much de- 
teriorated of late years, in conse- 
quence of the neglect of adding eggs 
to its ingredients. 

The harbour of Salcombe, like that 
of Dartmouth, is sheltered by high 
land, but it has a bar at low water, 
and sunken rocks at the mouth, 
which render its entrance by ni^ht 
hazardous. The rugged foundation 
of the neighbouring coast is the 
haunt of crabs and lobsters, which 
are captured in numbers, and sent 
to different parts of the country. 
Rinqrone is a villa of Lord Knsale's, 
and the Molt of Lord Courtenay*s. 

From this town the traveller 
should visit the Prawle Point, about 
4 m. ; and, weather pemutting, make 
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an excursion by boat from the Bolt ' 
Head to the Bolt Tail, a distance of 
about 5 m., coasting the intermediate 
, range of black clitt's, so remarkable 
for their massive proportions, alti- 
tude, and the dark caverns with which 
they are pierced. He should also 
devote a day to the several inter- 
esting spots on the summit of the 
ridge, which he may visit by the 
following walk : — 

He will take a road from the town 
towards the mouth of the harbour, 
passing Woodville ( — Yates, Esq.) 
and the ruin of Salconibe Castle, 
whose battered old stones tell a tale 
of the civil war. The castle had 
been repaired at the commencement 
of the Kebellion, and placed under 
the command of Sir Ijidmund For- 
tescue, when in 1645 it was invested 
by Col. Weldon, the Pari. Governor 
of Plymouth. After Weldon' s arrival 
the retired inlet of Salcombe was a 
scene of incessant uproar and de- 
struction. For a period of 4 months 
the batteries thundered from each 
bank of the river, but at the end of 
that time the garrison capitulated. 
For this spirited resistance Sir Ed- 
mund Fortescue was allowed to 
march with the honours of war to 
his mansion of Fallapit House (4 m. 
N.E. by E. of Kingsbridge), where 
the key of the castle is preserved 
to this day. The field above this 
tower is called Gore, or Gutter, and 
tradition points it out as the scene 
of a bloody affray. The summit of 
the hill is known as the Bury, and 
marked with an old circular en- 
trenchment. The road now descends 
to a patch of beach (the N. Sands), 
below which are found the fossil 
remains of a nut-wood, and then 
skirts the pounds of the Molt (Vis- 
count Courtenay) to another strip of 
sand (the S. &mds), which likewise 
entombs the trees of other days. 
These relics may also be^ found in 
Mill Bay, on the opposite shore, 
where they are exposed when the 
tide has receded a few feet from 



high-water mark. The traveller is 
ntiw at the foot of the promontory of 
the 

Bolt Head, composed of mica slate, 
and rising 430 ft. from its base. 
He may observe, in the low cliff 
to the 1., the entrance of a cavern 
called the BvUl^s £[ole, which, the 
country -people aver, passes ob- 
liquely through this high ridge of 
land, and opens again to the shore in 
Saw-Mill Bay, which we shall pre- 
sently visit. They tell also an absurd 
story of a bull which once entered it 
and came out at the opposite end 
with its coat changed from black to 
white, and it is curious enough to 
find a similar legend current on the 
coast of Spain, near Coruna. The 
mysterious cavern may be visited at 
low water. The traveller, having 
ascended to the top of the headland, 
will see below him, and just within 
the point, the little cove of Stair 
Hole, a favourite retreat of ^rey mul- 
let, and perhaps deriving its name 
from a steep roadway by which sea- 
weed is carried from the beach to a 
neighbouring farm. The Salcombe 
Mew Stone bounds it on the S. Pro- 
ceeding along the ridge, he will pass 
in succession the Little Goat, half- 
way down to the sea j the Great Goat, 
a rock on the summit — their resem- 
blance, if they have any, to the 
animal in question being distin- 
guishable only from the water; 
Steeple Cove, below a pinnacle of 
slate; and the Old Man and his 
Children, a whimsical crag, and a 
number of smaller rocks, which, 
grouped in a cluster, very probably 
bear a likeness to a family party 
when viewed from the sea. A sharp 
descent now leads into 

Saw-Mill Cove (3 m. from Sal- 
combe), terminating a valley, which 
is the only break in the range from 
the Bolt Head to the Tail. Here the 
hills are bold and rocky, and the 
cliffs, where beaten bj^ the waves, 
so dark in hue as to give a solemn 
grandeur to the scene. On the 
D 3 
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shore i« the entrance of Batrs 
Hole cayem, previoasly noticed, and 
outside the cove the Ham 8toM, 
to which a saying of the Salcomhe 
people attaches. When a young 
married couple have no child bom 
at the end of 12 months, the gossips 
assert that the husband should be 
sent to dig up the Ham Stone with 
a wooden pickaxe. The cove has 
probably derived its name from a 
saw-mill once worked by the stream 
which here flows to the sea. Further 
W. we reach 

Bolhury Dottn, the loftiest land be- 
tween the cove and tfie Tail, where, 
just over the edge of the cliff, at the 
summit of the hill, is a chasm called 
Ralph's Hole, which was long the re- 
treat of a noted smuggler. It is easy 
of access, but difficult to find without 
a guide. The botanist will observe 
that the furze-bushes in its vicinity 
are thickly mantled with the red fila- 
ments of the parasite Cascuta Epithy- 
mum, or Lesser Dodder. A short way 
beyond the head of Bolbury Down a 
very interesting scene is displayed. 
The cliff, which is here about 400 ft. 
in height, has been undermined by 
the waves, and has fallen headlong in 
a ruin, the fragments of which appear 
as if they had oeen suddenly arrested 
when bounding towards the sea. 
They are lodged most curiously one 
upon another, and the clefts among 
them are so deep and numerous as 
to have given the name of Rotten 
Pits to the locality. A little further 
W. another landslip has occurred, 
but with such a different result that 
the stranger must take especial care 
to look where he goes. The ^und 
has been rent inland some distance 
in fissures, parallel with the shore, 
and concealc'i by furze-bushes; many 
are little more than a yard in width, 
but of unknown depth, at first de- 
scending vertically, and then slant- 
ing at an angle which prevents their 
being sounded. Others, again, are 
scarcely larger than chimneys, but 
just of a size to admit the body of a 



man. These chasms are called i3ie 
VmoeH$ Pits, and were once railed 
in for the protection of sheep and, 
perhaps, strangers. At present, how* 
ever, there is nothing to warn the 
traveller of the danger in his path* 
From the Vincent Pits the land 
shelves towards the 

Bolt Tail, and is indented at the' 
shore by Ramillies Cove, so named 
as the scene of the disastrous wreck 
of the Ramillies frigate, 17f»0. Just 
inside the Tail, in Bigbury Bay, is the 
wild cove and hamlet of Mope (3 m. 
from Saw-mill Bay), inhabited by a 
few poor fishermen, who now subsitft 
upon the produce of their nets, but 
were formerly notorious as some of 
the most successful smugg^rs on the 
coast. Here a benightMl traveller 
may find tolerable accommodation at 
the Yacht m», or, if proceeding fur- 
ther along the coast, at Bantkam, a 
village i m. above tbe mouth of the 
Avon, and where there is a ferry 
across the river. The remoteness of 
this cove of Hope is pleasing to the 
imagination, while the view ft-om it is 
suggestive of an unexplored solitude* 
The eye wanders down the shore of 
Bigfntry Bay, a district isolated by 
rivers, far from busy roads, and 
rarely visited save by some rambling 
pedestrian. A striking object iu 
the view is about I m. distant, the 

Thwlestone, a perforated rock 
islanded in the sea, and geologi- 
cally remarkable as an outlying 
patch of red sandstone. Yet far- 
ther in the bay, at the mouth of 
the Avon (4 m.), is 

Burr Island, once crowned with a 
chapel dedicated to St. Michael, and 
more recently used as a station for 
the pilchard fishery. It is about 10 
acres in extent, and connected with 
the mainland at low water. The 
visitor can now return to Salcombe 
by a direct road through Marl- 
borough (4i m ), or retrace his steps, 
which is the better plan, as the coast 
in this part of Devon has a monc^ly 
of the picturesque. 
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From Saloembe we can regain the 
Plymouth road at Modbui-y ^ selecting 
either the high road, whidi makes 
a circuit to Kiugsbndge by Marl- 
boreaght or a cross road, which takes 
a more direct course near the river 
(4 m.). On foot the distance to 
Kingsbridge may be still more cur- 
tailed bv a field-path by Shabicombe 
^ Blank* s Mill, 

6 Kingahridje (12 m. from Totness, 
>4 m. from Dartmouth). {Inns: 
King's Arms; Golden Lion.) This 
town is built upon a steep hill at 
the head of the estuary, and has a 
modem appearance, although it was 
a town of some consequence in the 
year 1460* Zhdbrooke, with which 
it is now connected, is more marked 
^y &g^ fti^d is said to have been the 
place where white ale was first brewed, 
for which a tithe was anciently paid 
(see p. 56). llie only curiosities iu 
the town are the museum of a JAte- 
rary and Scientific Institution ; Pmdar 
Lodge, at the Quay, as the birth- 
place of Br, Wolcott, better known 
under his assumed name of Peter 
Pindar ; and a house in Fore Street, 
the office of Mr. Weymouth the 
solicitor, which contains some finely 
earned wainscoting, and is supposed 
to have belonged to the mouks of 
Buckfastleigh, whose abbot always 
spent the season of Lent at Kings- 
bridge. The land in this neigh- 
bourhood is based upon the red and 
variegated grauwacke slates of De 
la Beche, and remarkably pro- 
ductive. 

About 2 m. from this town, on the 
high road to S. Brent, and i m. below 
Loddiawell, there is an exceedingly 
pretty .view down the Avon. The 
valley sides are steep, and studded 
with wood, wild croft, and meadow ; 
two old bridges span the river, and 
the tower of Churchstow crowus a 
hill in the distance. 

Proceeding on our route from 
Kingjsbridge, the road takes us direct 
to tms airy village — 

2 ChwxhatoWf which c(»nmands an 



extensive pr-ospect over a broad 
tract of country patched with fields^ 
but bare of tuuber. The distant 
spire of Marlborough Ch, is ccmspicu- 
ous ia the direction of the Bolt, and, 
adjoining Kingsbridge, the ch. tower 
of West Alvington, with its 4 lofty 
pinnacles. 

2 Aveton Giffard, a village prettily 
situated on the Avon, 2 m. N.E. of 
Biybm-y, which now gives its name 
to the wild bay on the coast, and 
formerly imparted it to an ancient 
family who lived in this neighbour* 
hood from the Conquest to the reign 
of Edw. in. The c/<. of Aveton is a 
curious specimen of E. Engl., and 
said to date in part from the reign 
of Hen. IIL Beyond this village 
the hills grow holder, and the country 
becomes more picturesque as we ap- 
proach Dartmoor, which forms the 
background to the different views on 
the road. The land is exceedingly 
fertile, and orchards numerous and 
fiourishing. 

3i Modbury, (Inn: White Hart.) 
This is a curious antiquated town, 
built in 4 streets, which, deecending 
hills from the 4 cardinal points, meet 
at the bottom of a valley. Many of 
the houses are blue and ghastly from 
their fronts of slate, and, on the £., 
are perched on so steep an acclivity 
that they look as if they would tum* 
ble below and overwhelm the White 
Hart and neighbouring buildings. 
Here the family of Champemowne 
lived in great splendour from the 
reign of Edw. IL to the beginning 
of the 18th centy. Modbury Court 
was their mansion, and formerly 
stood on the hill W. of the town, at 
the extremity of the present street. 
The site is now occupied by the 
house of one Harris, a maltster ; but 
some trifling remains of an old fire- 
place below the manger of the stable, 
and some carving in the loft, may be 
seen. The ch, is ancient, and re- 
markable for a true spire, that is, a 
spire taperinff from the ground. It 
is 134 ft. in height, and was rebuilt 
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about the year 1621. The interior 
of the eh. has been lately repaired, 
and the old mooumeats destroyed, 
exceptiug an alabaster effigy of a 
Champemowne in armour, most 
miserably mutilated. Observe the 
granite pillars in the interior, and 
on the N. wallj on the outside, a 
curiously sculptured doorway. Two 
old conduits should be noticed in the 
streets leading to the E. and N. In 
Feb. 1643, Sir Nicholas Slannin^, 
haying entrenched himself near this 
town, was defeated by the Devon- 
shire club-men. 

Ermington (Fawn Hotel), with its 
leaning spire, is ^ m. from Modbury, 
and on the road from this place to 
Ivy Bridge (Kte. 10), from which it 
is distant 9 m. 

From Modbary the pedestrian can 
make a pleasant circuit to Plymouth 
by the shores of Bigbury Bay. The 
route is given below. 



Proceeding again from Totness by 
high road— 

9 Ugborouffh, 1^ m. from Kings- 
bridge Road Station. Ughorough 
Castle on the 1., and the eminence 
of Ugborough Beacon on the rt The 
ch. commands a fine view. About I 
m. from the village is FoweUscomhe^ 
a Tudor mansion dating from 1537, 
the seat of S. Savery, Esq. 

3 Ermington (Fawn Hotel), known 
for the leaning spire of its ch. A 
delightful lane runs from this vil- 
lage to Ivy Bridge (Rte. 10). 

3 1 Tealm Bridge, Here, some 
height ^above the level of the river, 
is the celebrated Yeatm^bridge Cavern^ 
stored with th6 fossil remains of ani- 
mals. These consist of the bones and 
teeth of the elephant, rhinoceros, 
horse, ox, sheep, hysena, dog, wolf, 
fox, bear, hare, water-rat, and a bird 
of considerable size, and are all con- 
tained in a layer of loam, forming 
the upper bed of a series of sedimen- 
tary depomts' of from 18 to upwards 
of 30 ft. in thickness. Many are 



gnawed, and associated with the fioBcal 
remains of the hyaeua, and the Jinte* 
stone roof is beaatifully polished^ as 
if by the passing to and fro of anl^ 
mais whicn inhabited the cave. Fbih 
ther down the river, at Kiiley, is 
another cavern of larger dimeneioas, 
but containing no boues ; while ths 
fl<ior is little raised above the level of 
high water. It is therefore supposed 
that the Kitlev cavern rrmaioed bele^ 
the surface of the river when that of 
Yealoi-bridge was raised high and 
dry by an elevatory moveneiit of the 
laud, aud so became fitted for the lif 
eeption of hyssnas. 

^ Yeahnpton, The c/». is wortli a 
visit It has been partly rebuilt and 
otherwise restored at great cost by 
Mr. Bastard. The walk are now in^ 
laid with marble. Beyond this town' 
the trav«'ller will observe to the 1. 
Kitley (E. H. P. Bastard, E^.)» ^^ 
on the oppof^ite side of the river, Puaf 
linch (Rev. John Yosge). 

7 P/ym<Hi<A (Rte. 11). 



Proceeding from Modbury on foot 
by the coast of Bigbury Bay— 

2 1. Fleet House (Lady Eliz. Bul- 
teel). Here the pedestrian will leave 
the road, and walk through the park, 
and along the shore of the Erme to 
the sea, about 3 m. If, however, 
there should be a chance of his meet- 
ing the flood tide, he must take the 
road to the rt., near the head of the 
estuary, through the woods of Fleet 
House to Holl^ton. Fleet House was 
for many years the seat of the fiunilv 
of Hele. It contains a picture-^jat 
lerpr, and dates from the reigb cf 
Eliz., but the principal fronts are 
modem. At the head of the Erme 
estuary, on the 1. bank, on a fimn 
called Oldaport, are the remains of a 
large walled camp or fortification, 
enclosing neariy 30 acres. They con- 
sist of the foundations of 2 round 
towers, and of walls 5 ft thick, with 
2 entrances 9 ft. wide. The farm- 
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bouse was formerly tlie residence of 
dw &mily of De la Port 

2 Motion, desenring notice only 
ibr its retirement in an uninteresting 
butiii^ly productive district. 

1| Matheoomb, a little hamlet at the 
moadi. of the £rme. We now {Mirsue 
«tr vay along the solitary cliffs 
towards the western horn of Big^ 
bwry. Bay, among rocks of the grau- 
wackefonnation,beautiful!y coloured, 
liung with ivy and sami^re* and 
everywhere broken into the most 
wild and romantic recesses, in which 
clusters of fragments are buffeted by 
the sea. Near the end cf the bay, 
where the shore makes a dedded turn 
to the southward, stands the 

4 CA, of Jievgistohgt a lonely old 
building* rough with lichens, wea- 
thered by storms, and perched on the 
verge of a low craggy cliff, up which 
comes the salt foam to the church- 
yard. Not a house is in sight ; the 
solitary hills and waves encompass 
the building, which with its moul- 
dering tombstones might well repre- 
sent the imaginary scene of the 
poet — 

•• ^ here lay the mighty bones of ancieut 

men. 
Old knigbts, and over them the sea-wind 

sang 
Shrill, chill, with flakes of foam." 

Near at hand the visitor should notice 
a cki& of beautiful outline and varied 
colouring, rising abruptly from the 
waves, and diversified at the top by 
verdant hollows, in which wild fennel 
ffrows luxuriantly. Close to it there 
18 a path down to the sea. 

From Revelstoke Ch. (in which 
service is performed but once in 3 
weeks^ the pedestrian can cross the 
hills (urect to Newton Ferrers, about 
2 m., or add ^ m. to his walk by pro- 
ceeding round 

St0ke Faint, where the slabs of slate 
br ibe sea are on a grand scale. 
Their size can be appreciated when 
a fisherman is seen upon them an- 
gling for rock-fish. Having crossed 
Sie hill from this point, we shall find 



that the land breaks suddenly into a 
dell, through which runs a lane to 
the wild village of 

Nos8f a straggling group of cot- 
tages, *' set in masses of green, and 
among narrow lanes and paths run- 
ning hither and thither." It is situ- 
ated on the southern side of an inlet 
from the Yealm Estuary, and oppo- 
site the old town of Newton Ferrers^ 
and a hamlet called Bridgend^ the 3 
being collectively known as Yealm, 
The scene is novel and striking, and 
the little road windini^ along the 
wooded hills of the shore may re- 
mind the traveller of those skirtine 
the Swiss lakes. In 1 m. it will lead 
him to a ferry near the mouth of the 
estuary. In 1849 Noss was visited 
by the cholera, attracted no doubt by 
the mud banks and want of drainage ; 
and there is a tradition that about 
160 yrs. ago all its inhabitants, ex- 
cepting 7, were swept away by a. pes- 
tilence. A public-house in Newton 
Ferrers is said to be the only one in 
the parish. 

The Yealm Estuary, although sel-^ 
dom visited, is rich in the pictu- 
resque. The water is transparent, 
the course of tlie inlet tortuous, and 
the hills which enclose it heathery or 
wooded, and fringed at their bases 
hy a margin of rocks. There is a 
wildness in this remote inlet which 
is very pleasing. Having crossed the 
ferry, the pedestrian may proceed by 
Wenihury and its weather-beaten ch. 
on the margin of the sea ; or, along 
by-roads and paths, either by Flym- 
stock (a fine screen) and the Laira 
Bridge, about 7 m., or by Hooe 
Lake, and ferry over the Cat water, 
about 5 m., to 

Plymouth (Rte. U). 
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ROUTE 10. 

EXETER TO PLYMOUTH, BY CHUD" 
LEIGH, ASHBURTON, IVY BRIDGE, 
AND PLYMPTON. 

From Exeter to Chudleigh the 
same as Route 8. 

2 Knighton, Beyond this village 
the traveller enters the Bovey Heathr 
'fields ^^^ obtains an uninterrnpted 
view of the barren slopes of Dart- 
moor. A road on the rt. leads, in 
2 m., to 

Bor>ey Tracey (^Tnn : the Union, 
where a man may " rough it")> ^ 
village ccmveniently situated for a 
visit to the Heathjield and an excnr- 
sion to the Heytor Rocks, ffoundtor 
Coomb, Becky Fall, and Lmtleigh 
electee (Rte. 11). In early times it 
belonged to the Traceys, barons of 
Barnstaple, and has a place in his- 
tory as the scene of Lord Went- 
worth's discomfiture by Cromwell, 
who dashed upon the Koyalist camp 
at night, and captured 400 troopers 
and 7 standards. So complete, it is 
said, was the surprise, that Went 
worth's officers were engaged at 
csuds, and escaped only by throwing 
their stakes of money out of window 
among the Roundheads. Upon an 
open space in the village are the 
shaft and steps of an ancient cross, 
and in the street above it one of the 
wayside monuments of the same de- 
scription, now built into a house, 
called Cross Cottage from the cir- 
cumstance. It bears the stamp of a 
cross, which is a modem addition. 
The ch, contains a coloured stone 
pulpit, and some curious inscriptions 
to the memory of Archbishop Laud 
and others, placed there bj Forbes, 
the expelled vicar, after his restora- 
tion, temp. Charles II. 

The Baoey Heathjield, as the neigh- 
bouring valley is called, is the lowest 



land in the county, and remarkaHe 
for containing deposits^ of sands m^ 
clays which are used in the maiutt- 
facture of china. It is supposed to 
have been originally a lake, in which 
the decompo^ granite brought by 
the rains from Dartmoor was gradu- 
ally deposited; nature having th^us 
formed the china-clay in the sane 
manner as it is now artificially pre* 
pared near St. Austell, in Cornwall. 
The Pottery, estab. 1772^ is close to 
the village, and worth a visit, as the 
manufacture has greatly improved 
during the last few years. Adjoining 
it are the pits of Bovey coal, or lignite, 
a bituminous fuel, used only at the 
pottery, in the limekilns, and by the 
poor of the neighbourhood, as it emits 
a disagreeable odour in burning. It 
is the Norwegian " surturbfand," 
Large pieces of fir-trees are some- 
times found entire in it. 

Bovey is situated at the foot of a 
great rid^e of hills, which is crowned 
(at the village of Hennock, 2 m. E.) 
with the Bottor Bock, an interesting 
tor of trcq} (its fissures lined with 
hyssas aurea), now islanded in cul- 
tivation, but overlooking the moor 
and neighbouring country for miles. 
The road to Hennock is an ex- 
cellent specimen of the DevomtUre 
lane, frightfully steep in places, and 
so narrow, particularly where in- 
truded on by the boles of huge trees* 
as barely to afford room for the voams 
of the country. It will give you rare 
peeps into valleys; and Hennock 
itself is exceedingly picturesque, and 
contains the fragment of an old cross 
like that at Bovey. A lead'thine is 
worked 2 m. N.E. of Hennock. The 
White Stone and Skat Tor, in the same 
direction, are other rqcks often visited 
from Bovey. 

Proceeding again on our route,-* 
the road crosses the Heytor railroad, 
and then passes on the 1. the entrance 
of Stover Lodge (Duke of Somerset) ; 
and then, on the 1., Ingsdon (C. H. 
Monro, Esq.). Bagior, some distance 
to the r t;, is a seat of Lord Cranstoun's, 
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and was the birthplace of Ford the 
dftn&atist, 1586. In its neighbour- 
hood is the village of Ihingtcn, and 
(seat* the ch.) ruins of the Manors 
}ms9 af Ilmufton, formerly a resi- 
dence of the Dinhams and Arundels. 

7^ Ashburton (Jniw: Gk^lden Lion; 
Lcmdoti Inn), one of the old Stan- 
nary towns, situated in a valley on 
the skirts of Dartmoor, which are 
here characterised by a grandeur and 
variety of scenery not surpassed in 
the county. The places to be visited 
in this neighbourhood are pre-emi- 
nently Backland (E. R. P. Bastard, 
Esq.), and Holne Ghace (Sir B. P. 
Wrey, Bart.), grand wilds of rock 
and wood on the banks of the Dart. 
John Dunninq, 8olioitor<^general in 
1767, and William Gifford (1756\ 
apprenticed in his eariy years to a 
shoemaker, but afterwards known 
as a translator of Juvenal and the 
editor of the * Quarterly,' were na- 
tives of this town. In 1782 Dun- 
ning was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Ashburton, a title which be- 
came extinct in 1823, but in 1835 
was revived in the person of Alex- 
ander Baring. 

lu 1646 Ashburton was taken hj 
Fairfax, who lodged after the exploit 
at the Mermaid Inn. This is now 
a shop, but of very venerable appear- 
ance. Another old house in West 
Street, the property of B. Parham, 
Esq., containing an ancient oratory, 
richly decorated with carved oak, is 
supposed to have been an occasional 
residence of the Abbots of Buckfast- 
leigh ; though without the slightest 
foundation, as the Abbey of Buck- 
fiistleigh never had any property in 
Ashburton. See Oliver's Monas- 
tioon. 

The ch, (St. Andrew) is a fine 
crucifonn structure of Perp. date, but 
has suffered much by modern '* im- 
provements." The curious old screen 
and pulpit have been removed, and 
the roof and many of the windows 
rebuilt. The S. aisle contains a 
tablet with inscription to the me- 



mory of the first Lord Ashburton. 
The tower of the ch. is 90 ft. hifjh. 

The excursion through Buckland 
and back to Ashburton is about 10 
m. You can take the road to the 
village of Backland on the Moor 
(3 m. ), a continual ascent until close 
upon the summit of Buckland Beacon 
(i*t.), a rocky tor, which should be 
ascended for a panorama of singiilar 
interest. The following objects will 
present themselves at different points 
m the picture: — Bippon Tor, alt. 
1549 ft., close at hand, N.N.E.; 
Gut Hill, that lonely hill of bog, on 
which the Dartmoor rivers have their 
source (see page 78), vei-y distant, 
but marked by a pile of turf, N. of 
N.W. ; Grockei-n, and his brother 
tora, fringing the horizon in the 
N.W. ; N. Hessary Tor, alt. 1730 ft., 
and Princess Totcn, N. of W. ; Buck' 
land Bouse and village ch., W. ; the 
huge dreary ridge of Holne Moor, alt. 
1 785 ft, on which the winter's snows 
make their firi^t appearance, W.S.W. ; 
the tcindings of the Bart, and woods 
of Buckland, S.W. ; the distant but 
striking eminence of South Breni Tor 
(which serves the purpose of a baro- 
meter to persons in this neighbour- 
hood), S.S.W. ; Ansicell or Hazel Tor, 
riling from a wood of firs on the other 
side of the road, and often ascended 
for the sake of the view, S. ; and the 
little town oi Ashburton, nestled among 
its hills, S. of S.S.E. The Beac<m 
c(msists of a white and close-grained 
panite. Three low distorted oaks on 
Its western slope will remind the tra- 
veller of Wistman's Wood (Rte. 1 1 ). 

Having descended from this hill, 
we enter the little hamlet of Buck- 
land, which is shut out from sun- 
shine by lofty trees ; and, after pass- 
ing the ch., turn into Mr. Bastard's 
grounds by the first gate on the 1., 
and proceed along a drive which 
will eventually lead us to Holne 
Bridge. The road makes at first for 
the Wehhum, a stream fiowing from 
the moor by Widdecombe, and then 
turns and winds through the valley 
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80 as to accompany the torrent in its 
coarse. Soon an old bridge is passed, 
leading into SpUchwick, seat of the 
late Lord Ashburton, on the opposite 
bank. A stream, which has had the 
run of mines, then enters the valley, 
tinging the Webbum "with its ferru- 
ginous hues. At length, after glanc- 
ing up a steep-sided vista at one spot, 
and following the narrow roadway 
along all its ups and downs and convo- 
lutions, we reach the turbulent Dart, 
and enter a deep and tortuous ravine, 
where the woods are pierced by rocks, 
and naked crags crown the hills. 
And here a turn of the road will open 
to our view the gem of the Dart 
scenery,— the Lover*s Leap, a rough 
mass of slate rising vertically from 
the river. Beyond it the heights have 
quite a mountainous appearance, and 
soar so boldly that their sombre woods 
of £Lr are often capped by the clouds. 
Having passsed the Lover's Leap, we 
reach, in another mile, the Ashburton 
road at Eolne Bridge, and from this 
spot those who are curious in such 
deposits may trace up the 1. bank a 
bed of gravel, at an elevation of about 
80 ft. above the present course of the 
river, apparentlv affording evidence 
of the stream having once flowed 
at a higher level than it does at 
present. 

Holne Chace extends about 2 m. into 
the forest of Dartmoor, and skirts 
the Dart and Webburn opposite to 
Buckland. The carriage-drive here 
winds along the valley at a lower 
level, and the trees are finer than 
those of Buckland. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that the bank of 
the Webburn has been lately bared 
by the axe, which our companion in 
the last trip will probably acknow- 
ledge might, with advantage, have 
been used in Buckland, as for great 
distances the valley is entirely hid 
from view by the coppice-wood. 

New Bridge, on the Dart, beyond the 
mansion of Holne Chace, is another 
spot which should be visited, as the 
scene is little inferior to that at the 



Lover's Leap. The bridge i§' a 
lonely, picturesque structure, green 
with ivy, and the river on each side 
is hedged in with schistose crags and 
woods. It is crossed by the road 
to Two Bridges, which immediately 
climbs the moor by a most formidable 
hill, and again passes the E. Dart at 
a pretty spot near Dart-meet, (the 
confluence of the E. and W. Dart). 
Those who travel this road will fii^d 
on Yartor, just above the descent to 
Dartmect Bridge, a great number of 
ancient hut circles and lines of stones, 
and from the same spot will enjoy a 
very delightful prospect in a southerly 
direction, Sharpitor, a height of re- 
markable beauty, rising 1. of the road. 
Among the remains on Yartor (rt. of 
the road) is a rectangular enclosure, 
42 ft. by U ft. ; nearer the river, a 
hut circle, 38 ft. in diam., with walls 
6 ft. thick, and door-jambs 6 ft. 
high; and a verv perfect kistvaen sur- 
rounded by upnght stones. The vil- 
lage was, evidently, of considerable 
size, and a road appears to have led 
from it across the river by a Cyclo' 
pean bridge, which was standing 
some years ago. The scene at New 
Bridge is calculated to give most 
pleasure to those who come suddenly 
upon it on descending from the moor, 
as the confined valley and green woods 
are a most agreeable change of the 
long-continued view of naked hills ; 
and the craggy and richly coloured 
schistose roc^ a striking contrast to 
the grey massive tors of granite. 

The admirer of wild scenery will 
do well to find his wav along the 
banks of the Dart from New Bndge 
to Dart-meet. This will be a labo- 
rious pilgrimage, but one that will 
introduce him to, perhaps, the very 
finest points on tne river. Benjie 
Tor, at all events, must not be left 
without a visit. It may be reached 
most conveniently from the village 
of Holne, where a guide should be 
procured, as there is no road across 
the moor. The visitor will find him- 
self unexpectedly on the summit of 
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ik lofty pile of rocks, which descend 
in rugged steps to the river. Beyond 
ris^wild "braes" with equal steep- 
ness — their sides strewn with moor- 
^tone^ and mantled with furze and 
heather— and the grey cone of Shar- 
pitor soaring through the air. To 
the rt. the eye ranges freely over 
Dartmoor, and to the 1. across a vast 
extent of cultivated land to a blue 
fringe of sea, the Isle of Portland 
being visible in clear weather. Far 
below, in the river, are 2 still and 
dark " wells" known as Hell Pool and 
Bell Pool. The scene is strikingly 
Highland. 

Maine ch. contains a carved screen, 
with painted figures of saints^ which 
are curious and worth examination, 
and were probably the work of the 
monks of Buckfastleigh, to whom the 
building belonged. Holne is so 
named from the holly-trees (holliney 
holne) which abound in the chace, and 
are of very mat size. 

The traveller may visit Dart-meet 
by way of New Bridge, passing over 
xartor, and return by a road which, 
skirting Cumston Tor (a fine mass of 
rock on the 1.), will bring him to the 
village of Holne, whence the road 
is clear to Ashburton (dist. S| m.). 
By this route he will enjoy some fine 
moorland scenery, especially near a 
curious old structure called Pack- 
saddle Bridje, over a feeder of the 
Dart. 

Close to Ashburton (in the first 
lane to the 1. on the Totness road) is 
a gate called Sounding Gate, as the 
spot at which an echo, remarkably 
clear and loud, may be drawn from 
a quarry opposite. From this lane 
another branches off to the Penn 
Slate Quarry, an excavation about 
100 ft. deep; and in this neighbour- 
hood also (1} from Ashburton, 1. of 
the Totness road) is a limestone 
cavern called Pridhamsleujh, running 
an unknown distance underground, 
as dark as night, and containing pools 
of deep water. It is on a farm of the 
same name. 



Widdecombe in the Moor, the Heytor 
Bocks, Houndtor Coomb, and the curi- 
osities in their vicinity (see Rte. 11), 
can be conveniently visited from 
Ashburton. — Berry Pometvy Castle 
is, perhaps, too distant for an excur- 
sion, being more within reach from 
Totness (Rte. 9). 

Proceeding on our route : — 
3 Buckfastleigh {Inn: King's Arms), 
a large vi llage, encompassed, like Ash- 
burton, with short steep hills which 
characterise this part of the county. 
It has 4 blanket and serge mills, 2 of 
which are occupied, and employ about 
400 hands. The objects worth notice 
are, the ch., on a commanding emi- 
nence, bounded on each side by black 
marble quarries. It is rendered diflR- 
cult of access by 140 steps, and 
capped with a spire, which is un« 
common in Devonshire churches. 
The architecture is E. Engl. You 
will remark the rude blocks of granite 
which form the steps of the tower* 
The tradition common to churches 
on high eround belongs to this of 
Buckfastleigh. It is said that the 
Devil obstructed the builders by re- 
moving the stones ; and a large block 
bearing the mark of the ** enemy's " 
finger and thumb is pointed out on a 
farm about 1 m. distant. The church- 
yard is darkened by black marble 
tombstones, and contains the ivied 
fra^ent of an old building, within 
which 2 grassy mounds mark the 
burial-place of Admiral Thomas 
White, R.N., and of his wife, late of 
Buckfast Abbey. " This building is 
worthy the attention of an Oldbuck, 
It could never have been very large ; 
but whether baptistery or chantry 
must be left to the decision of the 
lord of Moukbams. Apparently it is 
of E. Engl. date. The indications, 
however, by which any conclusion 
must be formed, are very few and 
slight, so that it may possibly be 
much older. It stands due E. of the 
ch., with which, however, it was 
never united. There are remains of 
a piscina at the S.E. angle," B. J, K.— 
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TheUscA marble quarries, now worked 
principally to supply the kilns.— And 
the rains of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Buekfaatleigh, supposed to haTe been 
founded in the reign of Hen. IL by 
one of the Pomeroys (but on the site 
of a Benedictine house of Saxon anti- 
qosty), and situated 1 m. N. of the 
villi^, on the rt. bank of the Dart 
The ruins of this abbey are, however, 
inoonnderable, consisting of little 
more than an ivied tower close to ^ 
present mansion of Buckfast Abbey^ 
and the tithe-bam, a building about 
100 ft. long, at the Grange. A part 
of the abbey site is occupied by a 
large woollen factory. The wooUen 
trade at this place is probably of great 
antiquity. The Cistercians were all 
wooltraders ; and a green path over 
the moors towards Plymoufli, known 
to Uiis day as the Abbotts Way, is 
said to have been a ** post-road" for 
the conveyance of the wo<^ of the 
communitjr. On the other side of 
BudLfastleigh is a wooded hill called 
the 2jover*8 Coomb, commanding the 
Totness road ; and about 2 m. N.W. 
of the town, Hembury Castle, an oblonj^ 
encampment of about 7 acres, attri- 
buted to the Danes. In the neigh- 
bourhood are Bigadon (R. J. King, 
Esq.), containing a collection of pic- 
tures, and Brook House, near Holne, 
(Mrs. Coates), a mansion which 
formerly belonged to the Earl of 
Macclesfield. 

You can excurse either from Buck- 
fastleigh or Ashburton to the Vale of 
Dean-Burn^ and to the village and 
Beacon of South Brent. You should 
also see the pretty view <^ AustirCs 
Bridge below Buckfastleigh, on the 
road to Totness, and that of the Dart 
valley from the summit of Cadover 
Hill (turn up Cadover lane, just be- 
yond Austin's Bridget a point of 
view selected by Turner for his pic- 
ture of Buckfeist Abbey, now in the 
gallery of Mr. Windus of Tottenham. 

From Buck&stleigh our route en- 
ters a beautiful country, abutting on 
the southern slopes of Dartmoor. 



I rt. the Fojff of Dean^Bum, of 
which Pdwbele remarks, ** it nnitet 
the terrible and graceful in so strik- 
ing a manner, tiiat to enter this re- 
cess hath the effect of enchantment'* 
Halfway up the glen are some.pi^ 
turesque waterfuls. Dean Priori 
once belonging to the Priory of 
Plympton, was the native parish of 
Herrick the poet, who wrote most of 
his Hesperides here, and was biiried - 
in the churchy ^xl, 1674. Here- 
sided in Dean Court, a Tudor building, 
still retaining the remains of its hall, 
but now a farmhouse of the Bullers. 
Herrick had the living of D^m Prior^ 
but was more attached to Loudon, 
and cared little for his parish or 
parishioners. At the 4iead of the 
latter he is said to have thrown his 
sermon, and the former he apostro- 
phises as '* Dean and thy warty in- 
civility." To the L is Bigadon (R. 
J. King, Esq,). 

2i 1. Marley Bouse (Dowager Lady 
Carew). 

1^ South Brent, a small town on 
the Avon, and below that striking 
eminence &>uth Brent Tor (or Bea- 
con). Here you should notice the 
wild river-bed at the bridge, and the 
old ch., with its Norman maehico- 
lated tower; and stretch your sinews 
by a walk to the top of the beacon. 
Micaceous iron-ore, called Devon^ 
8hir& Satid, and used for sanding 
writings, is procured in this neighs 
bourhood. 

Running near its rival the rly., 
the road pursues its westerly course 
along the skirts of the moor. To the 
rt. will be observed, in succession, 
Ujboro'igh Beacon, Butterton Hill, alt. 
1203 ft., and, above .Ivy Bridge, the 
Western Beacon, the 'most southerly 
point of Dartmoor. 

6 Ivy Bridge (Inn: River's Hotel; 
Boarding House, Rogers' Arms). This 
village, though not very picturesque 
in itself, is justly a favourite, being 
situated at the mouth of a romantic 
valley, in close proximity to Dart- 
moor. It derives its name from the 
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o\i Iv^^idgef once embowered as its 
Dftike imports, and trarened by the 
high-road, bat now somewhat de* 
nraed by a winter^s flood, and de* 
serted in its old age among a barren 
company of rocks. 'Hiis Tenerable 
structure is but a few yards in length, 
yM it stands in 4 parishes—- Ugbo- 
roagh, Erroinffton, Harford, and 
Coiinwoofl—each'of which claims a 
foarth part of it. The objects of in- 
terest here are the Ivy^bndge, the 
river Erme and its glen, British atiH^ 
gutties on Dartmoor, the viaduct of the 
8, Devon railway, paper^nillSf an em- 
bryo lead-mine, and the leaning spire 
of Frmington, 

The river Erme, rising on the hills 
near Fox Tor, flows throvgh Ivy 
Bridge, and fhlls into the sea at 
Bigbnry Bay ; and is at times a wild 
impetuous stream, which leaves its 
bea of grauite, and carries the wreck 
of the moor over the neighbouring 
fields. For about 2 m. above Ivy 
Bridge (as far as Harford Bridge), 
those who enjoj fine scenery should 
explore this river, which for that 
distance flows through a romantic 
solitary glen, filled with old woo<ls 
and rocks, and just above Ivy Bridge 
spanned by a viaduct of the South 
Devon Railway, a spider-like fiibric 
of such slender proportions that one 
wonders it has not long since been 
blown away into the moor. It re- 
sembles at a distance a line of tall 
chimneys, and consists of a black 
wooden roadway, which is carried in 
a curve over ten pair of white gra- 
nite pillars, each pair being 60 ft. 
apart, and the most elevated 1 1 5 ft. 
above the valley. Having reached 
Harford Bridge, the stranger should 
ascend to the village and peep into 
the churchyard, noting the ages 
marked on the tombstones, and an old 
granite monument, which will remind 
him of the cromlech. On the hill 
above the village he may, however, 
find a sepulchre to which these old 
tombs are but memorials of our own 
generation, — a kistvaen, enclosed 



within a circle of 9 upright stones, 
still erect. 

From Harford, if he finds a plea* 
sure in rambling through rude and 
pathless wilds, he shoi^d trace the 
stream towards its source, passing 
the remains of some ancient rings of 
stone (refer to Introd.), to the Huge 
flank of Sharpitor (rt. 1) m. from 
Harford), where he will find growing 
on the rocky slope some dwarf oak- 
trees and hawthorns, not so aged as 
those of Wistman's Wood (Rte. 11), 
but, like them, remarkable for their 
small size, contortion by the wind, 
and golden coats of moss. The scene 
is wild and solitary, and on the 
opposite tide of the stream there is 
an abrupt and dreary hill, the haunt 
of a lazy echo, who, taking time to 
frame her answers, renders them 
by that means the more impressive. 
Having paused to listen to this ** spirit 
of a sound," he should next visit a 
cairn, some 60 yards in circumf., on 
the top of Sharpitor ; and then pro* 
ceed to T/tree Barrow Tor (the next 
hill to the N., and 1519 ft. high), 
which is both crowned with a oaim 
and traversed by an aucient road or 
trackway, in places 16 ft wide, which 
runs down the N. slope, towards the 
N.W. Farther up the river (3 m, 
from Sharpitor) is Erme Pound, an- 
other work of the old inhabitants. 
Erme Head is nearly 2 m. N., and 
Tertim Head 1^ m. S.W. of this 
pound. Flym Head is about 2 m. 
N.W. of Erme Head. The wanderer, 
as he returns, can ascend the Western 
Beacon (alt. 1130 ft.), a lofty hill at 
the entrance of the valley, remarking 
by the way the havoc which the 
rly. works are making with the 
ffranite. The beacon commands a 
fine view, and is crested by bar- 
rows; and others may be observed 
dispmed along the moor in a line to 
the N.E. 

2 1 m. N.E. of Ivy Bridge is Corn^ 
wood, commonly called Cross, a vil* 
lage on the Yealm, about 4 m. from 
its fountain-head. There are lofty 
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tors and antiquities in the moorland 
valley of this river. Pen Beacon^ 2 
m. N. of Comwood, is i 570 ft. high ; 
Shell Top, or Fensheil, 1 m. N. of 
Pen Beacon, 1600 ft. On the S.W. 
slope of the latter are nnmerous hut 
circles, and in the neighbourhood of 
these hills, on the bank of the river, 
about 1 m. from Tealm Head, the 
foundations of an oblong building 
(21 ft. by 16 ft.), which the late Mr. 
Woolcombe, President of the Ply- 
mouth Instit., conjectured had been 
a hermitage. Near Torch Gate, on 
Cholwich-town Moor, are remains of 
a stone avenue (partly destroyed by 
the rly. contractors), and a sacred 
circle (some 15 ft. in diam.), of which 
6 stones stand erect. Close to Corn- 
wood are Goodamoor (Paul Treby, 
Esq.); Delamere (W. M. Praed, 
Esq.) ; and Beechwood, the seat of Col. 
Mudge, author of the Ordnance Map 
of Devonshire ; 1 m. S.W., the emi- 
nence of Hemerdon Ball, on which 
a large camp was formed when Na- 
poleon was threatening the country 
with an invasion. In tms neighbour- 
hood, too, are the Chini-clay Works 
of Heddon, Small Hanger, and Morley. 
Two piper-mills are situated on the 
Erme at Ivy Bridge ; and below 
them, i m. from the hotel, is the en- 
trance of a field-path, which accom- 
panies the river to the pretty hamlet 
of Citon, passing the works of a lead 
mine, the shaft of which is sunk to a 
depth of 25 fathoms on the opposite 
side of the stream. From Caton a lane 
leads to Ermiagion (Fawn Hotel), 
the ch. of which is known for its 
leaning spire ; and its name, which is 
commonly pronounced Armeton, for 
its citation by Polwhele as an ety- 
molopcal vestige of the first settlers 
of this part of Britain, who he con- 
tends came from Armenia in Asia. 
From Ermington the pedestrian, if 
bound for the romantic shores of Big- 
bury Bay (Rte. 9), can follow the 
stream through Uie park of Fleet 
House (Lady Elizabeth Bulteel), and 
pass thence at low water along the 



shore of the estuary to Mothecovjoh i 
or, if likely to be met by the tide, 
torn to the rt after passing the vnWf- 
sion of Fleet House, and proceed to 
Mothecomb by Holbeton (see t^ 61^ 
One of the most beautiful of Cfe»t 
wick's pictures was painted in the 
lane between Ivy Bridge and Erm* 
ington. 

On the skirts of the moor n^af 
Ivy Bridge are JBlaehford (Sir F. Li, 
Rogers, Bart.), eontaining pictures i 
Slade (W. Pode, Esq.) ; aiwl the old 
farmhouses of Fardell and Chducioh 
Town, the former anciently the seat 
of the family of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
the latter of Cholwich. Raleigh's 
ikther removed from Fardel i to Hayes 
near Budleigh Salterton, whore the 
statesman was bom. 

54 Flympton St, Mary, (Inn: the 
George.) The only building de- 
serving notice is the Ch., a remark- 
ably handsome structure, in good 
preservation, and standing in a lawn* 
like churchyard. It is beautifully 
tinted with lichens, and decorated in 
the Gothic taste with the heads of 
hideous demons, and a profusion of 
fanciful ornament. The architecture 
is a mixture of Dec. and Perp. Ob- 
serve the E. window, the double row 
of nave aisles with granite pillars, 
and the Strode monuments, dated 
respectively 1460 and 1637. This 
ch. was formerly attached to a priory 
of black canons founded by the Nor- 
man bishop Warelwast, and adjoin* 
ing it are some trifling remains of the 
ancient priory, 2 m. to the rt. are 
Flym Bridge and Bickleijh Vale (Rte. 
11); and i m. to the 1. — 

Flympton Earl (commemorative of 
its Norman lords, the Earls of De- 
von), an old Stannary town, but more 
famous as the birthplace of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. It contains the ruin of a 
Castle, founded by Richard de Red- 
vers in the reign of Hen. I., and sup- 
posed to have been dismantled when 
the second Earl of Devon was defend- 
ing Exeter against Stephen. It was, 
however, soon afterwards restored. 
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Tltere -was some skirmishing around 
it in the time of King John; and 
d«ii«g the si^^eof Plymoath in 1643 
itirais the head-quarters of Prince 
Manrice. In the following year it 
was taken by the Earl of Essex. The 
extensive site of the ancient building 
16 encompassed by a moat, and now 
forms an agreeable promenade ; a 
fttagment of the keep crowning a 
mound which commands a Tie\^ of 
the town and of the neighbouring 
bills. The antiquary may speculate 
on a singular hollow, which runs 
through the circular wall of the keep, 
and may remind him of those in the 
Scottish **duns,** or Pictish towers. 
Many of the houses in Plympton bear 
the stamp of age, and some project on 
arches like those of Totness. The 
venerable Guildhall is marked on the 
front with the date 1617, and was 
formerly enriched with a portrait of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, by himself. 
The Grammar School^ of which his 
father was master, was erected about 
the year 1664. It is a quaint old 
building with high roof, portico, and 
piazza, and well accords with the 
time-worn granite ch. and castle 
adjoining it. 

In the neighbourhood of these 2 
towns of Plympton are the seats of 
Chaddleteood (Mrs. Symons"^, Beech- 
wood House, date 1797 (Col. R. Z. 
Mudge), Hemerdon House (G. Wool- 
combe, Esq.), Nevmham Park (G. 
Strode, Esq ), and Elfordleigh (W. 
Fox, Esq.). The memory of a Ro- 
man Road is preserved in the names 
of Dark-street-lane and Ridge way. 

From Plympton our road proceeds 
to the head of the Laira Estuary, 
and, after traversing its shore in 
view of the fine woods of Saltram 
(Earl of Morley), the Laira Bridge, 
and. Oreston Quarries, enters our des- 
tination — 

4 J Plymouth (lite. 11). 
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ROUTE 11. 

EXETER TO PLYMOUTH, BY MORETON 
HAMPSTEAD AND TAVISTOCK. — r 
RIVER TEIGN. 

2i 1. Fordlands (T. Abbot, Esq.). 

ij 1. Perridge, or Cotley Camp, 
commanding a fine view of Exeter on 
the one side, and of the vale of the 
Teign on the other. 

3 Zhinsford Bmdge (u public-house 
called the Half-Moon). Cctrmonteign 
Bouse, an Elizabethan structure, now 
used as a farmhouse, together with a 
new and elegant mansion, erected by 
the late Viscount Exmonth, are situ- 
ated about 5 m. S., on the road to 
Chudleigh. In the troubled reign 
of Charles I. the old house was 
garrisoned for the king, and taken 
by Fairfax, Dec. 1645. Dunsford 
Bridge, encompassed by lofty hills, 
is the point from which travellers 
generally ascend the banks of the 
Teign, a crystal stream abounding 
with trout, and celebrated for its 
romantic valley. For a distance of 
8 m. the river pursues a swift and 
tortuous course through a profound 
dell ; its bed strewed with large 
stones and canopied by trees; its 
banks rising in abrupt masses, 
thickly covered with copse, and oc- 
casionally diversified by a projecting 
cliff. Scenery of this beautiful cha- 
racter is shifted at every bend of the 
stream. A good path leads from 
Dunsford Bridge along the 1. bank 
as far as Clifford Bridge, on the old 
road from Exeter to Moreton, where, 
midway on a hill which descends in 
a precipice to the river, is Wooston 
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Cdstle^ one of the most interesdng 
camps in tiie neighbourhood, and 
pronounced to be British. It is an 
irregular oral, formed by a single 
ditch and rampart, but connected 
wiUi other works higher on the hill. 
On the £. side is a covered way, 
which leads in one direction to the 
river, and in the other to an elevated 
mound, which was probably a fire- 
beacon used in communicating with 
the other camps on the Teign. 

From Clifford Bridge a road pro- 
ceeds to Fingle Bridge and Drew- 
stdgnton (about 3 m.) ; but the pe^ 
destrian should pursue his way by 
the side of ihe water (although a 
difficult course), as the road is unin- 
teresting, and affords no view of 
the river until it turns abruptly to 
the 1. at the foot of the ascent to 
Drewsteignton, and passes down a 
romantic noUow to 

Fmqle Bridge (ftom fyuy boundary, 
qellit hazd ; or gill, waterfall). This 
18 g«[ierally considered the most 
beautiful spot on the Teign. The 
scenery, however, for 2 m. above 
it, is worthy of equal praise. The 
bridge is itself a very picturesque 
old structure, narrow and buttressed, 
baaed on rocks, and mantled with 
ivy. The locality is secluded, and 
the river shut in by towering hills 
rising to an immense height. The 
1. bank soars upward so abruptly as 
to form precipices and a slide for 
the d^ris of the rocks. At its sum- 
mit is the old camp of Preston Berry 
Castle, supposed to be British, and 
enclosinff 6 or 7 acres, which are 
protected by a double rampart on 
the N.E. or most assailable side, 
and further strengthened in the same 
quarter b^ an outlying mound near 
the remams of a roadway. This 
camp is, however, commanded by 
another, called Cranbrook Castle, on 
the opposite side of the river. This, 
in shape and size, corresponds with 
Preston Berry ; but on itsS. side it has 
a higher rampart and a deep ditch. 
On its northern side the steepness of 



the hill formed the only defence, fn 
both, the mound is composed of frag- 
ments of stone mingled with earth ; 
but the antiquary will observe with 
regret that from this old rampart the 
material is taken for the repair of the 
neighbouring roads. The ascent froni 
the bridge towards Cranbrook Castle 
is by zigzags through a dense coppice, 
and at one of the angles the wood 
opens and displays a very beautiftd 
vista of *' many-folded hills," the eye 
glancing up the course of the river 
through a group of wooded promon- 
tories, which alternately project ttom 
the opposite sides, and appear as if 
they had been cut from recesses 
which front them. A mill is prettily 
situated a short distance below tiie 
bridge, and the miller, who gravely 
offends by diverting the water from 
the bed of the stream, provides, in 
deprecation of the traveller's resent- 
ment, a parlour and kitchen, with 
which parties bringing their own 
provi^ons are accommodated. 

The village of Drewsteignton stands 
on high ground about ) m. from the 
bridge. This place is supposed to 
have been the principal seat of the 
Druids in Devonshire. In the reign 
of Hen. II. the manor was held by 
Drogo, or Drewe de Teignton, but 
the name of the village is supposed 
to have had an earlier origin ; it has 
been interpreted as the Druids* Toum 
on the Teign. The British camps on 
the river and some other antiquities 
in the neighbourhood would certainly 
appear to countenance the idea that 
this part of the country was thickly 
peopled in the time of the Britons. 
Drewsteignton is provided with some 
village alehouses, of which the Vic- 
tory 18 the best. 

From Fingle Bridge those who can 
buffet with briers should walk up the 
side of the stream for 2 m. The 
brake is in places almost impene- 
trable, but the scenery is of a cha- 
racter to repay any amount of ex- 
ertion. The 1. bank is roughened by, 
some beautiful crags. The first which 
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meets the Tiew is known by the com- 
mon name of Sharptor, or Sharpitor, 
£tay^g passed safely beneath this 
downing ruin, you will reach a bend 
m the river, and beyond this, in the 
channel of the stream, but close to 
the bank, lies a reputed logcmstone. 
This great fragment, about 12 ft. in 
length by 6 in height and width, 
has eYidentlv fallen from the hill 
above it, and once, by all accounts, 
oscillated freely on its point of sup- 
port. Polwhele inf^ms us that he 
moved it with one hand in 1 797. At 
present, however, it stands as firmly 
rooted as the hills around it, and is 
probably fixed by sand washed under 
It by the floods. At this spot the 
wanderer will open to view the month 
of the ravine, formed on the one side 
by a ruinous crag called Hmstor, and 
on the other by Whyddon Park (E. S. 
Bayley, Esq., but long the seat of 
the VSrhyddons), one of the most 
romantic scenes imaginable, a wild 
hillside covered with aged oaks and 
mossy rocks. You should ascend to 
the top of Hunstor for the best view 
of. this charming scene. From this 
eminence the river has the appear- 
ance of flowing up hill from a 
swampy valley into a rugged defile 
and the heart of a mountainous 
country. To the W. the sombre 
masses of Dartmoor give a magnifi- 
cent finish to the landscape. About 
^ m. beyond the portal of the ravine, 
the Teign is crossed at Dogamarsh 
Bridge by the road from Moreton to 
Okehampton. About 1 m. from this 
bridge, in the direction of the latter 
town (or l^ m. from Drewsteignton), 
a fine cromlech, called the 

Spinsters* JSockj stands on an emi- 
nence of Shilston farm ^ m. rt. of 
the road Qtum to the rt. through a 
lodge-gate). This interesting old 
monument derives its name from a 
whimsical tradition that 3 spinsters 
(who were spinners) erected it one 
morning before breakfast ; but " may 
we not, says Mr. Rowe (Peramb. of 
Dartmoor), "detect in this legend of 



the 3 fiibulous spinners the terrible 
Valkyriur of the dark mythology of 
our Northern ancestors — the Ustal 
Sisters, the choosers of the slain, 
whose dread ofiice was to * weave the 
warp and weave the woof of des- 
tiny ' ? " Polwhele informs us that 
the legend varies, and that for the 8 
spinsters some have substituted 3 
younff men and their fiither, who 
iMXNi^t the stones from the highest 
part of Dartmoor ; and in this phase 
of the legend has been traced an ob- 
scure tradition of Noah and his 3 
sons. The Spinsters' Rock consists 
of a table-stone about 15 ft. in length 
b^ 10 in breadth, supported by 3 
pillars 7 it. high, so that most peopla 
can walk under it erect The hill <m 
which it stands commands an excel* 
lent view of Catcsand Beacon, About 
100 yds. beyond the cromledi, on die 
other (N.) side of the lane, is a pond 
of water, of about 3 acres, called 
Bradmere Fool, prettily situated in a 
wood. It is said to be unfathomable^ 
and to remain full to the brim during 
the driest seasons, and some regard 
it as artificially formed and of high 
antiqiiity->in short, a Druidical pool 
of lustration connected with the 
adjacent cromlech. On the S. bank 
the ground rises steep from the 
water and forms an elliptical mound, 
and this Col. Hamilton Smith supposes 
to have been the mimic Ararat to 
which the novice was conducted in his 
mystic regeneration. The country 
people have a legend of a passage 
formed of large stones leading under* 
ground from Bradmere to the Teign, 
near the logan-stone. The skirts 
of Dartmoor in this neighbourhood 
abound in rugged, romantic scenes, 
particularly about Gidleigh and 
Chagford. 

Resuming our route from Duns* 
ford Bridge to Moreton Hampstead, 
we proceed by a picturesque road 
among woods and hills. 

3 A dark rock to the I. forms part 
of a tor called the Black Stone. The 
hills now increase in boldness, and 
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the stones which strew their flanks 
remind the traveller of his approach 
to the granitic region of Dartmoor, 
which opens magnificently to view 
on the descent to Moreton. 

2 Moreton Hampstead^ commonly 
called Morton, t. e, Moor-town {Inns: 
White Hart ; White Horse). This 
small place, situated in a wild and 
beantifol country on the border of 
Dartmoor, and swept by the purest 
and most invigorating breezes, is re- 
markable for its salubrity, which the 
stranger may infer from the healthful 
looks of the inhabitants, particularly 
of the women, who are quite Ama- 
zons in appearance. The houses are 
mean and thatched, and, with the ex- 
ception of the poor-house J which has 
an arched arc^e of the 17th centy., 
there is nothing worth notice in the 
town save an old cross and elm-tree 
at Ae entrance of the churchyard. 
It is said that the elm-free had its 
branches trained to support a staee 
for dancing, and that the boughs 
above afPorded a pleasant perch for 
the fiddler. The scenery in the 
neighbourhood is of an exquisite 
cast ; the hills wild and rocky, and 
covered with furze "so thick and 
splendid that it may be compared to 
an embroidery of gold on velvet of 
^e richest green." The following 
are the most interesting scenes and 
objects : — The valleys of Zustleigh 
Cleave and Boundtor Coombf Becky Fall, 
the ffeytor JRocks, Flngle Bridge^ the 
Spinsters* Bock, the town of Chagford 
and Gidleigh Park, the British camps 
of Preston Berry, Cranbrook, and 
Wooston Castle, on the Teign ; Druidi- 
cal circles, near Fenworthy and on 
Sittaford Tor; and an old British 
village called Grimspound, in the 
parish of Manaton. Those who make 
any stay at this town should also 
visit the Black Stone (about 2 m. E.), 
a very interesting tor; the White 
Stone (1 m. N.E. of Black Stone, and 
the same N. of Bridford), towering 
like an old castle above the valley of 
the Teign ; Skat Tor (between Brid- 



ford and Christow), another feature 
of the Teign scenery, chiselled by 
nature in the form of steps, as if for 
the purpose of an Ascension ; the 
beautiful valley of Litstleigh, with its 
picturesque village (4 m. S.) ; and 
the Bottor Bock, a tor of trap (at Hen- 
nock, some 6 m. S.E.^, curiously 
fissured, and commanding a magni- 
ficent view. Near Moreton is Wray 
Barton, a Tudor mansion, belonging 
to J. Courtier, Esq. Bridford ch., 
4 m. £., has a fine screen. 

Zustleigh Cleave (about 3^ m. from 
Moreton, and ^ m. below the village 
of Manaton) is one of those rou^h 
romantic valleys in which granite 
acts as a scarecrow to improvement, 
and nature is free to follow the bent 
of her own sweet fancies. The word 
cleave signifies common or unculti- 
vated land, and this of Lustleigh has 
apparently come down to us "rude 
and untouched firom the beginning of 
time ;" withal it is so secluded, that 
were it not for the rocks, which serve 
the traveller as a landmark, there 
would be difficulty in finding it. 
These conspicuous objects roughen 
the hillside which bounds it, and at 
the summit of the ridge hang in crags 
so fancifxdly shaped as to have ac- 
quired names from the peasantry. 
One, ivy-mantled, and massive as a 
ruin of old, is called the Eaven's Tovcer, 
being a haunt of these birds. Ano- 
ther, a favourite retreat of Reynard, 
is distinguished by the name of the 
Fooi^s Yard. At the entrance of the 
valley the str^m is checked by a 
singular impediment. The channel 
is deep, but filled to the brim with 
masses of granite, so that the water 
flows as it were underground, but its 
murmurs are heard as it forces its 
way through the pores of this natural 
filter. The stones are called the 
Horsham Steps, after the name of the 
estate, and from the circumstance of 
their being crossed by a footpath. 
The stream fiows along the skirts of 
an old wood which climbs the accli- 
vity of a hill among weed-grown 
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roeks, and altogether the scene is as 
beautifbl as it is carious. At certain 
seasons of the year these ** steps" are 
passed by salmon ; and in the winter 
frequently buried under a flood, when 
a woody recess below them, called 
JSbrsham Bay, is filled with water. 
The angler should be informed that 
the Bovey Brook, as this limpid 
rivulet is called, is a notable trout- 
stream. A little beyond the Hor- 
sham Steps the traveller will ob- 
tain the best view of the Cleave, 
and remark the charming irregula- 
rity of the hillside on the rt, which 
presents a sweet interchange of 
wooded swells and hollows. On the 
granite ridge to the I. lies a logan stone 
called the Nutcrac.iers,d\f&cu\t to find, 
but situated near the S. end of the 
ridge, and on the Cleave side of the 
summit. The mark for it is a sphe- 
rical mass of granite perched aloft on 
the top of a conspicuous cam. The 
Nutcracking Rock lies just below, 
and S. of this object. It is a small 
rock, about 5 ft. in length and breadth, 
resting, as it were, upon a keel, so 
that a push rolls it from side to side ; 
its progress, at each vibration, being 
arrested by a stone against which it 
knocks. Hence it derives its name ; 
for a nut, being inserted at the point 
of contact, is very thoroughly broken 
by a stroke of the logan. The block 
next to it oscillates in a similar man- 
ner, and is a larger piece of granite ; 
but the former stone is so perfectly 
balanced, that it can be moved with 
the little finger. From this elevated 
position the traveller may gain a geo- 
graphical idea of the Cleave and sur- 
rounding country; and such know- 
ledge may be useful, as heights and 
hollows in this beautiful neighbour- 
hood are so irregularly grouped that 
it is diflRcult for a stranger to direct 
his course with certainty. He will 
obsei*ve that 3 valleys meet at the 
end of the Cleave ; viz. the valley of 
Lustleigh, in which the village of 
that name is situated; the Cleave; 
and Houndtor Coomb, which, winding 
IDev. a- Com,'] 



from the moor near Heytor, is joined 
near Manaton by another valley, 
which passes that village in its course 
from Hamilton Down. The view is 
truly delightful; the Bovey Heath- 
field is seen to the S., the fantastic 
rocks and brown moors of Heytor 
and Houndtor to the W., and the ch. 
of Manaton just peeping over the 
boundary of the Cleave. The tra- 
veller should next pass from this se- 
cluded vale by the Horsham Steps, 
and ascend the pathway through the 
wood to the village of 

Jf anaf on, whiclys about 4 m. from 
Moreton through N. Bovey (a poor 
public-house is the only accommo- 
dation for those who nunger and 
thirst). The situation of this village 
is wild and beautiful ; woods, rocks, 
and singularly shaped hills are seen 
from it in every direction, and a 
rugged cam rises behind the clergy- 
man's house; but few will admire 
the taste which has crowned it with 
turrets and a flag-staff! The ch. is 
particularly well placed, and worth 
a visit. At the tnreshold of the S. 
porch is a curious inscribed stone of 
the Brito-Roman era ; and in the in- 
terior of the building old monuments 
of the Dinhams, of the age of Edw. 
II. or Edw. III. In a field just E. 
of the ch., and near the road, yon 
may find a small elliptical pound. 
Opposite to Manaton the granite tors 
are remarkably imposing. One rock, 
formed of five layers of stone, and 
rising to a height of more than .30 ft., 
resembles a gigantic human figure, 
and is known by the name of Bower- 
man*s Nose ; ** of which name," says 
Mr. Burt, in his notes to Carrington's 
* Dartmoor,' " there was a person in 
the Conqueror's time, who lived at 
Huntor or Houndtor in Manaton.** 
This curious object rises from a clatter 
about 1 m. S.W. of Manaton, and is 
viewed to most advantage from the N. 
When seen froih the higher ground 
on the S. it bears some likeness to a 
Hindoo idol in a sitting posture— a 
form which may often be traced ir 
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granite piles; for iustance, in the 
Armed Knight, seated among the 
waves below the clifib of the land's 
End. Snakes, called in Devonshire 
long cripples, are said to be numerous 
in this parish, and Polwhele tells us 
of one which so greatly alarmed the 
neighbourhood, that " fancy, worked 
upon by fear, had swelled it beyond 
the size of the human body, had 

given it legs and wings, and had 
eard it hiss for miles around.** 
Becky Fall is in the valley of Hound- 
tor Coomb, about 1 m. from Manaton, 
from which it is approached over a 
rustic bridge by a field-path from the 
lane. The smsdl stream of the Becky, 
after flowing some distance from its 
source, meets with a sudden fall, 
tumbling some 80 ft. down an es- 
carpment of granite. The channel is, 
however, so broad and deep, and 
heaped with so many rocks, that in 
summer the water is only heard in 
its stony bed ; yet the s{>ot is at all 
times romantic and delightful, the 
ground being wooded, and falling 
abruptly to a dell. In the winter the 
cascade very frequently presents an 
imposing spectacle, thundering in vo- 
lume over the fall, while icicles hang 
from the trees and wave to and fro 
in the wind which is raised by the 
rushing water. Here the botanist 
may find some curious mosses, and 
Lichen articvlatusy a rare plant. Beck 
is a common term in the N. of Eng- 
land for a hill stream. 

Houndtor (or Hounter) Coomb is a 
good specimen of those wild valleys 
on the border of Dartmoor, where 
the former has penetrated a short 
distance, and rocks and bogs are in- 
termingled with oak woods and fields. 
Its prominent feature is the summit 
of Houndtor, capped by some re- 
markable rocks, resembling the pillars 
of a ruinous old temple, but chang- 
ing their forms as often as the spec- 
tator shifts his position. The stranger 
will be astonished on beholding from 
one point a stony mushroom of extra- 
ordinary sixe (like the Cheesewring 



in Cornwall) ; and at another, a fan- 
tastic group bearing some resem- 
blance to a conclave of monsters. 
Such a wonder will probably tempt 
him to dispel the illusion by a scram- 
blenp the hill, and he may be assured 
that a nearer view of this strange 
assembly will repay the exertion. 
The remuns of a kistvaen in a circle 
of stones may be found about a fur- 
long S. of the tor. At the head of 
the valley the moor is seen in all its 
grandeur and desolation, and the 
slopes are covered with granite, which 
is extensively quarried on the heights. 
About 2 m. in a southerly direction, 
or 3 m. from Becky Fall, soar aloft 
those conspicuous rocks which form 
the cleft summit of 

Heytor or Hightor, an eminence, 
however, some distance from More- 
ton, and more generally ascended 
from Chudleigh or Ashburton. The 
traveller, no doubt, will already be 
distantly acquainted with its remark- 
able crown of granite, as its bold and 
singular shape renders it a striking 
feature of many views from the east- 
em parts of the county. Arrived at 
the dizzy pinnacle, he will find it to 
consist of 2 tors, which are of little 
interest in comparison with the su- 
perb landscape which opens to the 
sight, and for the eigoyment of which 
he should climb the westernmost rock. 
From that summit he will behold in 
one view the area of the South Hams, 
a splendid prospect of woods, rivers, 
and ** the infinite of smiling fields,*' 
bounded by the sea. Towards the 
E. the hills are idso cultivated, though 
crowned with the Bottor Bock; but 
on the N. and W. the face of nature 
wears a frown, and gloomy moors 
stretch away into the fardiest dis- 
tance. The grandeur of this lonely 
region is, however, most impressive, 
and must forcibly arrest the travel- 
ler's attention. There is a solemnity 
in the deep-toned colonrinff of the 
moor, in the stillness which reigns 
around, and the vastness of the de- 
solate view ; while variety and ani- 
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mation are imparted to such scenes 
by the glancing lights and moving 
shadows, the purple bloom of the 
heather, and the changeful tints of 
the innumerable hills. On Heytor 
are remains which possess a human 
interest, and carry die taind back to 
the most distant times; for on the 
slope of the tor may be observed 
a group of hut circles^ and the ruins 
of a Celtic road, or trackway ^ which 
traverses the hill from N.W. to 
S.E. Immediately below the sum- 
mit, on the eastern side, is the 
celebrated quarry, well adapted as 
a foreground for a sketch, and dis- 
playing magnificent walls of granite. 
The stone is carried down the decli- 
vity of the moor on a granite tram- 
road. It is then shipped on the Stover 
Canal, by which it is conveyed to 
Teignmouth. About a mile distant 
on the same side of the hill is the 
hamlet of Heytor Town with a small 
inn. If determined to see all the 
curiosities of the neighbourhood, you 
should now walk to 

Rippon Tor (alt. 1549 ft.), situated 
next to Heytor, in a "W. direction, 
and commanding a view of the ro- 
mantic vale and hamlet of Widde- 
combe in the Moor. Upon this rugged 
eminence are the remains of a track- 
way^ and i m. W. of the summit, 
on the crest of the ridge, the Nut- 
crackers, once a logan-stone, but now 
immoveable fixed. It is, however, 
an interesting object— a stone about 
16 ft. in length, poised horizontally 
upon an upright rock,whichrises from 
a wild clatter of gnmite fragments. 

Widdeconibe in the Moor marks the 
frontier of cultivation, but is a very 
ancient place, as may be seen by the 
weather-stained walls of the cottages. 
An old manor-house called North 
Bali, of which no remains are now 
visible, formerly stood near the 
churchyard. Tlie ch. tower is much 
admired, and is said to have been 
voluntarily built by a ccnnpany of 
tinners who had worked the neigh- 
bouring mines with great profit, and 



the edifice is further interesting as 
the scene of a frightful disaster. In 
Oct. 1638, during divine service, a 
terrible storm burst over the vil- 
lage, aud, after some flashes of 
uncommon brilliancy, a ball of fire 
dashed through a window of the ch. 
into die midst of the congregation. 
At once the pews were overturned, 
4 persons were killed, and 62 wounded, 
many by a pinnacle of the tower which 
tumbled through the roof, while " the 
stones," says Prince, " were thrown 
down from the steeple as fast as if it 
had been by 100 men." The country 
people accounted for this awful de- 
struction by a wild tale that '*the 
devil, dressed in black, and mounted 
on a black horse, inquired his way 
to the ch. of a woman who kept a 
little public-house on the moor. He 
offered her money to become his 
guide, but she distrusted him on re- 
marking that the liquor went hissing 
down his throat, and finally had her 
suspicions confirmed b^ the glimpse 
of a cloven foot which he could 
not conceal by his boot." On the 
same day Pljrmouth was pelted by 
enormous hailstones. The visitor 
to Widdecombe church should read 
some edifying verses on a tablet in 
the N. aisle commemorating the 
calamity. 

Just S. of Widdecombe, on the 
side of Torrhill (W. of the Ash- 
burton road), are the remains of a 
British village, very curiously parti- 
tioned by track-lines ; and within ^ 
m. N. of the ch. tower 2 logan stones^ 
still moveable; one called the Rug' 
glestone, about 5 ft. thick, 22 ft. lonff, 
19 ft. broad, and computed to wei^ 
110 tons; the other a flatter stone, 
about 10 ft. in length, and 9 ft. in 
breadth. The vale of Widdecombe, 
shut in by lofty and «ranite-strewn 
hills, with the fine Ferpeqdicular 
tower rising in the centre, is of ex- 
treme beauty . Ancient sycamores are 
scattered up and down the slopes, so 
stately and wide-spreading as to 
recall the noble lines of Waller : — 
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*'In tmch green palaces the first kings 
reign'd. 

Slept in Uieir shade, and angels enter- 
tain'd : 

With such old ootmsellors they did ad- 
vise. 

And, hy frequenting sacred shades, grew 
wise." 

The old monument called Grims- 
pound 18 situated on Hamilton Down 
(alt. 1738 ft.), about? m.W. of More- 
ton, and 3 m. W.N.W. of Manaton. 
From the fonner town it may be 
reached on foot or horseback, by 
pursuing the Tavistock road 5 m., 
and then turning to the 1. and cross- 
ing the moor for about 2 m. in a 
southerly direction. In a carriage it 
will be necessary to proceed along 
the high road 6 m. to a small public- 
house near Vitifer Mine (observe the 
old stone cross where you turn from 
the high road). Vitifer Mine lies in 
a valley to the 1., and Grimspound 
is situated high above it, 2 m. £. 
From Manaton a person on foot should 
direct his course up the valley to 
the first &rmhouse under Hamilton 
Down (on which may be Seen remains 
of the central trackway ^ vide Introd. 
p. xxviii., and Berry Pound on the N.E. 
declivity), and then turn to the 1. and 
follow a stream to its source on the 
summit of the hill. There he will 
find himself on the naked moor, and, 
by walking a little distance down the 
declivity, will open to view the grey 
stones of Grimspound. Disposed as 
a circular rampart round a space of 
nearly 4 acres, they are rough granite 
blocks, apparently thrown loosely 
together, but in all probability the 
wreck of a more perfect work. One 
large block on the N. side appears 
indeed to have been placed in its 
position with care ; and close to this 
rises a spring, which doubtless sup- 
plied the ancient inhabitants with 
water. The enclosed area is dotted 
with a number of those small hut 
circles which are so numerous on 
Dartmoor; and on the E. and W. 
sides are openings in which some fiat 
stones were lately to be seen. This 



circle, or pound, as it is usually called, 
differs from the common kind only in 
point of size, and is generally sup- 
posed to be the remains of a walled 
town of the ancient Britons. Pol- 
whele, however, considers that it Was 
a court of judicature for \he Cantred 
of Durius, or the Dart, while Crock- 
em Tor was that of the Cantred of the 
Tamar. The locality is wild and 
desolate, and well calculated to en- 
courage the train of thought which 
such venerable relics may suggest. 
The declivity slopes to a barren 
valley (the site of Vitifer mine) ; rock- 
strewn eminences rise on either side, 
and lonely hills close the view. On 
Challacombe Down a stone avenue may 
be traced N. and S. about 80 yards; 
and on Hooknor Tor, just N. of Grims- 
pound, are a number of hut circles. 
The traveller should ascend this tor 
so as to look down upon Grimspound. 
He can then, if bound to Moreton 
Hampstead, strike over the moor 
towards the N., when he will shortly 
reach the high road at about the 
5th milestone from his destination. 
If viewed by sunset this interest- 
ing old monument will long linger 
in the memory. 

Chagford (Inn: Three Crowns, 
Mrs. Brock, a good-tempered ' and 
original hostess) is a picturesque old 
Stannary town about 4 m. from 
Moreton. It is situated on elevated 
ground in the midst of deep dells and 
half-reclaimed hills of a very beauti- 
ful character, and commands a view 
of Cawsand Beacon, with other 
mountainous tors, and of the entrance 
to the gorge of the Teign, near Drew- 
steignton. It is recommended by 
physicians for its pure and bracing 
air, and the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is also calculated to restore 
the invalid. During the Rebellion 
the royalists made an attack on this 
village, when, says Clarendon, "they 
lost Sidney Godolphin, a young gen- 
tleman of incomparable parts. He 
received a mortal shot by a musket, 
a little above the knee, of which he 
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died ou the instant, leaving the mis- 
fortune of his death upon a place 
which could never otherwise have 
had a mention in the world." Cla- 
rendon, however, it must be remem- 
bered, wrote before handbooks were 
in request, for it is impossible to 
enumerate all the romantic scenes 
round Chagford. At all events the 
stranger will do well to wander about 
the course of the Teign, and down 
by the village of Gidleigh along the 
skirt of the moor. Chagford is justly 
a favourite retreat of artists, and the 
amateur will find the little inn, with 
its thatched roof and ivied porch, an 
irresistible bait. It was formerly the 
dower house attached to Whyddon 
Park, and was built by judge Whyd- 
don in the reign of James I. Godol- 
phin— rso runs the local tradition — 
was killed in the porch. An old 
water-mill at Holy-street, about 1 m. 
W., is another excellent subject for 
the pencil. 

The neighbourhood is rich in an- 
tiquities. Within the compass of a 
walk or ride are the British camps 
above Fingle Bridge; the cromlech 
called the Spinsters' Rock ; Druidical 
circles on Scorhill Down, on Sittaford 
Tor, and near Fen worthy ; 9, British 
bridge on the N. Teipi ; a rock pillar 
and hut circles on Castor; and the 
remains of a Norman castle at Gid- 
leigh. Chagford is also a convenient 
starting'place for a hunt after Cran- 
mere, " the mother of the Dartmoor 
rivers," a pool which has been in- 
vested with a certain mysterjr by the 
extreme wildness of its situation, and 
the difficulty of traversing the mo- 
rasses which surround it. Indeed, it 
is so seldom found by those who go 
in search of it, that many have ranked 
this "mother of rivers" with that 
creation of the fimcy the Brown Man 
of the moors. 

The antiquities can be easily seen 
in 2 days. On the first you may 
visit Fingle Bridge, Spinsters* Rock, 
and return to Chagford by Gidleigh. 
On the second you can proceed by 



Holy-street and Gidleigh Park to 
Scorhill Circle ; ascend Kistor ; fol- 
low the stream to Sittaford Tor ; in- 
spect the bridge on the Teign, and 
the circles called the Grey Wethers ; 
and return by the Feuworthy circle 
to Cha^ord. You will find these 
curiosities fully described below. 

Holy-Street is a romantic hamlet, 
about 1 m. W., close to the con- 
fluence of the N. and S. Teign. The 
name has given rise to a amjecture 
that a sacred Druidical road once 
passed this way from the cromlech 
at Shilston to the circle on Scorhill 
Down. Here there is a mill most 
wonderfully picturesque; and \ m. 
further W., on the river*s S. bank, 
the Puckie or Puggie Stone, which 
commands an excellent view of the 
wild glen of Gidleigh Park. 

Gidleigh Park (Rev. A. Whipham) 
is well known as a magnificent scene 
of wood and rock, where the Teign 
hurries down a declivity, and, in the 
course of ages, has wormed a deep 
channel in the granite, which it t^-a- 
verses with a roar which may be 
heard at a great distance. The slopes 
are forest wilds, in which birches are 
interspersed among rocks of granite. 
A reputed tolmen, or holed stone, 
may be found in the river, close to 
the N. bank, a little below the con- 
fluence of the Wallabrook with the 
N. Teign, and opposite the end of 
a stone hedge. A little above the 
meeting of the same streams is Scor- 
hill Circle, considered the finest ex- 
ample of a Druidical temple in the 
county. Many of the stones have 
fiiUen, but 20 are still erect, enclosing 
an area about 100 ft. in diameter. 
The stones are of various sizes, but 
there is one nearly 8 ft. and another 
6 ft. in height. Adjoining this circle, 
on the Wallabrook, is an ancient 
bridge, or clam, of a single stone, 
15 ft. in length. About 1 m. N. of 
Gidleigh Park is the village of Gid'. 
leigh, containing a picturesque frag- 
ment of an old Norman castle, which 
belonged to the family of Prous from 
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the reign of the Conqaeror to that of 
Edw. II. 

An excursion is often made from 
Chagford to the Qistor or Kistor 
JSockf a tor in sight from the village, 
and about 3 m. W. The road to it is 
a lane (so designated by courtesy) 
as &r as a most primitive hamlet, 
called Teigncoomb (2 m.), which is 
the limit of cultivation. Above this 
place, on the moor, are a number 
of hut circles and lines of stones 
(refer to Introd.) scattered over a 
large area. One of the former is 
uncommonly perfect. The earth has 
been evidently lowered in the inte- 
rior, and the stones are on their 
edges in contact, and form, on one 
side, a small recess. The slope 
towards the Tei^ is also covered 
with these interesting remains, among 
which there is one which differs 
from the rest, being a circle about 
50 ft. in diam. enclosing a smaller 
one of the usual size. This is known 
by the name of Roundy Pound. Fur- 
ther traces of the old Britons may be 
seen on the next hill to the W., which 
is scored by a stone avenue , or double 
row of detached upright stones, 
which are disposed along it like 
tombstones for nearly the length of a 
mile. S.W. of Kistor, at a distance 
of 1 m., is the Longstone — doubtless, 
says Mr. Rowe (Peramb. of Dart- 
moor), a genuine rock pillar, although 
used as a boundary-stone in modem 
times. A st(me avenue runs from it 
in the direction of Scorhill Circle. 
From the Kistor Rock the stranger 
will gain an insight into the charac- 
ter of Dartmoor, and, if charmed 
with its heathery hills and bound in a 
westerly direction, he may trace the 
N. Teign to its source, which lies 
between Cut Hill and Sittafbrd Tor, 
at a distance of about 4 m.; and 
from that lonely spot among the bogs 
he may reach the head of the W. 
Dart by crossing its E. branch and 
the opposite hill, and may descend l 
through .Wistman's Wooa to Two 
Bridges (an additional 6 m. or there- J 



about). Cut Hill is a p^eat emi- 
nence (crowned with a pile of turf) 
in the central morass of Dartmoor ; 
its sides rent open by the rain, and 

?uite inaccessible in a wet season, 
ts summit commands a grand deso- 
lation—extensive bogs, which con- 
tain the fountains of the Dart, Tavy, 
Teign, Taw, and Okement These 
rivers may be said to drain all from 
one source, but they flow in different 
directions, and are soon a great dis- 
tance apart. In the view from Kis- 
tor the traveller will observe in the 
W.N.W^ on the distant profile of the 
moor, a barren eminence fringed 
with rocks which in outline bear 
a whimsical resemblance to trees. 
They may illustrate a remark of the 
author of * Modem Painters.' "A 
tree," says Rusk in, "50 yds. from 
u§, taken as a mass, has a soft out- 
line ; but put it 10 m. off against the 
sky, and its outline will be so sharp 
that you cannot tell it from a rock. ' 
W. by N. of Kistor, at a distance of 
some 2 m., rises Watem Tor, a very 
interesting pile of granite divided by 
a cleft, £rough which it is said a 
horseman may ride. 

No stranger in this neighbourhood 
should neglect to visit Whyddon Park, 
a romantic hillside at the entrance to 
the gorge of the Teign, and a short 
2 m. walk from Cha^ord by a path 
along the river-bank. You will enter 
the park at the mansion of Whyddon, 
anciently the seat of the Whyddon 
family, and now, of the Bayleys. 
Here are huge old Scotch and silver 
firs to delight you at the threshold : 
but higher on the hill are scenes and 
objects magnificently wild— vistas of 
beech and aged oaks, chaotic clatters 
and piles of granite, herds of deer 
among the fern and mossy stones, 
and at a distance the towering tors of 
Dartmoor. 

Sittaford Tor, the site of the Dmid- 
jcal circles called the Grey Wethers, 
is about 6 m. from Chagford and 3 m. 
from Kistor, and may be found by 
pursuing the N. Teign nearly to its 
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source. The tor is situated S. of 
the river, on the rt. bank. In its 
vicinity the traveller (if he keeps 
near the stream) will find one of the 
most interesting relics on Dartmoor, 
a British bridge of 3 openings, span- 
ning the N. Tei^. This rude old 
structure, which is in fine preserva- 
tion, is about 7 ft. in width and 27 
in length, and formed entirely of 
granite blocks. On the S.E. slope of 
Sittaford Tor are the Qrey Wethers^ 
2 circles of which the circumferences 
nearly touch, like those of the Hurlers 
on the Bodmin Moors. Each circle 
is 120 ft in diam., and appears to 
have once consisted of 27 stones ; but 
9 only are now erect in the one, and 
7 in the other. About 2 m. E. is the 
sacred circle near Fenworthy, which 
is 60 ft. in diam., and formed of 27 
stones, which are all erect They 
stand about 3 ft. apart, and the 
highest is 4 ft. above tiie ground. 

Cranmere Pool (Rte. 1 2 ) is very diffi- 
cult to find, and very difficult of ap- 
proach, but is perhaps more easily 
reached from Chagford than from any 
other border town, as it is situated 
about 2 m. due W. of a conspicuous 
mark in this neighbourhood, Watem 
Tor, It is merely a pool of water in 
the midst of deep morasses, which are 
everywhere rent open by the rain; 
but as there is some chance of being 
bewildered among the bogs in a 
search for it and as it has been consi- 
dered the fountain-head of more than 
one well-known river, the stranger 
may like to go in quest of it ; and if 
provided with these directions, with a 
pocket compass, stout legs, and fine 
weather, his adventure will probably 
be crowned with success, and he will 
reach the shore of this dreary Lake 
of Cranes, From Chagford and Wa- 
tem Tor he may ride as far as White 
Horse HUl (just N. of Sittaford Tor) ; 
but there he will enter tlie turve-ties 
(where they cut peat), and soon the 
lonely region of the great central 
wilderness, which is impassable by a 
pony. Here he may consider the 



scenery rather dreary ; but there are 
numy who will find an indescribable 
charm in it Far to the N. and W. 
stretches an immense morass, coating 
both hill and valley, and seamed on 
the slopes by furrows of black earth 8 
or 10 ft deep. But there are voices 
and visions in this wilderness to cheer 
the wanderer. The murmurs of the 
rivulets and the cries of strance birds 
&11 pleasantly on the ear; while the 
hills are varied by the most beautiful 
tints, which alternately shine and 
wane as the lights and shadows play 
over them. Cranmere Pool is the 
largest piece of water on Dartmoor, 
though not above 220 yards in cir- 
cumf. It has been called " the mother 
of the Dartmoor rivers," but is, in 
fact only the source of the W. Oke- 
menty which receives many other little 
streamlets as it trickles towards Yes 
Tor. Four other rivers, however, rise 
at short distances from Cranmere, — 
the Taw, i m. E. ; the Tavy, below 
Great Kneeset Tor, 1 m. S.W.; the 
Dart, 1 m. S.; and the Teign, near 
Sittaford Tor, about 2 m. S.E. 

The ascent of Cawsand Beacon (alt 
1792 ft.) is another excursion often 
made from Chagford; you can visit 
Gidleigh Castle and Shelstone Pound 
on the way. From the summit of the 
Beacon the 2 channels — the Bristol 
and the English— are visible at once. 

Proceeding again on our route from 
Moreton Hampstead : — 

3 Bector Cross, at the intersection 
of the Moreton and Tavistock, and 
Ashburton and Chagford roads. The 
old cross may be found in an adjoin- 
ing field. 

I The traveller bids adieu to cul- 
tivation, and rises into the elevated 
wilds of Dartmoor, of which it is now 
necessary to give some description. 

Dartmoor occupies an area of about 
130,000 acres, the greater part of 
which was afforested by King John, 
under the name of Dartmoor Forest, 
which was granted by Hen. III. to 
his brother Richard Earl of Corn- 
wall, and in the reign of Edw. IIL 
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united to the duchy. The length of 
the moor from N. to S. is 22 m., the 
breadth about 20 m., and Ae mean 
elevation about 1700 ft. This vast 
expanse has, in every part, that bil- 
lowy aspect which Humboldt describes 
as the characteristic of primitive 
chains. It is entirely of granite, and 
has been aptly c(»npared to a moun- 
tain squeezed down, and in the pro- 
cess split asunder, " till the whole was 
one hilly wilderness, showing ever 
and anon strange half-buried shapes 
striving to uplift themselyes towards 
the sky." With the exception of 
some small &rms, on the high road 
and fkr from each otiber, Dartmoor 
is entirely uncultiyated, its gloomy 
hills and glens being seldom dis- 
turbed by other soun£ than those of 
the rushing torrent or howling wind. 
A coarse grass, heather, reeds, the 
whortleberry, and moss, are the 
principal produce of the granitic 
soil ; trees vanish from the view 
upon entering the moor, and even 
fern and furze are confined to the 
deepest valleys ; but there is a tradi- 
tion that Dartmoor was once clothed 
with a forest, in which deer and wild 
cattle found a secure asylum, and the 
trunks of trees often found in the 
bogs would seem to warrant the 
legend. In the heart of the wilder- 
ness both hill and valley are desolated 
by an immense morass, deeply fu]> 
rowed by the rain, inaccessible except 
after a long continuance of dry wea- 
ther, and in some places incapable of 
supporting the li^test animal ; and 
here rise the most celebrated of those 
numberless streams which give life 
to the dreary waste, and descend 
through ravines on the border of the 
district. The Dart, Teign, Tavy, 
and Taw all drain from this huge 
plastic store of peat ; the rivers Erme 
and Yealm, and about 50 smaller 
streams, from less extensive swamps 
in other quarters of the moor; idl 
being alike characterised by a beau- 
tiful transparency and azure colour 
during fine weaflier, but subject to 



sudden inundation, when, in the lan- 
guage of Ossian, "red through tiiie 
stony vale comes down the stream of 
the hill." "The roaring of these 
torrents after heavy rain, and when 
the wind &vours its transmission, is 
sublime to a degree inconceivable by 
those who have never heard their im- 

Sressive music in a wild and solitary 
istrict'* There are two streams on 
the moor, which indicate by their 
names the peculiarities of these moun- 
tain rivers : Cherrybrook, denoting their 
colour when flooded; and Blackbrook^ 
or Blackabrook, having reference to 
the dark coating of moss on their 
granite stones. 

The most striking features of Dart- 
moor are the Tors, enormous rocks of 
granite crowning the hills, and re- 
markable for their whimsical resem- 
blance to ruinous castles, the figures 
of uncouth animals, and even to 
"human forms, gigantic in their 
dimensions, which sometimes seem 
to start up wildly as the lords and 
natural denizens of this rugged wildeiv 
ness." These tors are all distinguished 
by names, which attach to the hills 
as well as to their granite crowns, 
and may afford entertainment to 
those who are versed in the Welsh 
or Celtic language. Some are ap- 
parently derived from the gods of 
the Druidical worship, as Hessary 
Tor, Mis Tor, Bel Tor, and Ham 
Tor; respectively from HesuSy the 
God of Battles ; Misor, the moon ; Bel 
or BeluSy the sun; and Ham or Am* 
mon, another of the British deities. 
Others, again, it would seem, have 
been taken from various animals, as 
Lynx or Links Tor, Hare Tor, Fox Tor, 
Hound Tor, Sheep's Tor, and Dunna-- 
goat Tor ; yet it is not unlikely that 
they are corruptions, and have had a 
very different origin Thus Lynx 
Tor is probably the Cornish lynnick, 
marshy; Dunnagoat, dun-a-coetf an- 
swering to the Saxon " underwood ;" 
and many others — such as High 
Willies and Wallabrook — are per- 
haps memorials of ancient tin-xaines. 
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the Cornish huek, which are pro- 
nounced wheals. £phraim*s Pinch, 
a high tract N. of Bel Tor, would 
seem to be indebted for its name to 
the Jews, who so long farmed the tin- 
works. The loftiest of these rock- 
capped hills is Tes 2br, near Oke- 
hampton, 2050 ft. above the sea, and 
682 ft. higher than Brown Willy, the 
summit of Cornwall ; but no less than 
19 of the Partmoor tors attain a 
greater elevation than Brown Willy. 
Of their number an idea may be 
conveyed by the statement that 150 
are enumerated by name in a note to 
Carrington's poem of * Dartmoor;* 
but some which are therein mentioned 
are now separated from the moor by 
cultivation. The principal summits 
are Tes Tor, Cawsand Beacon, Fur 
Tor, Lynx Tor, and Hough Tor, in 
the N. quarter; S, Brent Tor, West 
Beacon, and ffolne Ridge, in the S. 
quarter ; Hey Tor, Rippon Tor, Hound 
Tor, and Hamilton Down, in the 
E. quarter; and Sheep's Tor, Lethe 
Tor, N, Hessary Tor, Crockern Tor, 
Whiten Tor, Great Bairdown, Great 
Mis Tor, N, Brent Tor, and Hare 
Tor, in the W. quarter. These are 
the most conspicuous eminences, and, 
with the exception of the two Brent 
Tors, as wild and rude as mountains, 
and well calculated to delight all 
those who can appreciate the gran- 
deur of their desolate scenery. Their 
hues are ever changing, and inde- 
scribably beautiful, depending in a 
measure upon the altitude of the sun, 
and the spectator's position with re- 
gard to it. On a cloudless day the 
hills have a spectral appearance from 
the light tone of their colour, while 
the delicate shadows add not a little 
to their sublimity. At all times, how- 
ever, they exhibit that harmonious 
combination of tints peculiar to wild 
districts where nature has been left to 
herself. She paints the land which is 
patched with fields and scored with 
nedgerows ; but there her colouring is 
regulated by the farmer. The artist 
wUl find that the tints of the moor, 



although infinitely varied by dis- 
tance and the state of the atmo- 
sphere, are derived from a few 
humble plants, viz. heather, a grass 
with white seeds, a pale green grass, 
a bright green moss, and a red grass 
and rushes in the swamps. They 
are beautifuUv mingled with the grey 
of rocks and the blue of streams, 
and modified by the shadows which 
fleet over the expanse. By sunset, 
however, it is a far more difficult task 
to analyse the colours which shine on 
these solitary hills. The sur&ces of 
the tors are everywhere muchtc^aM^- 
ed, and principally, no doubt, by the 
abrasion of the rain which is dashed 
against them, for the fury with which 
the winds assail these granite heights 
can be understood only by those 
who have been exposed to it. The 
nakedness of the moor much in- 
creases the eflFect of these aerial shoals, 
which cause the wind to rush over 
their crests with an accelerated velo- 
city, as banks in the bed of the sea 
quicken the currents which flow over 
them. The Germans wish a trouble- 
some neighbour on the top of the 
Brocken. Dartmoor is the Devon- 
shire Brockeo, the local rhyme run- 
ning thus : — 

** He that will not merry be; 
With a pretty gfrl by the fire, 
I wish he was a-top of Dartemoor 
A«stagged in the mire." 

Those who have a taste for the 
wild and the wonderful may glean a 
rich harvest in the cottages of the 
peasantry, where a view or the deso- 
late moor will impart a lively interest 
to such traditions. Before the con- 
struction of the present excellent 
roads, it was not very unusual for 
travellers to be lost, or pixy-led, in 
the mist, when they often perished 
either with cold or hunger. At one 
period robbers defied the law among 
the inaccessible morasses, and le- 
vied toll upon the wayfarer. But, 
according to the country people, the 
mishaps on the moor have more 
generally arisen from wild and evil 
S 3 
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spirits, whom to this day they belieTe 
to haunt the hills, where, they also 
affirm, ** under the cold and chaste 
light of the moon, or amidst the 
silent shadows of the dark rocks, the 
dfin king of the pixy race holds 
his high court of ^ sovereignty and 
council." 

With respect to the climate^ the 
altitude of the moor, the frequent 
occurrence of rain, and the imper- 
Tious nature of the subsoil, neces- 
sarily render it both cold and moist. 
The hills are often enveloped in mist 
for a week at a time, and the cloads 
assemble with so little warning, that 
no stranger should wander far from 
the beaten track without a compass. 
The streams, however, will generally 
afford clues of safety. The danger 
arises from the bogs, which are sig- 
nificantly called the Dartmoor Stables; 
and in winter from snow, which is 
indeed often fatal to those who have 
the greatest experience ; but at all 
times " a storm on Dartmoor bears 
little resemblance to storms in gene- 
ral. It is awful, perilous, astound- 
ing, and pitiless; and woe to the 
stranger who, in a dark night and 
without a guide, is forced to encoun- 
ter it I " The soil consists in general 
of a fine granitic sand, or growan, 
upon which is superimposed a layer 
of peat of uncertam depth, but occa- 
sionally as thick as 25 ft. or 30 ft. 
The prevailing gloom of the moor 
and the want of drainage are the 
principal obstacles to successful cul- 
tivation. The vapours swept from 
the Atlantic by the westerly winds 
are uniformly condensed by these 
chilly heights ; and so fre(|uent is the 
rain that it might be imagined, in ac- 
cordance with a popular rhythm, that 
clouds hover in the neighbourhood 
ready to relieve each oUier as the 
wind may shift, for thus a poet has 
sung of the climate of Dartmoor : — 

*• The west wind always brings wet weather, 
The east wind wet md cold together ; 
The sonth wind surely brings us rain. 
The north wind blows it bock again." 



However, says an old writer, **The 
ayre is very sweete, wholesome, and 
temperate, savinge that in the winter 
seasons the great blustering winds, 
rowling upon the high craggy hills 
and open wastes and moores, do 
make the ayre very cold and sharpe." 
Those who find pleasure in wild 
scenery and invigorating exercise 
may pass a week or more pleasantly 
at Two Bridges or Prince's Town. 
The streams abound with trout, the 
morasses with snipes, and one fond 
of natural history may observe many 
a rare bird (as the rock or ring ouzen 
and many an interesting moss ana 
lichen (as the Iceland moss, which is 
made into cakes by the Icelanders) 
in his rambles. In the summer, if 
benighted fiir from the inn, it is no 
hazardous adventure to pass a night 
in the open air. A couch of heather 
may be had for the trouble of ga- 
thering it, peat that will bum well 
may generally be found stacked and 
sufficiently dried ; and, indeed, a 
warm plaid, a knife, a tinder-box, 
a well-stored, wallet, and perhaps a 
pouch of tobac<^, are the only essen- 
tials for a very pleasant bivouac The 
antiquary may derive ftirther amuse- 
ment from the names of the tors, and 
the many old British remains which 
are scattered over the hills. (See In- 
trod.) With respect to the wiid ani' 
mah which at one time were the 
denizens of Dartmoor, although un- 
common in other parts of England, 
there now rexnain cmly the badger, 
polecat or fitchet, pine-weasel, and the 
otter, which frequents all the moor- 
land rivers to the sea, and also the 
caverns at their mouths. Of rare birds 
there is a greater variety, but some 
are migratory, and others only casual 
visitors. Among those which breed 
upon the moor may be enumerated 
the marsh harrier or moor buzzard, 
hen harrier, raven, hooded crow, ring 
ouzel, water ouzel, missel thrush, song 
thrush, whinchat, stonechat or stone- 
smith, black grouse, landrail, golden 
plover, lapwing, sanderling, curlew, 
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dunlin, moor hen, and coot. Among 
the visitoi^ the osprey or bald buz- 
zard, peregrine falcon, common buz- 
zard, kite (but becoming rarer every 
year), hobby falcon, snow bunting, 
mountain sparrow, mountain finch, 
grey wagtail, yellow wagtail, great 
plover, water rail, night heron, Uttle 
bittern, jack snipe, herring gull, 
whistling swan, wild goose, white- 
fronted goose, and bean goose. The 
honey buzzard or goshawk, kestrel, 
and great snipe, are very rare, but 
have been seen. 

Many of the surrounding manors 
have a right of conmion on Dartmoor, 
for which they pay a small sum to 
the Duchy called venville or fen-field 
money. The Duchy, however, has 
the Ti^ht of stocking the forest, and 
for this purpose much of the moor is 
let on lease. The antiquities and 
natural history of the district have 
been fully and very pleasantly de- 
scribed bjT the Rev. S. Bowe, of 
Crediton, in his * Perambulation of 
Dartmoor,' published in 1848. The 
visitor will also find some valuable 
information in the notes to Carring- 
ton's 'Dartmoor,' and in the poem 
itself, which may be read to advan- 
tage on the misty heights of the 
tors. It has been compared to cer- 
tain wines, which can be drunk to 
perfection only on the spots on which 
they are ^rown. 

Ketummg from this digression to 
our route:— 

1 (5 m. from Moreton) rt. of the 
road are the remains of trackways 
connected with a pound 80 yards in 
diameter, enclo'sing 2 hut circles, 

1 1. an ancient stone cross, and a 
road to Vttifer Mine, About 2 m. £. 
of this mine is Orimepound, described 
in p. 76. 

2 Fost Bridge, The £. Dart here 
crosses the road, and the valley is 
partly cultivated. Archerton (J. N. 
Bennett, Esq.), a new take^ a name 
given to portions of land recentiy 
enclosed, will be observed on the rt. 
On the barren hillside 1. of the road 



is Lakehead Circle, or pound, a rin^ 
of stones enclosing about 2 acres, and 
of a similar character to the British 
village of Grimspound (see p. 76), 
but not so large or perfect. The 
area is studded with a number of 
hut circles, many of which, with 2 
kistvaens, may be seen on the open 
moor in its vicini^. Immediately W, 
the traveller will observe the bold 
rocks of Bel or Believer Tor, an excel- 
lent point for a panoramic view. 

Just below Post Bridge is one of 
the most interesting of all the Celtic 
remains on Dartmoor — an ancient 
bridge of Cyclopean architecture. It 
is formed of rough granite blocks and 
slabs, and consists of three piers and 
a roadway of table-stones, each about 
15 f%. in length, and 6 ft. in width. 
One of the latter has &llen into the 
river, but with this exception the 
bridge is perfect. About 1 J m, lower 
down the stream is a smaller but 
similar structure, of which the central 
impost is the only part displaced. N. 
of the high road are some other relics. 
At Archerton, in a field fronting the 
house, remains of kistvaens and an 
elliptical pound; 1 m. N., opposite 
Hartland Tor, a mutilated but inter- 
esting enclosure, smaller, but resem* 
bling that of Grimspound ; and on 
Chittaford Tor (just W. of Hartiand 
Tor) a trackway or road, running a 
westerly course from the river. 

2 rt. by the side of the rivulet 
are numerous traces of the ** old men" 
who here streamed for tin. Lelaud 
mentions the Dartmoor mines, and 
says " they were wrought bv violens 
of water." The ridge on the rt. at 
this part of the road is crested by 4 
tors, which rise one beyond and above 
the other nearly in a line. The 
lowest is Crockem Tor, celebrated-^ 
the reader will doubtless marvel at the 
information — as the ancient Stannary 
House of Parliament. By charter of 
Eidw. I., the tinners of Devonshire 
were obliged to assemble on this wild 
and lonely hill, where, seated on their 
benches of granite, and generally im- 
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mersed in a cloud-drift, they swore id 
jurors, and transacted other prelimi- 
nary matters, when the judge rery 
naturally proposed that the court 
should be removed to one of the Stan- 
nary towns. A meeting of this descrip- 
tion was held on the hill as late as 
1749. At an earlier period the E^l 
of Bath, Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries (son of the well-known Sir 
Beville Grenville), attended the meet- 
ing with a retinue of several hun- 
dred persons — his own retainers and 
gentlemen of tiie county. At such 
times the scene about the rude old 
tor must have resembled some Nor- 
wegian or Icelandic Al-thing. Mr. 
Polwhele remarks, " I have scarce a 
doubt that the Stannary Parliaments 
at this place were a continuation, 
even to our own times, of the old 
British courts before the age of 
Julius Caesar." " These primitive 
courts," says Sir R. C. Hoare, " were 
usually held on artificial mounts, or 
natural ones ads^ted to the purpose. 
The Tinwald Hill in the Isle of Man, 
the moot hills of Scotland, and the 
Irish parle, or parling hills, prove 
the universal practice, adopted, per- 
haps, from the Gorseddan, or court 
of judicature among the Britons, 
which was assembled on a hill within 
a circle of stones, or an amphitheatre 
of tur£" The three tors which rise 
above Crockem Tor are called Little 
Longafordj Great Longaford, and 
White or Whiten Tor, the last crown- 
ing the summit of the ridge. They 
all finely illustrate the structure of 
granite, and command imposing views 
of the moor. 

2 Two Bridges, an inn and a few 
• cottages on the banks of the W. 
Dart, and convenient head-quarters 
for the angler or sportsman. 

About 1 m. up the stream lies the 
lonely old Wood of Wistmaiif sup- 
posed to be a remnant, and the only 
remains, of the forest which tradition- 
ally once covered Dartmoor ; but of 
60 weird an appearance, so stunted 
and misshapen in its growth, so im- 



penetrable from the nature of the 
ground, and exhibiting such singular 
marks of age, that it cannot fail to 
excite the most lively wonder and 
astonishment. It is situated in a 
desolate valley, bounded on the one 
side by Crockem Tor and its associate 
hills, on the other by Little and 
Great Bairdown, the slopes beins 
strewed with blocks of granite, and 
the vista closed by a barren ridge, upon 
which will be remarked the isolated 
rock of Rowtor, which bears no fanci- 
ful resemblance to some huge animal 
reclining on the moor. Pursuing his 
toilsome way through this rugged 
hollow, the traveller will soon dis- 
cover the wood, which, from the oppo- 
site height of Bairdown, has the ap- 
pearance of three patches of a scrubby 
brake. Arrived at the spot, however, 
he will find " growing in the midst of 
gigantic blocks, or starting, as it were, 
from their interstices, a pove of dwarf 
oaks," interspersed with mountain 
ashes, which, with the oaks, are 
everywhere hung with fern and pa- 
rasitical plants, and bent to the 
ground by the winds which sweep 
up the valley. Many of these trees 
are wonderfully diminutive, scarcely 
exceeding the stature of a man, and 
the average height of the wood is 
only 10 or 12 feet; but the oaks, 
at the top, " spread far and wide, 
and branch and twist in so fantastic 
and tortuous a manner as to remind 
one of those strange things called 
mandrakes." How they are rooted 
it is impossible to tell ; they grow in 
a daueerous wilderness, ** a whist old 
place, where rocky clefts, swarming 
with adders, are so concealed by a 
thorny undergrowth that a person 
who should rashly enter the wood 
will be probably precipitated to the 
chin before he can escape from it. 
Another curious circumstance is the 
apparent barren condition of this an- 
tiquated family. No young scions 
are to be found springing up to supply 
the places of the elders, and not a 
few of these veterans are already 
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dead, and the greater number wi- 
thered at the extremities. It would 
seem, indeed, that this race of vege- 
table pigmies, although by an anci- 
ent record proved to have presented 
a similar appearance in the reign of 
the Conqueror, was doomed to a 
speedy extinction, and that the spot 
on which it has f ourished, where it 
has so long afforded shelter to the 
fox and the serpent, must after a few 
more winters be as desolate as the 
savage hills which surround it. The 
numerous parasitical plants have 
probably hastened the decay of 
these melancholy old trees. ** Their 
branches are literally festooned with 
ivy and creeping plants ; and their 
trunks are so thickly embedded in a 
covering of moss, that at first sight you 
would imagine them to be of enor- 
mous thickness in proportion to their 
height. But it is only their velvet 
coats which make them look so bulky, 
for on examination they are found 
not to be of any remarkable size. 
Their whole appearance conveys to 
you the idea of hoary age in the 
vcf^etable world of creation ; and on 
visiting Wistman's Wood it is im- 
possible to do other than think of 
those * groves in stony places,* so 
often mentioned in Scripture as being 
dedicated to Baal and Astoroth. This 
ancient seat of idolatry (for such it 
is considered by antiquaries) seems 
to have undergone, also, a great part 
of the curse that was pronounced on 
the idolatrous cities and groves of 
old ; for here, indeed, do * serpents 
hiss,' and it shall never be inhabited, 
' neither doth the shepherd make his 
fold there ;' * but the wild beasts of 
the desert and the owl dwell there/ 
and the bittern still screams amidst 
its desolation." — Mrs. Bray. It is 
popularly said that Wistman's Wood 
consists of 500 trees 500 ft. high, or 
that each tree averages 1 foot in 
height. The names of the old wood 
and the neighbouring tors impart an 
additional interest to the locali^, as 
they prove, almost to a certainty, 



that it was once the scene of the 
mysterious rites and wild justice of 
the Druids. The Rev. Mr. Bray (see 
Mrs. Bray's * Borders of the Tamar 
and the Tavy*) has shown that Wist- 
man's Wood is no other than the 
Wood of Wisemen, and the Druids 
and Bards " were unquestionably 
the philosophers or wisemen of the 
Britons." Again, Bairdovm is very 
probably Baird-down, or the Hill of 
Bards ; and this eminence, and that 
of Crockem Tor, the ancient seat of 
judicature, rise immediately over the 
wood on opposite sides of the valley. 
After the Saxon Conquest the Bri- 
tons were driven into Wales and 
Cornwall, and indiscriminately called 
Weales, or Welshmen; and doubt- 
less, at that time, a number of the 
original inhabitants sought an asylum 
on Dartmoor. Hence the names of 
the tors, and the numerous time- 
worn remains of British villages and 
Druidic monuments, of which some 
imperfect specimens may be found in 
this valley. The traveller will learn 
with pleasure that the old wood is 
protected by the Duchy authorities. 

Two Bridges is in the neighbour- 
hood of the great central morass, and 
a company some years since erected 
works near the inn for the purpose 
of preparing a patent fuel from the 
peat. 

Just E. and W. of the hamlet roads 
branch to Moreton, Ashburton, Ply- 
mouth, and Tavistock. 2^ m. on the 
Ashburton road (1. of it) is DermO' 
bridge Pound, formed by a rude stone 
wall^ and now used ror the forest 
** drifts" of cattle. There are'some 
interesting antiquities in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. The Cowsic 
joins the W. Dart at Two Bridges, 
and on the former, just below Bair- 
down Farm, is a British bridge of 5 
openings, 37 ft. long, about 4 ft. 
broad, but only 3^ ft. above the 
surface of the water ; on the adjoin- 
ing common, Bairdovm Man (evi- 
dently maen, a stone), a rock pillar 1 1 
ft. high ; and on the Blackabrook, 
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just beloir the Plymouth road, near 
Prince's Town, a British bridge of 2 
openings. 

Panoramicyiewsof the moor are ob- 
tained from the summits of Crockem 
Tor and Bairdown ; and the highest 
tor on the latter is in itself very in- 
teresting. This is called Bairdown 
ToVf those to the N. of it being dis- 
tinguished as LUford Tor and Devil 
Tor, 

Prinoe*$ Town (a poor inn called 
the Duchy Hotel) lies on the Ply- 
mouth road, about 2 m. from Two 
Bridges, and is one of the most gaunt 
and dreary places imag^ble. It is 
situated at least 1400 ft. above the 
level of the sea, at the foot of N, 
Hessary Tor (alt. 1730 ft.), and is 
surrounded on all sides by the moor, 
which comes in unbroken wildness 
to the very door of the inn. With 
such dismal scenery the hotel is in 
keeping ; its granite walls are grim 
and cheerless, but the windows com- 
mand an imposing sweep of the 
waste, and this will be an attraction 
to many travellers. It is truly im- 
pressive to gaze upon this desolate 
region when the wind is howling 
through the lonely village and the 
moon fitfully shimng. 

A short distance fix>m the inn is 
the celebrated Dartmoor Prison, erect- 
ed in 1809 at a cost of 127,000/. for 
the accommodation of French prison- 
ers of war. It occupies no less than 
30 acres, and is encirded by a double 
line of lofty walls, which enclose a 
military road^ nearly a mile in length, 
and are furnished with sentry-boxes 
and large bells, which, dunng the 
war, were run^^ when the moor was 
darkened by mists. The Prison con- 
sists of a governor's house and resi- 
dences for officers, built on each side 
of a Cyclopean gateway, over which 
is the motto "Parcere subjectis," a 
hospital, sheds for exercise in wet 
weather, and five buildings for pri- 
soners, each 300 ft. long and 50 ft. 
wide, which at one time held as many 
as 10,000 prisoners. All Uie arrange- j 



ments are contrived with every re- 
gard to the comfort and health of the 
inmates for whom the building was 
intended; but for many years after 
the war the prison served no other 
purpose than a landmark for persons 
wandering in its lonely neighbour- 
hood. At length it was leased to a 
company engaged in extracting naph- 
tha from peat; but in 1850 it under^ 
went a rapid change into a prison for 
the reception of convicts, the motto 
**parcere subjectis" remaining over the 
gateway. French writers give a 
curious account of Dartmoor. " For 
seven months in the year," says a M. 
Catel, <* it is a vraie Sib^rie, covered 
with unmelting snow. When the 
snows go away, the mists appear. 
Ima^e the tymnny of perfide Al- 
bion in sending human beings to such 
a place ! " 

Since the introduction of convict 
labour the experiment of cultivating 
Dartmoor has proved satisfactory. 
More than 100 acres around the prison 
are now under tillage, and produce 
abundant crops of mangold-wurzel, 
carrots, barley, oats, flax, and vetches. 
Many tons of hay are also annually 
stacked. For the improvement of 
the land the sewage is collected, and 
forced into an elevated tank, from 
which it is distributed over the fields. 
In 1852 the estimated expenses of 
this prison amounted to 28,000/., and 
the value of the conyict labour to 
13,000/. 

Here the stranger should visit the 
granite works and quarries on the W. 
side of N. Hessary Tor, and about 
2 m. from the inn, where he will 
observe with no litUe astonishment 
that the ground upon which he is 
treading is the most solid compact 
stone, concealed at the surface by 
only a thin covering of turf and 
heather. The quarries are on a large 
scale, and have lately derived an im- 
pulse from the demand for granite 
for the completion of the steam basin 
at Devonport They swarm with 
men busily employed in breaking up 
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the ponderotis material with their 
iron instruments, while others are 
scattered far and wide x)ver the huge 
side of N. Hessary, protected by reed- 
covered frames, and preparing the 
sorfBice blocks for removal. It is im- 
possible, however, to view this whole- 
sale destruction of the picturesque 
rocks without a feeling of regret, and 
it is much to be wished that those 
who have the power would save the 
tors, at least, from the general havoc. 
The finest stone can be procured in 
any quantity below the surface ; and 
all allow that these venerable tors, 
which are the distinctive features of 
one of the most beautiful counties in 
England, are of little value in an 
economical point of view. But, 
although comparatively worthless, 
they are successively reduced to heaps 
of rubbish by that spirit of wanton 
destruction which posterity will fruit- 
lessly deplore. About 200 men are 
engaged in these works, and the moor 
resounds with the din of iron clash- 
ing against granite. From the quarry 
runs the Plymouth and Dartmoor Bail- 
road, wiudmg round Crip Tor and 
King Tvr^ and commanding a succes- 
sion of magnificent landsciapes, and, 
where it crosses the coach-road, a 
finely grouped company of tors to the 
N E. 

Great Mis Tor (alt 1760 ft) is dis- 
tant about a mile to the N. This is 
one of the grandest hills in the county 
(particularly as seen from the N.), 
and is supposed to have derived its 
name from the British deity Misor, 
or the moon, which, und^ the name 
of Bali Sama, or Queen of Heaven, 
was the favourite goddess of the 
Phonicians. The tors on the summit 
are superb, resembUo^ structures of 
Cyclopean masonry, and illustrate in 
a very striking manner the apparent 
stratification of granite, the horizon- 
tal layers being best seen on their 
western sides. On the summit of 
the highest rock is a celebrated rock- 
basin called Mis Tor Pan, perfectly 
smooth and circular, about 8 in. in 



depth, and 3 ft. in diam. ; and just 
S.W. of the principal tor, in the 
vicinity of an ancient tin stream-work 
a protuberance of granite called 
Little Mis Tor, Several of the rocks 
on Great Mis Tor are so whimsically 
arranged, that the antiquary will 
very probably attribute their nosition 
to the handiwork of the Druids. An 
egg^haped mass is poised almost on 
a point at the eastern summit ; and a 
nonp on the N. flank of Uie hill 
forms a rude archway, through which 
a person might crawl. This side of 
Mis Tor is perfectly white with sur- 
fiice granite, whidi will doubtless 
soon attract the destructive host of 
quarrymen. The river Walkham flows 
at its base, and the slope which rises 
from the opposite bank is studded 
with a number of ancient hiU circles, 
and scored by lines of stones. Two 
of the former are of considerable size, 
and one consists of a double circle, 
one within the other. High above 
this river tower castellated rocks, 
which, beginning with the northern- 
most are called Bolls Tor, Great Sta- 
pletor. Middle Stapletor, and Little 
Stapletor, The view from Great Mis 
Tor will alone repay a scramble up 
the hill. On the one side the eye 
ranges over sterile bogs, which by 
sunset afford a grand and solemn 
prospect ; and on the other, by a 
downwai^ glance, to the vale of the 
Tavy, and beyond to the heights of 
the Bodmin Moors. 

It is a wild day's walk from 
Prince's Town, by Great Mis Tor 
and Yes Tor to Okehampton, Yes 
Tor being the landmark by which 
the pedestrian can direct his course. 
The summit of Great Mis Tor will 
be the first sta^ of his journey ; and 
from this emmence Yes Tor is in 
sight, but so distant that it may not 
be at once identified. The stranger 
had better, therefore, direct his at- 
tention to Fur Tor (2000 ft high), 
which occufnes a position interme- 
diate between Mis Tor and Yes Tor, 
and will be easily distinguished as 
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covered with surface granite and 
pale green grass, and crowned with a 
rock like a tower, while it stands out 
in advance of dark-coloured ridges 
which are covered with morasses. 
From Mis Tor he will follow the 
Walkham to its source ; and near its 
head-waters, in a lonely region, will 
find 11 upright blocks of granite, 
which he may spend an hour in 
sketching, as a Druidical monument ; 
but they are probably the pillars 
which once supported a shed at an 
old tin stream-work. Opposite Fur 
Tor he will cross the Tavy and have 
a good view of Yes Tor, for which 
he can steer direct (See Okehamp- 

TON.) 

1 J m. N. of the prison is Pice's, or 
FitPs Welly protected by rude slabs 
of granite, bearing the initials I. F., 
and date 1568. it is said to possess 
many healing virtues, and to have 
been first brought into notice by 
John Fitz of Fitzford, near Tavis- 
tock, who accidentally discovered it, 
when, riding with his lady, he had 
lost his way on the moor. "After 
wandering, runs the legend, " in the 
vain effort to find the right path, thev 
felt so fatigued and thirsty, that it 
was with extreme delight they dis- 
covered a spring of water, whose 
powers seemed to be miraculous ; for 
no sooner had they satisfied their 
thirst than they were enabled to find 
their way through the moor towards 
home without the least difficulty. In 
gratitude for this deliverance, and the 
benefit they had received from the 
water, John Fitz caused a stone me- 
,moriid to be placed over the spring, 
for the advantage of all pixy-led tra- 
vellers." The wdl is about 3 ft. 
deep, and lies in a swamp at a short 
distance from an ancient bridge, or 
clam, of a single stone, on the Blacka- 
brook. 

If the traveller should be desirous 
of taking a very delightful, though 
circuitous, walk from Prince's Town 
to Plymouth, he can strike across the 
moor S. by Classenwell Fool, long be- 



lieved to be unfathomable, to Sheeps- 
tor, the haunt of the pixies, and de- 
scend Bickleigh Vale to his destination. 
This route will lead him through one 
of the most beautiful districts m the 
county, and is described below as an 
excursion from Plymouth (p. 109). 
The main road to Plymouth descends 
from the moor 4 m. from Prince's 
Town. In its course over the high 
ground it passes a group of hut 
circles, and (1^ m. from Prince's 
Town) Black Tor, a rocky hill, very 
interesting in itself, and towering 
above a British settlement. In the 
glen below it, on the bank of the 
stream, are 2 stone avenues, running £. 
and W., and terminating in circles 15 
ft. in diam. ; and on the opposite slope 
numerous hut circles, 9 of which are 
enclosed in a pound 360 yds. in 
eireumf. On the W. side of the 
same hill are remains of habitations 
and a smaller pound. 

About 3 m. S.E. of Prince's Town, 
in a desolate region, is a hill called 
Fox Tor, connected with the following 
legend. In the reign of £dw. III., 
John Childe of Plymstock, a gentle- 
man of large fortune, and very fond 
of hunting, was enjoying his favourite 
diversion during an inclement season, 
when he h^pened to be benighted, 
and, having lost his way, he perished 
with the cold, although he had taken 
the precaution to kill his horse and 
creep into its bowels for the warmth. 
The monks x>f Tavistock, hearing 
of the mysterious disappearance of 
Childe, and of his intention to leave 
his lands to the chureh in which he 
should be buried, immediately started 
for the moor, where they found the 
lifeless bodies of the himtef and his 
steed in a morass under Fox Tor; 
and also the will of the deceased, 
written with the blood of the horse : 

** The l^te that fyndes and brings me to my 
grave, 
The lands of Plymstoke they shall have." 

Upon this they eagerly seized the 
corpse, but, approaching the edge of 
the moor« were somewhat disconcerted 
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to learn that the people of Plymstock 
wtre waitiug at a ford to intercept 
them. The monks, however, were not 
to he easily outwitted. They hastily 
changed their coarse, and, throwing a 
bridge, known to this day as Quile 
Bridge (but more commonly called 
the Abbey Bridge), across tie river 
near the abbey, reached Tavistock in 
safety, and thus gained possession of 
the lands. In memory of Childe, a 
cross was erected on Uie spot where 
he died, and was standing 20 years 
ago, when, a Mr. Windeat having 
taken a lease of some land in its vi- 
cinity, it was accidentally destroyed 
by workmen during his absence. The 
foundations still remain. 

Syward's Cross, 3 m. S. of Prince's 
Town, is an ancient monument, for- 
merly, it is said, stamped with the 
words " Syward " on one side and 
" Bonde" on the other. LikeChilde's 
Cross, it has been overturned and 
broken, but Sir Ralph Lopes had the 
public spirit to repair ana replace it 
The letters may be of the 12th or 
13th centy. Beyond Syward's Cross 
the view from Cramber Tor, looking 
across Lethitor to Sheep8tor,'i8 strik- 
ingly wild and grand. 

Froceeding again from Two 
Bridges, the road passes between N. 
Hessary Tor and Great Mis Tor to 

Merrivale Bridge, another moorland 
hamlet on the river Walkham. Here 
<J m. E.), rt. and 1. of the road, is an 
important group of Celtic remains, 
consisting of Druidical circles, pro- 
cessional roads, cromlechs, a rock pillar, 
and foundations of a village extending 
a mile along the hillside ; the whole 
overlooked by the huge pile of Mis 
Tor. ** Avenues," says Mr. Rowe, 
"are the characteristic features." Two 
run E. and W. distances of 800 and 
.1143 ft. ; their courses parallel, and 
about 100 yards apart. The longest 
(on the N.) is connected with 3 sa- 
cred circles, 1 at each end and 1 in 
the centre. The shortest (on the 
S.) passes a sacred circle midway, 
Hmd is 100 yards N. of another circle 



of 10 stones, 67 ft. in diam., and 
a. rock pillar, 12 ft. high. Near the 
avenues stand the supporting stones 
of a cromlech, the quoit of which 
is dislodged, and measures about 10 
ft. by 5 ft. N.E. by N. of the ave- 
nues is a pound 175 ft in diam., 
the wall formed chiefly of upright 
stones; and 30 ft. from this pound 
the reputed remains of another crom- 
lech. The hut circles are numerous 
and in good preservation, and, 
according to a tradition, were used 
as a market when the plague raged 
at Tavistock in the year 1625, the 
country-people and the inhabitants of 
the town in turn depositing in them 
provisions and money; and to this 
day they are known by the name of 
the Potato Market, And here, before 
leaving Dartmoor, it may be proper 
to add a few words to what has been 
already written respecting the date 
of these ruinous habitations, which 
are scattered over the district. That 
many are of British origin cannot be 
doubted — immediately connected, as 
they are, with sepulchral and other 
remains. But I^eirtmoor has been 
thickly peopled with a mining popu- 
lation at a comparatively recent pe- 
riod. Some thousands were housed 
on it in Elizabeth's time; and we 
would venture to hint— in spite of 
the wrathful eyes of Celtic antiqua- 
ries—that some of the rude founda- 
tions of buildings may be of later 
date than has been suspected. In two 
or three cases (on Holne Moor, for 
example) remains of square walls 
are intermixed with those of circular 
huts; and, universally, the largest 
villages are found near the abandoned 
stream-works. We must, however, 
leave this matter to be decided by 
the traveller himself; only cautioning 
him to use his own judgment, and 
not to be led away by mere assertion, 
however pleasing to the imagination. 
S. of Merrivale Bridge, at the 
distance of 1 m., is a remarkable 
rock called Vixen Tor, after the fe- 
male fox. It is well worth a visit, 
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as it commands in perspectiye the 
vdley of the Walkham, whose irregular 
slopes present a charming landscape 
of mingled wildness and cultiyation, 
of rock and of wood in loving com- 
panionship, of furze-hrake and corn- 
field side by side, as if inseparable 
friends. The tor consists of 3 dis- 
tinct piles, which rise fVom an exten- 
sive decliyity to a height of 100 ft., 
and when viewed from different sides 
present some curious chance resem- 
blances. From Merrivale Bridge the 
outline forms a likeness to the head 
of the Egyptian Sphinx; whilst from 
a point to the S.E. the granite courses 
of the tor resemble the walls of a 
ruinous castle beetling over the river. 
Should you have time to make a cir- 
cuit (on foot) to Tavistock, leave the 
high road at Merrivale Bridge, and 
take the Walkham as guide to the 
vale of the Tavy. The stream will 
prove a lively companion, and will 
lead you amon^ beautiful scenes, par- 
ticularly at Ward and Huckworthy 
bridges. 

From Merrivale Bridge the road 
passes along the flank of Cock's Tor 
(a tor of trap, alt. 1472 ft.), and soon 
reaches the edge of the moor, 5 m. 
from Two Bridges, when the far-cele- 
brated Vale of the Tavy opens suddenly 
to view, and the traveller descends 
rapidly to 

8 Tavistock. (Inns : Bedford 
Hotel ; —Queen's Head.) This thriv- 
ing town will appear most delight- 
fully situated to the stranger who 
has just descended from the naked 
moor. It lies in a trough of the 
hills, on the banks of the Tavy, which 
is here expanded to a considerable 
width, but retains its moorland trans- 
parency and rocky channel, whilst 
the neighbouring woods and fields 
agreeably contrast with the heights 
of Dartmoor rising to the clouds at a 
little distance. It is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, but has experi- 
enced many ups and downs on the 
wheel of Fortune. At one time its 
vicar had to petition the parish for a 



pair of shoes ; at another, its clothiers 
were wealthy and celebrated, snd 
Tavistock kersey was sought through- 
out the kingdom as the best fabric of 
its kind. The importance of the town 
was, however, mainly derived from a 
magnificent Abbey, which, dedicated 
to &. Mary and Rumon, was founded 
in the year 961 by Orgar Earl of 
Devonshire, the father of the infa- 
mous Elfrida, and completed and en- 
dowed by his son Ordulph. Ethelred 
granted this abbey many privileges, 
but in 997, 36 years after its foun- 
dation, it was burnt to the ground by 
the Danes, who had sailed up the 
Tamar under their renowned leader 
Sweyn. It was rebuilt, however, 
with increased splendour, and had 
attained a grey old age in the keep- 
ing of its ghostly proprietors, when 
it was confiscated at the Dissolution, 
and besto«red by Hen. VIII. upon 
John Lord Russell, whose descendant, 
the Duke of Bedford, is now the 
owner of its site and ruins. At that 
time its yearly revenue amounted to 
upwards of 900/., which was a large 
sum in those da^s. The abbot ruled 
the borough with ample authority, 
being possessed of the entire juris- 
diction of the hundred, and in the 
early part of the reign of Hen. VIII. 
was honoured with a mitre and a 
peerage, and made independent both 
of the bishop and archbishop by a 
bull of Pope jLeo X. A part of the 
abbey was destroyed by Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, at the period of the 
Dissolution; and a portion of the 
site is now occupied by the Bedford 
Hotel, which was erected as a resi- 
dence by one Saunders, " of barbarous 
memory,'* as he destroyed the fine 
old Chapter-house for the purpose. 
The remains of the abbey are, how- 
ever, considerable, and show the ex- 
tent and splendour of the ancient pile. 
They consist of the N. or principal 
gateway, with a room now used as a 
public library; a small but pictu- 
resque tower adjoining this archway ; 
the refectory, now converted inter a 
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TJnitariao Chapel ; a porch, adorned 
by 4 lofty pinnacles, at the back of 
the hotel ; the still-house of the monks, 
and Betsy Grimbal's Tower, both in 
the grounds of the vicarage (the tower 
deriving its name from a legend that 
a young woman was murdered in it) : 
and many ruinous ivied walls and 
arches, incorporated with the out- 
buildings of the Bedford and vicarage. 
But Gilpin remarks, "it may give 
the antiquary pleasure to reverse all 
this metamorphosis; to trace back 
the stable to the abbot's lodge, the 
mill to the refectory, and the malt- 
house to the chapel; but the pictu- 
resque eye passes them by with dis- 
dain." Tavistock Abbey had a school 
for the study of Saxcm, and a print- 
ing-press, which is said to have been 
the second set up in England. 

At the breaking out of the great 
Rebellion, the inhabitants of Tavis- 
tock, influenced by the Duke of Bed- 
ford and their representative Pym, 
declared for the Parliament ; but the 
neighbouring gentry remained true 
to the throne, and, consequently, 
many of their houses were besieged 
and pillaged by the rebels. On the 
outskirt of the town, by the side of 
the new Plymouth road, is the inte- 
resting old gateway of Fitzford, a 
mansion which was regularly garri- 
soned for the king, but taken by 
Lord Essex in 1644. A bam and 
this gateway are the only remains, 
and the oak-branch and uibel orna- 
ments of the latter refer it to the 
reign of Hen. VII. Fitzford was 
anciently a seat of the family of 
Fitz, but belonged, in 1644, to Sir 
Richard Grentille, one of Charles's 
generals in the West, who possessed 
it in right of his wife, the liuly How- 
ard, of whom a curious legend is told 
in the town. She was the daughter 
and heiress of Sir John Fitz, and, ac- 
cording to the tradition, a mysterious 
person, who, by some unknown means, 
had disposer! of 3 husbands in succes- 
sion before she was wooed and won 
by Sir Richard Grenville. Whatever 



were her crimes, she is now believed 
to run nightly as a hound from the 
old gateway of Fitzford House to the 
park of Okehampton, between the 
hours of midnight and cockcrow, and 
to return to the place whence she 
started with a single blade of grass 
in her mouth, and this, it is said, she 
is to repeat until every blade is picked. 
In 1645, when Plymouth was invested 
by the Royalists, Prince Charles paid 
a visit to Tavistock, where he is said 
to have been so annoyed by the in- 
cessant wet weather, that, ever afte^ 
wards, if anybody remarked that it 
was a fine day, he would reply, that, 
however fair it might be elsewhere, 
he felt confident it was raining at 
Tavistock. 

The CA. (St Eustace) is a hand- 
some buildine with a tower and triple 
chancel, all of Perp. date, the window- 
cases and tracery being worked in 
granite. It contains a fine Eliza- 
bethan monument, with elfigies, to 
the great lawyer Sir John Gfanville 
and his lady ; a beautifully carved 
altar-table, an E. window by Willi- 
ment, and paintings of Moses and 
Aaron, of the age of Geo. I. Here 
also are some bones of gigantic pize, 
found in a stone coffin among the 
ruins of the abbey. They are com- 
monly believed to be those of Or- 
dulph, of whose amazing stature and 
prowess we have such stories as 
the following: — ** Ordulph travelling 
towards Exeter wiUi King Edward 
the Confessor, to whom he was re- 
lated, when they came to the gates of 
the city they found them locked and 
barred; and the porter, knowing 
nothing of their commg, was absent. 
Upon which, Ordulph, leaping from 
his horse, took the bars in his hands, 
and with ^reat apparent ease broke 
them in pieces, at the same time 
pulling out part of the wall. Not 
content with this, he gave a second 
proof of his stren^h, for, wrenching 
the hinges with his foot, he laid the 
gates open." William of Malmes- 
bury speaks of Ordulph's extraor- 
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dinary stature, and tells us that the 
stalwart Saxou would often, for his 
amusement, bestride a river near his 
residence^ 10 ft. broad, and chop off 
with his knife the heads of wild 
animals which were brought to him. 

The rooms of the Tavistock Tnstitu- 
tiorif a literary and philosophical 
society, are over the abbey gateway, 
and contain a small cabinet of £>evou- 
shire minerals. The town has 2 large 
iron-foundries. 

Many eminent persons have been 
bom in Tavistock and its neighbour- 
hood. At Crowndale (1 m. S.W.), 
Sir Francis Drake ; at Kil worthy (N. 
of the town), the ancient seat of tiie 
Glanville family, Sir John Glanville ; 
and in Tavistock, Browne, a poet con- 
temporary with Spenser and Shak- 
speare, and author of 'Britannia's 
Pastorals.* The works of this poet 
have not obtained that celebrity 
which they merit, for they are re- 
plete with the most beautiful imagery, 
and deserve to be placed on a shelf 
below the * Faerie Queene.' An epi- 
sode of the * Loves of the Walla and 
the Tavy,' in the Pastorals, is the 
most admired of his productions. To 
this list of " worthies" who have shed 
lustre on Tavistock may now be 
added the name of Mrs. Bray, the 
lady of the present incumbent, and so 
well known to every Ehiglish reader. 
She has laid the scene of some of her 
fictions at Tavistock, and presented 
us with a clever and entertaining 
description of * The Borders of the 
Tamar and the Tavy.' In her tales 
of Fitz of Fitzford, Courtenay of Wal' 
reddon, Warleigh, Henry de Pomeroy, 
and Trelawny of Trelavme, the reader 
is introduced to many remarkable 
and romantic places, both in Devon- 
shire and Cornwall. They are 
sketched from nature, and with the 
feeling of no ordinary artist. 

The traveller should make Tavi- 
stock head-quarters for some days, as 
there is much deserving notice in the 
neighbourhood, and some celebrated 
" lions " are within an easy distance. 



To begin with a favourite spot on the 
outskirt of the town — 

The Walk, behind the Bedford. 
The old abbey wall bounds it on one 
side, the Tavy flows merrily along a 
rockv bed on the other, and the 
wooded hill of St. John (which com- 
mands a fine view of the town) rises to 
some height from the opposite margin 
of the river. A path leads from the 
Walk to the Canal, which was com- 
pleted in 1817, at a cost of 68,000^., 
and connects Tavistock with the 
Tamar at Morwellham Quay. The 
towing-path leads through some very 
pleasant scenery, and those fond of 
sketching will find the drawbridges 
on the banks, in connection with the 
distant heights of Dartmoor, well 
adapted to tneir purpose. The canal 
passes Crowndale, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Drake, " the old war- 
rior, as he is called by the country 
people; and more recently known 
for a smelting establishment, now 
abandoned. Beyond Crowndale the 
subjacent valley unfolds a picturesque 
scene, the Tavy entering a defile of 
wooded hills, which are rugged with 
rocks, and have the engine-house of 
a mine here and there peeping from 
the foliage. The canal soon sweeps 
round the shoulder of a hill, and, 
passing a deep hollow by an em- 
bankment, is joined by a branch 
from the mining district of the Devon 
Great Consols (formerlv Huel Maria), 
and enters a tunnel wnich has been 
excavated for 1} m. through the heart 
of a hill, and thus runs underground 
to its termination on the hiffh land 
above Morwellham. There the little 
iron barges shift their cargoes of 
granite or copper-ore to trucks, which 
are lowered by water-machinery down 
a steeply inclined railroad to the 
river-side. The head of the inclined 
plane is situated on the skirt of a 
wood, which, traversed by paths, 
hangs about the beautiful crags 
known as the Morwell Rocks. The 
paths lead to the most striking points 
of view, and suddenly open upon 
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dizzy platforms, the pinnacles of the 
rocks which dive sheer down through 
the brushwood to the Tamar. From 
these points the river will be seen 
glistening fiur below; the Weir-head 
of the Tamar in the centre of the 
valley; Hdretcood House (Sir Will. 
Trelawny, Bart,), the scene of Mason's 
drama of * Elfrida,' to the 1. ; and 
to the rt. the mining village of Gun- 
nislake climbing the sandy heights of 
the Cornish shore. A path will con- 
duct you along the entire range of 
cliffs; at one place it passes the 
slender wate^wheel of a mine called 
Chimney Rock^ and will ultimately 
lead you to the Callington road, 
which is descending, to cross the 
Tamar by the picturesque structure 
of New Bridge, 

There are several curious houses 
near Tavistock. Kilworthy {\\ m. N.), 
the ancient seat of the Glanvilles, 
modernised in the reign of Geo. III., 
but containing remains of the hall 
which indicate its former grandeur. 
About the house are vestiges of the 
old style of gardening, and in "sweet 
Ina's Coomb," the Walla Brook, in- 
teresting to all who have read in 
* Britannia's Pastorals* of its love for 
the Tavy. Near Kilworthy is Mount 
Tavy (Mrs. Carpenter), a modem 
house situated below Eowdon Wood, 
which overhangs the river, and in 
1 768 was devastated by a remarkable 
whirlwind. It cut through the wood 
a passage of about 40 yards in width, 
tearing up the largest oaks by the 
roots, and carrying their branches to a 
considerable distance, and afterwards 
" rolled up the vale of the Tavy into 
the forest of Dartmoor, where it had 
full scope for exhausting itself." Wal- 
reddon House (W. Courteuay, Esq. 
2i m. S.),*dating from the reign of 
Edw. VI. Mrs. Bray remarks, "a 
ride through its woods is worth 
coming miles to enjoy." Collacombe 
Barton, near Lamerton, long the seat 
of the Tremayne family, and rebuilt 
in the reign of Eliz. In one of the 
rooms is a window containing 3200 



panes of glass. Sydenham (J. H. Tre^ 
mayne, Esq.), about 8 m. N.W., on 
the banks of the Lyd, another vener^ 
able house in the shape of an E, 
and considered a fine example of the 
domestic architecture of the Eliza- 
bethan age. It contains a noble 
staircase, portraits of the Wise and 
Tremayne families, a number of 
Antique cabinets, furniture of the time 
of Charles I., and a costly suit of 
harness. One chamber is hung with 
damask, and the banqueting-hall 
ornamented with carved oak panels, 
one of which opens to a secret pas- 
sage leading to other rooms. This 
old house was built by Sir Thomas 
Wise, who was knighted at the coro- 
nation of James I. It was garrisoned 
for King Charles, and taken by the 
Parliamentary troc^ under Colonel 
Holboum, Jan. 1645. Bradstone 
Manor-house (near Sydenham), an- 
ciently the possession of the Clo- 
berry £fimily, a Tudor building ap- 
proached through a large gatehouse. 
Buckland AS>ey, a seat of Sir 
Trayton T. F. E. Drake, Bart., a 
distinguished soldier and descendant 
of Sir Francis Drake, is situated on 
the Tavy about 4 m. from Tavistock. 
It was dedicated to SS. Mary and 
Benedict, and founded in the year 
1278 by Amicia, Countess of Baldwin 
de Redvers, Earl of Devon, and is in* 
teresting as the fevourite residence of 
Sir Francis Drake, to whom it was 
given by Queen Elizabeth. Little 
now remains of the ancient priory, 
but the mansion contains a fine por- 
trait and some relics of the great cir- 
cumnavigator, viz. his sword, his ship- 
drum, and the Bible whidi he carried 
with him round the world. Delightful 
pounds encircle the house, and near 
It is the abbey orchard, which, ac- 
cording to the tradition, was one of 
the very first planted in Devonshire. 
To the N. of this estate is the village 
of Buckland Monachorum, with a ch. 
remarkable as a fine specimen of 
Perp., containing its old seats, which 
are elaborately carved, a ceiling de- 
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remains of a chantry at a place called 
Chapel Field, and a waterfall flowing 
to the Tamar, orer a rocky steep 
100 ft. in height 

No one fond of scenery should 
leave the neighbourhood of Tavistock 
before he hSs explored the Valley of 
the Tavy, and visited, in particular, a 
rom^mtic spot called Double Water 
(about 4 m. S.), where the Tavy is 
joined by the Walkham. The hills 
are there adorned by woods and cliffe, 
and the Walkham comes impetuously 
down the valley of Grenofen, enliven- 
ing the dark rocks with its spray 
and the glen with its music. One 
of the crags is called Uie Haven Bock, 
and other wild and picturesque masses 
overhang the valley where the mine 
and cave of the Virtuous Lady are 
situated. Grenofen (about 1 m. up 
the Walkham) is the seat of T. Mor- 
ris, Esq. Above Tavistock the Tavy 
flows through scenes of a charming 
character, but its valley is distin- 
guished near the moor by a mixture 
of the wild with the beautiful, the 
former predominating in the Tavy 
Cleave and around the romantic ham- 
lets of Peter Tavy and Mary Tavy and 
the great copper-mine of Ifuel Friend- 
ship (see Index). Mrs. Bray recom- 
mends every traveller who comes to 
Tavistock to see Devcmshire scenery 
** to find his road out to Peter Tavy, 
crossing Hertford Bridge in his way, 
which is in itself worth seeing; thence 
to continue on as &r as Mr. Bray's 
mill in Peter Tavy, to ramUe to the 
Coomb (a glen by the mill\ return 
back through Shellands, and then, if 
he csm get any little boy to become 
his guide, he may go on to Mary 
Tavy Rock (an insulated crag covered 
with ivy and lichens) and the Clam 
(a light wooden bridge at a great 
height above die stream, which, as 
usiul, tumbles over rocks) ; and if he 
be a good wsdker, he may proceed to 
Cudlipp Town and Hill Brieve (where 
the river has a solid floor of granite), 
and so he will have seen all the sights 
in that quarter in (me round." The 
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corated with the figures of angels, 
and a monument by Bacon to the 
memory of BSlliot Lord Heatiifield, 
the defender of Gibraltar; to the S. of 
it the beautiful demesne of Maristovoe 
(Sir Massey Lopes, Bart.) ; and, near 
the mouth of Ae Tavy, baronial War- 
leigh (Rev. W. Raddiffe), described 
in p. 108. Old Morwell House, near 
the S. end of the canal tunnel, al- 
though now a fiirmhouse, was onc-e a 
huntmg-seat of the abbots of Tavis- 
tock, where Ae merry monks were 
wont to regale themselves after chas- 
ing the wild deer on Dartmoor. It is 
a (quadrangular stone building in the 
Pomted style, and with the abbey 
lands passed at the Dissolution to the 
figimily of Russell, and has been lately 
restored by its proprietor, the Duke 
of Bedford. The fer-celebrated Co- 
thele (Cornwall, Rte, 22) may be 
added to this list of curious houses 
within reach of Tavistock. 

Endsleigh, the villa of the Duke of 
Bedford, deserves a paragraph by 
itself. It is situated on tl^ Tamar, 
near MUton Abbot (an inn), about 6 m. 
from Tavistock, and may be viewed 
bj^ strangers who have obtained per- 
mission at the steward's office. The 
house was designed by Sir G. Wyatt- 
ville (yr. 1810), and is remarkable 
for its picturesque irregularity ; but 
the woods and the grounds are the 
principal attraction, particularly the 
Dairy Dell, the Alpine Garden with its 
Swiss cottage, and the Terrace for 
the extreme beauty of the prospect 
The private roads run for many miles 
through woods on both sides of the 
river, which winds most capriciously, 
flowing a long w^ to the E., and 
then as &r to the W., and nearly en- 
circling the hills which oppose it. It 
is crowed by means of a floating 
bridge. The stranger should obtain 
permission to ride to Eudslei^ by 
the road through Blanch-down Wood. 
Mrs. Bnf tells us of a part of this 
wood which may truly be called 
Switzerland in miniature. Above 
Endsleigh, near Dunterton, «re &e 
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Tavy Cleave is closed by the heights 
of Dartmoor, the ridge oi Stannaton 
Domi rising immediately to the E., 
the beautiful hill of JIare Tor on the 
N., and Lint's Tor, where the ground 
is curiously uneven from mole or 
ant hills, on the S. Below the cas> 
tellated piles of Hare Tor comes the 
Tavy hurrying from the naked moor, 
and those who are in the humour for 
a wild supplementary walk may fol- 
low the stream some distance towards 
its source (say to Fur Tor, 2000 ft. 
high, and crowned by a rock tower), 
or strike boldly over the hills to Great 
Mis Tor, and return to Tavistock by 
Merrivale Bridge. Tavy is supposed 
to be derived from Tato vechan, little 
Taw, the river being a tributary of 
the Tamar, or Tato mater, the great 
Taw. 

Brent Tor (4 m.), Lidford Cascade, 
and Lidford Bridge, are objects for 
another excursion in this direction. 
(See Rte. 2.) 

The Valley of the WalkTiam abounds 
in the most romantic scenery, and 
* will well repay those who explore it 
from Double Water (confluence of 
the Walkham and Tavy) to Merrivale 
Bridge on Dartmoor. But at least 
Ward Bridge (4 m. from Tavistock) 
should be visited. You will proceed 
by the old Plymouth road over Whit- 
church Down, which commands one of 
the finest views of Tavistock, and is 
bounded on the 1. by Fewtor (2^ m. 
from Tavistock), piled with masses 
of granite, which stand at the 4 car- 
dinal points of the summit, and thus 
frame as many views of sea and land. 
Sampford Spiney lies S. of this tor, 
and between Sampford Spiney and 
Ward Bridge, the old monument of 
Beckamoor Cross. At Ward Bridge 
the banks are covered with oaks and 
rocks, and the river struggles bravely 
with a host of impediments. If in- 
clined for a struggle himself, the 
pedestrian may track the stream 
through wild moorland scenery to 
Merrivale Bridge, whence he can 
return by high road to Tavistock. 



Ward Bridge is situated between 
Huckworthy Bridge ^and Merrivale 
Bridge. 

The village of Lamerton (3 m.) is 
said by Devonians to have been the 
birthplace oiRowe, the dramatic poet ; 
but Johnson tells another tale. There 
is, however, no doubt that the taxher 
of the poet was the rector of the 
place. In the parish are Venn House 
(Rev. W. Gill), and Ottery Fark (H. 
Terrell, Esq.). 

Between Dartmoor and the Tamar 
the bowels of the earth are the resort 
of miners, who extract from them 
the ores of copper, tin, lead, and 
manganese. Near Beer Ferrers, on 
the shore of the river, is the Tamar 
silver-lead mine, in which a most in- 
teresting experiment has been lately 
made. The riches of this mine are 
under the bed of the river, 220 fath. 
below the surface of the water. The 
levels had been driven to a point 
where the miners were obliged to de- 
sist from their operations for want of 
air, the engines being too distant to 
effect a proper ventilation, and the 
river overhead rendering it impos- 
sible to sink a new shaft in the 
desired direction. To meet these 
difficulties, an inclined, plane was 
commenced at a point within 50 fath. 
of the top of the shaft, and driven at 
an angle of 37° through all the old 
workings down to the 160 fath. level, 
and, at the suggestion of Dr. Spurgin, 
an engine was erected on the 145 fath. 
level, in the course of the inclined 
plane, with the several objects of 
ventilating the workings, of drawing 
up the sti^, of sinking a partial sha^ 
through a rich course of ore, of open* 
ing new levels, and of lessening the 
cost. This underground engine has 
fully answered all these purposes, 
and, what is more, has established the 
important fact that sources of mineral 
wealth which have long been deemed 
inaccessible from their depth are now 
within our reach. Spurgin's engine 
is one of 20«hor8e power, and works 
on a consumption of only half-a- 
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crowu's worth of coals in the 24 hrs. 
It pumps the water from the new 
shaft, and raises the ore to the 145 
fath. level, the smoke from the far- 
nace being conveyed along a flue 
which runs through the old workings 
to the surface, a distance of 2 m. A 
model section of the mine has ap- 
peared in the Great Exhibition. 

The richest copper-mine in the 
county, the Devon Great Consols, 
formerly known as Hue! Maria, 
is situated in a valley to the rt. of 
the Callington road, about 4 m. from 
Tavistock, and, although not so deep 
as Huel Friendship in Tavy Cleave, 
is a most profitable concern, and on so 
large a scale that its works have the 
appearance of a village. In one month 
it has shipped 1200 tons of ore at 
Morwellham Quay, while in the 
same time Huel Friendship has 
yielded only 200 tons. The wealth 
of this mine has caused a diligent 
search to be made in the neighbour- 
ing hills, which are clouded with 
smoke, and bristle with the engine- 
chimneys of embryo mines. The 
Mill-hill slate-quarries are also rt. of 
the Callington road Tli m. from Ta- 
vistock). About 200 men are em- 
ployed in these works, which are 
therefore of such a size as to be worth 
seeing. The high road in their vi- 
cinity ascends Morwell Down, where 
it commands a view of Dartmoor, of 
a similar character — to compare small 
things with great things — as that of 
the Alps from the Jura. In this 
fine prospect Brent Tor is the most 
prominent object, standing out in ad- 
vance of the main body of hills, and 
soaring aloft bright and distinct in 
the shape of a flame. 

Lastly, in this voluminous cata- 
logue of interesting scenes round 
Tavistock, the road to Beer Ferrers 
should not be omitted. 

Proceeding again on our route : — 

9 Jump (inn: Lopes Arms), a 
mean village on the high land of 
Roborof4gh Down, deriving interest 
from the view, which is yet more 



extensive i m. nearer Plymouth. To 
the E. the western front of Dartmoor 
bristles with a hundred tors ; to the 
W. are the Bodmin Moors, and the 
ridge of Hingston Down and Kit Hill, 
forming a link between the high- 
lands of Devon and Cornwall; to 
the S. the Channel, blendinc with 
the sky, and Plymouth Sound, with 
its breakwater and romantic shores, 
displayed as on a map. The Ply- 
mouth and Devonport leets run past 
the village on different sides of the 
road ; the former a clear swift stream, 
abounding with trout ; the latter 
equally swift, but of a red colour, 
from ihe character of the soil it has 
traversed. The Vale of Bickleigh, the 
Valley of the Cad, and the Cunn slate- 
quarry, are all within a walk of this 
place ; the rocky entrance to the glen 
of the Cad being very conspicuous in 
the view of Dartmoor (see Excursions 
from Plymouth). 

6 Plymouth. {Inns: Royal Ho- 
tel ; — Globe ; — Chubb's Commercial 
Hotel.) Pop. 36,527. 

Stonehouse. {Inn : Brunswick 
Hotel.) Pop. 9711. 

Devonport. (/nn? ; Royal Hotel ; 
—London Hotel.) Pop. 33,822. 

These three maritime towns of the 
West, situated on the shore of a 
noble harbour, at a part of the Chan- 
nel the most convenient for a war- 
station and for the purposes of com- 
merce, and in a country rich both in 
minerals and agricultural produce, 
have long occupied a high place in 
public estimation, and are among the 
most thriving of all the towns in 
Great Britam. So rapid, indeed, 
has been their growth of late years, 
especially during the French war. 
that the fliree may be now considerea 
as one grand focus of fashion, trade, 
and naval and military preparation. 
They have parted with their indivi- 
duality, and become the sections of a 
far more important union — Plymouth 
answering to the city, Devonport to 
the West-^end, and Stonehouse to those 
less interesting parts of a 9ietropolis 
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which are filled with hospitals and 
manufactories. The two extremities 
are the naval and military stations, 
and Stonehoose the quarters of the 
marine corps. For the information 
of the traveller, we shall describe these 
three great divisions separately, and 
then conduct him along the shore of 
the Sound, excurse with him up the 
river Tamar, and to places worth 
viewing in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and then take him to scenes 
more distant, but of singular beauty 
and interest. 

Plymouth is the first -bom of this 
sisterhood of towns, and is described 
by Leland as in being in the reign of 
Hen. II., but only as "a mene thing, 
an inhabitation of fishars.^ At that 
time it appears to have been called 
Sutton or South Town, a name by 
which it was known down to the 
1.5th cent., when it was rechristend 
as Plymouth. It was then of con- 
siderable importance, and had been 
repeatedly honoured by the undesir- 
able notice of the French, who first 
attacked it in 1338, but were repulsed 
by Hugh Courtenay, Earl of Devon. 
In 1377, however, our restless neigh- 
bours succeeded in burning a part of 
the town ; in 1400 they plundered the 
place ; and in 1403 favoured it with 
another incendiary visit. Such re- 
peated acts of aggression at length 
aroused the inhabitants, and suggested 
the expediency of fortifying their 
town, which in 1439 was done with 
the approval of the king. Hen. VI., 
who, as a set-off to their misfortunes, 
dignified the citizens as a corporate 
body. In 1512 an act passed par- 
liament for the further strengthening 
of these works, and since that time 
they have increased by a yearly 
growth, and now present a formid- 
able barrier, bristling with cannon. 
Fortifications have also been erected 
on St Nicholas' Isle and the shores 
of the Sound, and it is now very 
certain that an effectual resistance 
would be opposed to any attempt at 
invasion. During the civil contests 

IDev, i- Com.'} 



of Charles I. the inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth sided with the parliament, 
and the town was several times be- 
sieged, but unsuccessfully, by the 
royal forces. Plymouth has contri- 
buted many names to the list of 
eminent men. It was the birthplace 
of the bold seaman Sir John Hawkins, 
of Jacob Bryant, of the poet Car- 
rington, and of the artists Northcote, 
Haydon, Eastlake, and Prout, who, 
says Ruskin, " was trained among 
the rough rocks and simple cottages 
of CJomwall." The Citadel and Hoe 
are here the chief objects of interest ; 
but the following buildings also merit 
notice. 

The Royal Hotel, a hu^e structure 
erected by the corporation of the 
town between the years 1811-18, at 
a cost of 60,000/. It comprises au 
inn, in which an army might be 
accommodated, a theatre, and assem- 
bly-rooms, and is situated in a good 
position at the end of George-street, 
and convenientiy near the Hoe. 

The Athenceum (close to the Royal 
Hotel), built in 1818 by the mem- 
bers of the Plymouth Institution. It 
has a valuable library and a musenm 
worth seeing. The hall of the build- 
ing b generally used as a lecture- 
room, but occasionally for the ex- 
hibition of paintings and sculpture 
by native artists. In the museum are 
the roots of a tree of considerable 
mze, which were found in a bog on 
Dartmoor. The Nai, Hist, Soc. in 
Union-street has been lately incor- 
porated with the Athen»um, Col. 
Hamilton Smith, well known as an 
antiquary, and better as a nat. histo- 
rian, being the President of the two 
Societies. 

The Public Library (Cornwall- 
street), which now contains the Cot- 
tonian collection of books and MSS., 
prints and drawings, paintings, 
bronzes, and other works of art. 
The building was erected in 1811, 
and enlarged in 1852, for the recep- 
tion of this collection. 

Plymouth has also a Botanical and 

7 
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Horticultural Society , and a Mechanics* 
Institute in Princess-square. In pri- 
vate collections are many interesting 
specimens of rare birds, isrhich have 
been procured on Dartmoor, or in its 
neighbourhood. Mr. Bolitho, of this 
town, has the merlin, rough-legged 
buzzard, long-eared owl, grasshopper 
warbler, Dartford warbler, Bohemian 
waxwing, hawfinch, siskin, spoonbill^ 
avocet, and Temminck's stint ; Mr. 
J. B. Rowe, the grasshopper warbler, 
Bohemian waxwing, Richard's lark 
and bee-eater ; Mr. Tripe, of Devon- 
port, the bearded titmouse, spoon- 
bill, and avocet ; Mr. J. Pincombe, 
the gyrfalcon, rough-legged buzzard, 
Montagu's harrier, long-eared owl, 
firecrest, and siskin; and the Rev. 
W. S. Hore, of Stoke, the snowy owl, 
pied flycatcher, and Richard's lark. 

The Guildhall, in Whimple-street, 
containing some pictures, mcluding 
a portrait of Geo. IV., when Regent, 
by Hoppner. 

St. Andrevfs Church, at the comer 
of Bedford-street, a Perp. building, 
the tower dating from 1490. The 
nave and aisles are loftpr, and extend 
to the £. end, producing the usual 
west-country triple chancel. The 
nave-piers are slender, but the capi- 
tals rudely executed. The roofs are 
carved of wood and plaster. Since 
1640 the parish has been divided, 
and a part of it appended to Charles* 
Church, erected 1646, and dedicated, 
in the fervour of the Restoration, to 
St. Charles the Martyr. It has a 
light and elegant spire. 

Sutton Pool, the harbour of Ply- 
mouth, is the property of the Duchy 
of Cornwall, but leased to a com- 
pany. The entrance is 90 ft. wide, 
between 2 piers called the Barbican, 
erected in 1791 and 1799. There is 
a lighthouse on the W. pier. 

Plymouth Hoe is justly^ celebrated 
as one of the most beautiful prome- 
nades in the kingdom. It consists of 
a high ridge of land, stretching from 
Mill Bay to the entrance of Sutton 
Pool, and constituting the sea-front 



of Plymouth. The view from it is 
unrivalled for variety. Every beauty 
which the artist could desire is here 
seen blended in one magnificent pic- 
ture. The spectator can at will con- 
fine himself to the contemplation of 
the wild, or the beautiful ; or he can 
bestow an equal regard upon the 
tints of wood and ocean, the grey 
walls of castles, sea-cliffs of rich 
colouring, quarries with their vast 
abutments, villages in sequestered 
nooks, grand city views in the chiaro- 
scuro of smoke, distant moors dark- 
ened by clouds, and the picturesque 
bustle of a roadstead and constella- 
tion of seaports. By the aid of the 
map he may hence distinguish by 
name the 'many interesting features 
of the Sound, and on a clear day may 
look for the Eddystone Lighthouse 
in the waste of waters to 3ie S. W. 
Plymouth Hoe has some legendary 
and historic associations. It is men- 
tioned by the poet as the spot where 
Brute 01 Troy fought with the gi- 
gantic aborigines : — 

«* The Western Hogh, besprinkled with the 
gore 
Of mightj Goemot, whom in stout fray 
CorineuB conqner'd." 

Spelhser, book it c. 10. 

And Mr. Rowe, in his * Perambula- 
tion of Dartmoor,' has hazarded a 
conjecture that it was the Iktis 
of Diodorus Siculus, from which the 
tin was anciently shipped. With 
more certainty it was die point of 
the English coast from which the 
Armada was first descried ; and on 
the anniversary of the day it was 
long the custom for the mayor and 
corporation of Plymouth to wear 
their *' scarlet," and to treat their 
visitors with cake and wine. 

The Citadel, with its formidable 
works, occupies the eastern end of 
the Hoe, and commands the entrance 
of the Catwater and Sutton Pool, 
This fortress was erect^ in the reign 
of Charles II., on the site of a more 
ancient building, and consists of five 
regular bastions, with two interme- 
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diate ones, and the necessary works ' water, Sir Francis Drake called for 
and ravelines. The entrance is hy his horse, and, riding into Dartmoor, 
two sculptured gateways, which ad- searched about until he had found a 
mit the stranger to a spacious espla- very fine spring, when he bewitched 
nade, adorned by a bronze statue of ^ it with magical words, and, startine 
Geo. II. in the costume of a Roman, away on the gallop, the stream followed 



The most interesting part of the 
citadel is the walk round the ram- 
parts, for hence are obtained the 
most delightful and varied views, 
with a foreground of embrasures, 
massive walls, and cannon. 

Mill Bay, on the W. of Plymouth 
Hoe, is a larger harbour than Sutton 
Pool, and so deep that vessels of 3000 
tons may lie close to the pier at low 
water. The Great Western Dock 
Company have lately purchased both 
pier and harbour, and are now con- 
structing, at the head of the bay, the 
Great Western Docks, the principal of 
which will occupy 1 1 acres, and have 
gates for the admission of the largest 
ships. When completed these docks 
will be connected with the S. Devon 
line by a railway. 

Plymouth ana Devonport are sup- 
plied with excellent water by leets, 
or streams, conveyed by artificial 
channels from Dartmoor. The Ply- 
mouth leet winds along the hills, at a 
gentle inclination, a course of about 
30 m., and flows into a reservoir in 
the northern suburb, from which it 
is distributed. The inhabitants owe 
this important benefit to the munifi- 
cence of Sir Francis Drake, who, 
when representative for Plymouth, 
obtained an act of parliament autho- 
rising him to bring the stream 
through private property. The com- 
pletion of the work was attended with 
public rejoicings, and the stream, on 
its arrival, welcomed by the firing 
of cannon ; the mayor and members 
of the corporation, attired in full 
dress, going out to meet it, and ac- 
companying it in procession as it 
flowed into the town. The country- 
people, however, give another version 
of its first introduction; for they say 
that the inhabitants, or rather the laun- 
dresses, being sorely distressed for 



his horse's heels into the town. Ply- 
mouth leet drains from a morass about 
3 m. N. of Sbeepstor, flowing past Clas- 
sen well Pool ; that of Devonport from 
a larger swamp N. of Piince's Town. 
It is to be regretted, however, that 
more care is not l)estowed upon these 
good gifts. The channels are ex- 
posed to many sources of impurity ; 
and the difference is very sensible 
between the stream at Dartmoor and 
at the entrance to Plymouth. The 
reservoirs, also, have not received 
any modem improvement. 

Stonehouse is comparatively of mo- 
dem date, and derives its name from 
Joel de Stonehouse, who held the 
manor in the reign of Hen. III. 
It contains those important govern- 
ment establishments, the Victualling 
Yard, the Naval Hospital, and the 
Marine Barracks. 

The Royal William Victualling Yard, 
designed by the late Mr. Rennie, oc- 
cupies a tongue of land at the month 
of the Tamar, and has been com- 
pleted within the last 15 years at a 
cost of 1,500,000/. It is estimated 
to extend over 14 acres, 6 of which 
were recovered from the sea, and 
consists of a quadrangular pile of 
buildings, and of spacious quays or 
terraces, fronted by a sea-wall 1500 
ft. in length. The plan of the stmc- 
ture may be understood at once from 
the adjoining hill, on the summit of 
which is a stone reservoir, supplied 
with water from the Plymouth leet, 
and calculated to contain 6000 tuns. 
To provide against the failure of the 
leet, a second reservoir has been ex- 
cavated at Long Room, in its vici- 
nity; and a third at Bovisand, oppo- 
site the eastern end of the Break- 
water. The- building presents a 
triple frontage, of which the most 
imposing is that facing Mount Wif 
F 2 
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This consists of a central pile, sur- 
mounted by a clock-tower, and of two 
detached wings, each garnished with 
a IdPhr chimney ; the entire range of 
buildings being constructed of granite 
and limestone, and roofed with a 
fhimework of iron. The 1. wing of 
this frontage is appropriated to the 
com and iMiking department, the rt 
to the cooperage, and the central 
part to the purposes of a general 
storehouse. The abundance of the 
articles here in wuting for consumers 
may be imagined when it is stated 
that the salted beef and pork alone 
amount to several Aousand tierces, 
each tierce containing 80 pieces of 
meat of 8 lbs. each. The buildings 
opposite Mt Edgcumbe are called 
the Clarence stores ; and on this side, 
at Devil's Point, are the government 
sturs. The front focing Stonehonse 
is adorned by a bold and sculptured 
archway, surmounted by a colossal 
statue of William IV. 

With respect to the interior, it is 
impossible to enumerate all its won- 
denbl contents. Steam, that great 
wmrier of the present dajr, is in every 
department the mainspring of inces- 
sant manufacture and conversion. In 
one, this versatile spirit does the work 
of a thousand bakers; in another it 
gives a proof of its capabilities as a 
brewer; but in all it exhibits such 
rapid and delicate manipulation as to 
excite the admiration of the beholder. 
The following departments may, how- 
ever, be mentioned as most deserving 
of notice: — The Bakehouse^ in which 
2 engines of 40-horse power grind the 
com, knead the dough, and spread it 
ready to be cut into biscuits, and 
where a sack of flour is prepared for 
removal to the oven in 2^ minutes. — 
The Cooperage^ in which casks and 
water-tanks are constructed, and kept 
by thousands in readiness to be ship- 
ped. — The Stores of provisions, bed- 
ding, clothes, books, &c., where the 
stranger will acquire definite notions 
with regard to the expense of support- 
ing a large body of men. — The Staugh- \ 



terhouse, so contrived that the coup-de- 
grace may on an emergency be given at 
once to 70 or 80 head of cattle, but 
in which 12 bullocks per diem is the 
average number sacrificed on the 4 
days of the week to which the business 
is limited. Contiguous to the slaugh- 
terhouse are the Weighing-house, the 
Beef-house, and a Store of Vegetables, 
— The Brewhouse, — The Quays, which 
are furnished with cranes of enor- 
mous power, where vessels load with 
water, which is discharged into them 
at the rate of 80 tons weight in 20 
minutes, and transferred from these 
small vessels to ships in the Sound or 
Hamoaze at the rate of 3 tons in 2 
minutes. Near the Victualling Yard 
is the headland of Western King, 
on which a fort, called the Prince 
of Waters Bedoubt, was erected in 
1849. 

The Boyal Naval Hospital is a large 
building, conspicuous in the N. of 
Stonehonse, and occupies an area of 
24 acres. It dates from the French 
war (1762), and can accommodate 
1200 patiento. 

The BoycU Marine Barracks are situ- 
ated near the shore of Mill Bay, and 
built around a spacious parade. They 
are capable of containing a thousand 
men. 

Dewmport is the youngest of the 
3 great towns, and the most popular 
with travellers, as well as with sea- 
captains and government officials. 
The principal part of it is of recent 
growth, but the heart of the place 
dates from the reign of Will, ill., 
when the dockyara was first esta- 
blished. To the year 1824 it was 
called Plymouth Dock, but at that 
period it repudiated tiie vassalage 
implied by that name, and assumed 
the title which now designates it as 
the leading maritime town in Devon- 
shire. It is atuated on much higher 
ground than either Stonehonse or Ply- 
mouth, and is tiie head-quarters of 
the military and naval authorities; 
for these reasons it is considered an 
eligible residence for those who are 
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in search either of health or amuse- 
ment. To the passing stranger its 
great attraction (independent of Mt. 
Edgcumbe, the Breakwater, the Ta- 
mar, and the many objects of interest 
in the neighbourhood) is 

The Dockyard, This vast manu- 
factory of war-ships, and all their 
complicated gear, oates its origin in 
the reign of Will. III., from which 
time it has advanced by slow but 
certain steps to the rank it now holds 
as one of the finest arsenals in the 
world. It affords employment in 
time of peace to some 1600 persons, 
and covers an extent of ground along 
the shore of Hamoaze of about 70 
acres, which on the land side is pro- 
tected by a high wall. ^11 persons, 
except roreigners (who must obtain 
an order from the Admiralty), are 
allowed, under the guidance of a 
policeman, to make tibe toiur of the 
establishment, which, in every part, 
is calculated to excite wonder and 
admiration. The visitor, having en- 
tered the ^ates, has the Warden* s 
House on his rt., the Chapel, Guard- 
house, and Navy Pay Office in front, 
and the Surgery on his 1. He is im- 
mediately conducted down a paved 
avenue, and turning to the 1. passes 
along the Row (the residences of the 
dockyard authorities) to a fight of 
steps which lead at once into the 
busy parts of the yard. His attention 
will there find ample employment in 
contemplating on ever^ side the most 
colossal works and ingenious pro- 
cesses. The principal curiosities may 
be classed under the following heads : 
—The New North Dock, excavated 
from the solid rock in 1789, for the 
reception of vessels with their masts 
standing, its dimensions being, length 
2.54 ft., breadth 97 ft., depth 27^ ft. 
Adjoining it are a smithery, and work- 
shops of plumbers, stonemasons, and 
bricklayers.— The -E^ti^mecr, Miliu^right, 
and Sawmg-milk Department, in which 
metal is worked by steam-power with 
almost as much facility as wood. 
Here are lathes for taming iron, and 



machines for shaping it into screws 
and bolts ; and for planing, punching, 
shearing, and drilling it Among 
those for catting wood are circular 
and segment saws, turning-lathes, and 
an instrument for cutting trenails. 
In the same department a machine 
is employed in plaiting signal hal- 
liards, with a continual " wheel about 
and turn about '* motion, from which 
it has received the name of a "Jim 
Crow.** — The MasUhouse and Basins^ 
where the masts and spars (so asto- 
nishing to landsmen) of ships laid up 
"in ordinary" are stowed or kept 
afloat. In their vicinity are the North 
Dock, the Admiral's Stairs, the Doa- 
ble Dock, and the Basin; the last, 
constructed in the reign of Will. III., 
bein^ appropriated to the boats be- 
longing to tne arsenal, and commu- 
nicating at the up^r end with a 
dock for the reception of frigates. 
Here also are kilns, in which planks 
to be curved are steam-boiled; and 
vast stores of rigging and sails : and 
here also the visitor should give a 
share of his attention to the sea-wall. 
Beyond tlie N. Dock are the Graving 
Slip, in which they clean the copper 
of small vessels ; and the Camber, a 
canal 60 ft. wide, running far up 
the yard, and adjoining the Anchor 
Wharf.— TheBlacksmiWs Shop, which 
is one of the most curious sights, es- 
pecially when some huge anchor is 
in process of construction. It con- 
tains no less than 48 forges, and is 
constantly filled with smoke, and a 
terrible dm, which, until lately, was 
occasionally varied by the stroke of 
the Hercules, an instrument weighing 
8 cwt., raised to a great height by 
pulleys, and then suffered to rail on 
the red-hot metal ; but this machine is 
now superseded by Nasm} th*8 patent 
tilt-hammer, which •* alternately ho- 
vers in the air with the vibratory hum 
of a smsdl bird's wing, or sweeps up 
and down in its irresistible course 
with the shock of a great piece of 
artillery." — The Rope-houses, 2 build- 
ings, each 1200 ft. long, in which the 
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largest rope cables are made. The 
upper room contains some compli- 
cated and ingenious machinery for 
spinning yam. — The Mould Loft (to 
be seen only by express permission), 
where plans are prepared of ships 
intended to be built — Kimfs Hill, an 
oasis in this hard-featured scene, and 
preserved from being levelled like the 
ground around it at the wish of Geo. 
III., who was pleased with its com- 
manding position when he visited De- 
vonport. — Lastly, the 5 great Bmldmg 
Slips, protected from the wcaAer by 
enormous sheds. Here may generally 
be seen some first-rate ships in differ- 
ent stages of their growth ; and 4t is 
truly interesting to gaze frt>m the in- 
terior of one, of which the framework 
is open to view, at the timbers huge 
and ponderous which are destined to 
be blown about the world, and rocked 
to and fro by the waves. 

The Gun Wharf is situated to the 
N. of the dockyard, and is the depot 
for munitions of war. Cannon and 
other destructive engines are here 
grouped in formidable array, and a 
large store of small-arms is artistic- 
ally arranged in the various build- 
ings. To complete his survey of the 
arsenal, the stranger should sJso visit 

Keykam Steam Yard, nearly oppo- 
site Tor Point. It consists of 2 float- 
ing-basins of 6 acres each, with en- 
trances 80 ft. wide ; 3 large dry docks, 
besides a lock applicable to that pur- 
pose ; and is furnished with engine 
and boiler workshops, &c. The 
whole covers 72 acres, and will be 
shortly finished at an estimated cost 
of 1,500,000/. 

The next object within the limits 
of the town most worthy the atten- 
tion of the stranger is. 
^ Mount Wise, Devonport is essen- 
tially a military station, containing 
barracks for 2000 men, and pro- 
tected on the land side (since the 
reim of Geo. II.) by lines of defence, 
and seaward by a chain of batteries ; 
and Mount Wise is the arena on 
which its defenders are occasionally 



marshalled in review. This hill is, 
however, principally noted for the 
beauty of the prospect, and its excel- 
lence as a promenade. On the sum- 
mit is a telegraph, which communi- 
cates with the guard-ship by sign- 
boards, and with the Admiralty by 
electricity ; and the stranger will 
ffenerally have the opportunity of 
beholding its pictorial language hung 
forth and shifted for the direction of 
some baric in the offing. £^ the side 
of the parade are the residences of 
the Lieutenant-Grovemor of the gar- 
rison and the Port Admiral ; and at 
its eastern end a large brazen cannon, 
taken from the Turks by Sir John 
Duckworth. Near the Semaphore is 
a camera obscura, in which the visitor 
may study the surrounding scenery in 
miniature ; and below, by the water- 
side, the Royal Clarence Baths, by 
which a pleasant walk leads round 
the base of the hill by Stonehouse 
Pool. Mount Wise bristles with 
cannon commanding the entrance of 
Hamoaze. 

Among the pvblic buildings of De- 
vonport the following deserve notice. 
The Totcn Hall (date 1821) contain- 
ing portraits of Geo. I., II., III., 
Will. IV., and Queens Charlotte and 
Caroline ; — the Column, a Doric 
pillar of granite 125 ft. in height, 
erected in 1824, at a cost of 2750/., 
to commemorate the change in the 
name of the town ;-~the Public Li- 
brary (in Ker-street) of 4000 vols., 
and a cabinet of minerals, presented 
to this institution by the late Sir J. St. 
Aubyn, Bart. ; — Mount Zion Chapel, 
a Calvinist meeting-house, built in 
imitation of the Hindoo style of ar- 
chitecture ;— and the Military Hospi- 
tal near Stoke Ch. 

The most agreeable and fashion- 
able residences are in Higher Stoke, 
and the stranger should make a point 
of visiting the summit of Stoke Hill, 
where the old Blockhouse stands. 
The view from it is very delii^'htful, 
and embraces every objeat of interest 
in the surrounding country. 
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Such is a brief account of the 3 
great towns of the West. With re- 
spect to the excursions which should 
be taken in their neighbourhood, 
proper objects for them are to be 
found in every direction ; but those 
worthy of the front rank, to which 
we must confine ourselves, may be 
enumerated as follows : — 

The Breakwater and Bovisand; 
Mount Edgcumbe ; the Tamar to 
the Weir-head ; the Oreston Quar- 
ries ; Bickleigh Vale ; Cann Quarry ; 
and the Valley of the Cad. 

The visitor to Plymouth should, 
however, be first made acquainted 
with 

The Sound, This magnificent 
roadstead, so well known as a station 
for our navy, has been often describ- 
ed as the most beautiful estuary on 
the English coast ; and the stranger 
entering it from the Channel on a 
sunny serene day will probably ac- 
knowledge that there are grounds 
for the eulogy. Here " the land," 
says Risdon, *'shrinketh back to 
give wav for the ocean's entertain- 
ment of Taipar, which -cometh gal- 
loping to meet her, almost from the 
Severn Sea." The shores rise in 
hills of from 100 to 400 ft. in height, 
and are varied by woods and villages, 
and margined with rocks. On the N. 
are the towns of Plymouth, Stone- 
house, and Devonport, with some 
minor bays and creeks, and the fine 
harbours of Hamoaze and Catwater ; 
and the eye ranges from those busy 
scenes and watery vistas over hill and 
dale to the heights of Dartmoor. 
The Sound is a^ut 3 m. in width 
and the same in length, and covers 
at high water an area of 4500 acres. 
At its mouth it is bounded by Penlee 
Point (W.), and Wembury Point and 
the shaggy Mewstone (E.) ; or, fur- 
ther ssaward by the Pame Head 
(W.) and Stoke Point (E.) ; the 
distance between the 2 last-men- 
tioned headlands being 8) m. It 
receives the tribute of 3 rivers, the 
Tamar, Laira, and Plym ; the estu- 



ary of the first forming the harbour 
of Hamoaze, and that of the others 
the Catwater, both of these estuaries 
branching into a watery labyrinth 
of creeks and inlets. The Isle of Si. 
Nicholas, or Drake*s Island, a bold 
pyramidal rock, strongly fortified aod 
garrisoned, stands at the entrance of 
the Tamar ; and the Mewstone gives a 
finish to the eastern horn of the bay. 
The most striking feature, however, 
in a general view of the Sound, is the 
park of Mount Edgcumbe, the seat of 
the noble family of that name, which, 
comprising the lofty hills on the west- 
ern shore, presents a varied expanse 
of foliage descending to the water's 
edge. 

As a roadstead, Plymouth Sound 
was long found inconvenient, from 
its exposure to southerly gales ; but 
this is now remedied by the erection 
of an outlying barrier, which, break- 
ing the force of the waves as they are 
driven in from the Channel, converts 
the entire Sound into a harbour. 
This outlying barrier is the well- 
known 

Breakwater, a work which origin- 
ated in the suggestiou of our great 
Admiral, Earl St. Vincent It dates 
its rise from 1806, when Earl Grey 
was First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The late Mr. Rennie, being then in- 
structed to survey the Sound, and 
report upon the best means of ren- 
dering it a secure anchorage, advised 
that a detached mole or breakwater 
should be formed at the mouth of 
the Sound, where nature pointed out 
the site for such an erection by a 
string of shoals called the Panther, 
Tinker, Shovel, and St Carlos Rocks, 
on each side of which the channel 
was deep and suflBciently wide to 
afford a safe passage for vessels. 
As to the mode of construction, 
he proposed that rubble, or rough 
angular blocks of stone, from 2 to 
10 tons weight and upwards, mixed 
with smaller materials, should be 
cast into the sea, when the waves 
^ould arrange them in the shape best 
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calculated to resist the action of the 
breakers. In fact, the shoals were to 
be raised to a height sufficient to ar^ 
rest the undulation of the sea. The 
mole was to consist of 3 arms, or 
kants, inclining towards each other at 
an angle of 120^; thus giving the 
structure a curved form, which it was 
considered would prevent the too 
great accumulation of the waves on 
the outside, and offer the least im- 
pediment to the current The total 
length was to be 17U0 yds., and the 
whole was to be raised to the level of 
half-tide. The estimated cost was 
1,055,200/., and the quantity of stone 
that would be required 2,000,000 tons. 
It was suggested also that a subsidiary 
pier should be thrown out from the 
shore. Mr. Bennie's proposal, how- 
ever, lay dormant for several years, 
and other plans were, in the interim, 
offered to the Admiralty : such as to 
construct piers at different points ; to 
moor 117 triangular floating frames 
in the desired direction ; to sink on 
the shoals 140 wooden towers with 
stones in a double line (Gen. Ben- 
tham's) ; or to connect these cones 
with a superstructure, so as to form 
an open-arched mole, similar to those 
of Tyre and Athens. Valid objec- 
tions were, hocrever, found to all these 
proposed works, and it was finally 
determined to adopt the plan of Mr. 
Rennie, who received the order for 
carrying it into execution in June, 

1811. A lease of 25 acres of lime- 
stone, at Oreston on the Cat water, was 
purchased for 10,000/. of the late 
Duke of Bedford; and in March, 

1812, operations commenced by open- 
ing the quarries, lading rails, building 
wharves, and making other prepara- 
tions for the transport of the stone. 
The flotilla to be engaged in this work 
consisted of 10 vessels, each of 80 
tons, provided with a line of rails on 
the deck and in the hold, and of 45 
sloops of smaller size. On the 12th 
of Aug. the first and centre stone was 
laid on the Shovel Rock ; and on the 
30th of March of the following year 



the work made its appearance above 
the level of low-water spring tides, 
43,789 tons of stone having l^n de- 
posited. By August foUowmg it had 
advanced so far that labourers could 
be employed upon it ; and in March, 
1814, it stood the trial of a storm, 
and resisted successfully the heavy 
southerljr seas, a large French three- 
decker riding out the gale in safety 
under its lee. In this year the ori- 
ginal plan was modified, and it was de- 
termined to raise the structure to the 
level of 2 ft. above high- water mark, 
spring tides. In 1816 the largest 
annual amount of stone was deposited, 
viz. 332,407 tons. In the winter of 
the following year a furious hurricane 
displaced 200 yds. of the upper rub- 
ble, removing it firom the sea-slope to 
the northern side. The effect, how- 
ever, was to increase the stability of 
the work, the waves having dius 
formed their own slope, or the angle 
of repose at which the blocks would 
lie uudistarbed by storms. It is to be 
remarked that this action of the waves 
was exerted only from the level of 
low-water upwards. The original 
slope had been 3 ft. horiz. to 1 perp., 
and it was now flattened to 5 to 1, or 
11^, an alteration recommended by 
Mr. Rennie when it was resolved to 
raise the height of the structure. 
Upon this occasion the Jasper sloop 
of war and Telegraph schooner, which 
had anchored outside the protection 
of the Breakwater, were driven ashore 
and wrecked with a melancholy loss 
of life. 

In 1821 Mr. Rennie died, and the 
Admiralty consulted the present Sir 
John Rennie and three other engi- 
neers upon the best mode of complet- 
ing the work ; who advised that the 
sea and land slopes should be respec- 
tively at angles of 11^ and 26° ; that 
the sea-slope should be stren^hened 
by dovetailed courses of gramte, and 
the top paved, reduced in width, 
curved, and its central line removed 
36 ft. further inland. Upon the plan 
thus amended the work was carried 
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on; but such difScalties were expe- 
rienced io its progress towards the 
west, where the water was deep, and 
the roll of the sea more impetuous, 
that Sir John Rennie proposed that 
a foreshore, or platform of rubble, 
should be raised in advance of the 
sea-slope to the level of 2 ft. above 
low-water mark ; this foreshore to be 
50 ft. wide at the western end, and to 
decrease to 30 ft. at its eastern termi- 
nation. To this the Admiralty ac- 
ceded, and the foreshore has proved 
a complete protection, tripping up the 
heavy seas oefore they can reach the 
slo^e. The plan of the western arm 
was also at this time amended. Its 
head was to be circular, and of solid 
dovetailed masonry ; and in the heart 
of the pile was to be rooted the base 
of a lighthouse, to consist of an in- 
verted arch filled with solid courses, 
and resting on masonrv equally com- 
pact. In 183d this roundation had 
been nearly completed, when the 
work was delayed by a severe storm,* 
which carried blocks of 1 2 and 1 4 tons 
weight from the sea to the land slope. 
Finally, this important arm, after 
being additionally strengthened, was 
completed in 1840. In the following 
year the first stone of the lighthouse, 
designed by Messrs. Walker and 
Burgess, the engineers of the Trinity 
House, was laid, and the structure 
finished in 1844. It consists of a 
circular tower, 126 ft. in height from 
the base of the Breakwater, 71 fr. 
above high-wa^r mark, and 18 ft. 
diam. over all at its broadest part. 
It is constructed of the finest white 
granite from the Par quarries, on the 
coast of Cornwall. The floors are of 
stone and arched, but di£fer from 
those of the Eddystone in forming at 
their outer ends a part of the wall. 
By this mode of construction there is 
no lateral pressure, and some other 
advantages are obtained. It is di- 
vided into five stories, the highest of 
which is the lantern with a floor of 
polished slate. The light is on the 
dioptric or French principle, having 



a range of 8 m., and, as an auxilianr, 
a large bell, which, suspended on the 
outside, is tolled by clockwork daring 
foggy weather. The E. end of the 
Breakwater is constructed with a cir- 
cular head, and of solid masonry, like 
the W., and supports a pyramidal 
beacon of beautiful white granite, 25 
ft. in height from the top of the 
Breakwater, and of 20 ft diam. at 
its base. It is divided into 1 2 steps, 
and crowned by a pole of African 
oak 17 ft. high, supporting a hollow 
globe of gun-metal, in which the ship- 
wrecked mariner may take refttge. 
This beacon was begun -and finished 
in the year 1845. 

Such is a brief account of this as- 
tonishing Breakwater, now complete, 
with the exception of a part of the 
eastern arm. Its efficacv m resisting 
storms has been fully demonstrateo, 
and the thick coating of seaweed 
which now covers the rubble shows 
the perfect repose of its angular stones. 
The depth of water in which the strue- 
tore has been raised varies from 18 
to 45 ft. ; the quantity of rubble de- 
posited np to June, 1847, amounted 
to 8,620,444 tons, and at that time it 
was presumed that 50,000 tons more 
would be required. The total cost on 
the completion of the work is estimated 
at 1,500,000/.; and, according to a 
calculation by Mr. Davies Gilbert, the 
late distinguished President of the 
Boyal Society, the weight of the 
structure when finished will be nearly 
equal to that of the Great Pyramid. 
A comparison has been frequently in- 
stituted between the Plymouth Break- 
water and its sister- work of our neigh- 
bours at Cherbourg; but the con- 
struction of the latter has been attended 
by casualties of the most melancholy 
nature, and it ren:iains yet to be seen 
whether it will ever be successfully 
completed. Its great error is con- 
sidered by our engineers to have been 
the small size of the rubble employed. 
The Digue of Cherbourg is, however, 
on a much larger scale than the Ply- 
mouth Breakwater, as will appear by 
V 3 
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other days, bat he must be then ao- 
oompanied by a guide. The house is 
a castellated building, erected in the 
reign of Queen Mary, and command- 
ing a view ofthe sea through a vista 
of trees. It contains several family 
pictures by Sir Peter Lely and Rey- 
nolds, full-lengths of Charles 11., 
James II., Prince Rupert, and Will. 
III., heads of Charles I. and the 
Duke of Monmouth, and a small col- 
lection by Dutch and Italian masters. 
But the park and pleasure-grounds 
are tbe principal attraction, and in 
these the visitor should direct his at- 
tention to the following objects:— 
The OardenSt 3 in number, respec- 
tively illustrating the Italian, French, 
and English tastes in gardening : the 
first, with its delightful terrace, 
orangery, and Doric conservatory, 
and its walks convei]ging to a point 
at a marble fountain ; the second, 
with its basin and jet-d'eau, prim 
parterres, and octagon room opening 
into conservatories; the thiro, with 
its pavilion and noble trees, including 
the cedar and cork-tree, and exem- 
plifying rather the^ picturesque and 
irregular grouping of nature than the 
skill of the gardener. In the vicinity 
of these gardens is the Blockhousej an 
old fort on the shore of Barnpool, 
dating fh>m the reign of Elizabeth ; 
ThomsorCs Seat ; the Temple of Mil- 
ton ; and the Amphitheatre, a recess 
in the woods.— The White Seat, near 
the summit of the park, an alcove 
commanding a rare ^prospect. — The 
jBtttn, artificial, but happily placed. — 
The Cottage, embowered in creeping 
plants, with fi, rustic verandah. — The 
Arch, adjoining a stone seat on the 
edge of a precipice overlooking 
the Sound.— The Zigzag Walks, lead- 
ing down the clifis among rocks 
and woodst and affording delicious 
glimpses of the surrounding scenery. 
—Bedding Point, where an unbounded 
expanse of ocean bursts upon the 
sight. — Ficklecoombe, a sweet secluded 
dell; and, lastly, the Valley of Hoe 
Lake, and the Keeper's Lodge^ hung 
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the followingcomparative admeasure- 
ment in yards : — 

Length, Breadth, 
Pigne . .4111 295 .. ( 
Breakwater 1760 120 at base, 
16 at top. 

After visiting the Breakwater you 
should land at Bovisand, the water- 
ing-place of her Majesthr*s ships at 
anchor in the Sound. Here is a gra- 
nite battery, mounting heavy guns on 
revolving platforms; and, at a dis- 
tance of ^ m. from the shore, a re- 
servoir capable of containing 12,000 
tuns of water, which is tapped at the 
sur&ce by an ingenious contrivance, 
and conveyed through iron pipes to 
the Pier at Staddon Point, another 
work by the late Mr. Rennie. Here 
also is a picturesque vale, from which 
the Breakwater is seen in perspective, 
with a blue patch of sea, muned as it 
were by the acclivities on each side 
of the valley. It is a pleasant walk 
along the adjacent Staddon Heights 
(near Badford, H. B. Harris, Esq.) 
to Mount Batten at the mouth of the 
Catwater, which you can cross hy 
boat to Plymouth. Mount Batten is 
a picturesque old tower, the scene of 
repeated skirmishes during the sieges 
of Plymouth by the Royalists. The 
doorway is so high above the ground 
as to be entered by a ladder. 

Mount Edgoumbe (Earl of Mount- 
Edgcumbe) occupies the western shore 
of the Sound ; and for the splendour 
of its prospects, for the charming 
irregularity of its surface, for its 
groves and tasteful gardens, has been 
long the boast of the county and a 
theme for the poet : but language, it 
is said, would fail in its description, 
so the reader must be content with 
the observation of the Countess of 
Ossory, that ** Mount Edgcumbe has 
the beauties of all other places added 
to peculiar beauties of its own." By 
the liberality of the noble owner, the 

Sark is open to the public every Mon- 
ay ; and the stranger, by applying 
to Mrs. Huss, bookseller, in Stone- 
house, can procure admittance on 
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with trophies of the* chace. The 
stranger should also make an excur- 
sion by boat along the shore of the 
park for a view of the rocks. He can 
extend it to Cawsand^ walk thence to 
the Rame Head, and indulge himself 
with a prospect over Whitesand Bay 
and a long range of the Cornish coast. 
(See Cornwall, Rte. 21.) 

Drake's or St. Nichola!^ Island is 
another good point for a view of the 
Sound. It was once crowned by a 
chapel dedicated to St. Michael, out 
has long been a fortress, and one of 
the principal defences of Devonport. 
The largest battery mounts 19 guns, 
ranging from 32 to 68 pounders. A 
ledge OT rocks, called the Bridge, con- 
nects the island with the shore of 
Mount Edgcumbe. 

The Tamar. This beautiful river 
rises in the adjoining county, near the 
shore of the Bristol Channel, 59 m. 
from the sea into which it ultimately 
falls. A trip by water to the Weir- 
head (20 m. from the Sound) should 
be an object with every visitor to 
this neighbourhood. It can be easily 
accomplished in % rowing-boat, on a 
summer's day, with the advantage of 
the tide. A steamer plies as far as 
Calstock, and occasionally extends 
her voyage to Morwellham ; but those 
who have time for the full enjoyment 
of the excursion should select a less 
rapid and noisy mode of conveyance. 
Upon leaving Devonport the voy- 
ager launches at once into ffamoaze, 
the celebrated anchorage of her Ma- 
jesty's ships *'in ordinary," extend- 
ing from Mt. Edgcumbe to Saltash, a 
distance of 4 m. The rt. bank here 
offers in succession, the creeks of 
Millhrook and 8i, John's Lake, the 
town of Torpointf the woods of 
Oravesend and Thankes (seats of Lord 
Graves), and of Antony House (W. H. 
Pole Carew, Esq., M.P.), and the 
Zynher, a creek which flows to St. 
Germans. The 1. bank, the Victual' 
ling-yard, Dockyard, Morice Town, New 
Passage, Keyham Lake, and another 
inlet reaching to Tamerton. The 
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view of Saltash is extremely pictur- 
esque. The old crazy houses, with 
their balconies and balustrades, rise 
one above the other from a steep 
slope ; and the place is often invested 
by an atmosphere so clear and bright 
as to remind the traveller of the 
sunny south. Above Saltash the 
river expands so considerably as to 
assume the appearance of a lake ; and 
here, on the 1. bank, the Tavy joins 
the stream amid the woods of Warleigh 
(Rev. W. RadcliflFe), and a distant 
view of Dartmoor— particularly of 
Mis Tor — enhances the beauty of the 
neiffhbouring shore. On the rt. bank 
is the Ch. of LandoUph (Corn., Rte. 
22), standing at the mouth of a 
creek, which is overhung by the trees 
of Moditonham (— Carpenter, Esq.), 
The voyager now reaches a sharp 
turn of the river, and, upon rounding 
the corner at the vUlage of ff all's 
Hole (famous for cherries), suddenly 
beholds Pentillie Castle (Corn,, Rte, 
22) and its crescent of wooded hills. 
Through scenery of this description 
the Itoat glides onward, passing the 
village of Beer Alston— oi\CQ a bo- 
rough, disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill— to Cothele (Corn., Rte. 21), 
where it will be necessary to disem* 
bark and foot it to the old mansion of 
the lords of Mount-Edgcumbe. The 
river-scene is delightSil; the lim- 
pid water is margined by rocks, and 
clearly reflects the green foresters 
overhead j while, at a bend of the 
stream, the wood recedes into the 
glen of Danesocymbe, which is so 
called from a tradition that the 
Danes landed in it previous to their 
defeat on Hingston-down by Egbert, 
in the year 835. Above Cothele is 
the village of Calstock ; beyond that 
place a wooded crescent skirts the 
river, which, winding round the de- 
mesne of Harewood House (Sir Wm. 
Trelawny, Bart), so lingers in the 
vicinity of Calstock, that the best 
course is to proceed through the 
grounds of Harewood and meet the 
boat at the ferry opposite Morwellham, 
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Here there is an inn, to which you can 
retom after continuing the voyage 
to the Weir-head; but this should 
be done, as above Morwellham the 
river is girt on either bank by ele- 
vated hills, which, on the 1. shore, 
are faced by the superb cra^ called 
the Morwell Bocks, These will excite 
the admiration of the beholder, rising 
in shaggy pinnacles to an immense 
height. From MonoeUham you should 
walk up the inclined plane of the Ta- 
vistock canal, to the summit of the 
rocks^ as before directed. (See p. 92.) 
The ch. of 

Calstock (Irm: Naval and Commer- 
cial) crowns an opposite hill. It 
contains the vault of the Eklgcnmbes, 
built in 1788, and monuments to 
Pearse Edgcombe, and the Countess 
of Sandwich, widow of that earl who 
was killed in the furious action with 
De Ruyter, 1672. In the vicinity of 
Calstock, near Harewood, are quarries 
of the porphy ritic elvan called Bobo- 
rough stone. 

Shorter excursions can be taken on 
this river; viz. to Tremnton Castle, 
Antony House (pictures), St, Oermdns, 
Tamerton Folioi, &c. (See Rte. 22.) 
It J^ a pleasure to be floated by the 
tide along Tamerton Creek^ when its 
woods and venerable Warleigh Tor are 
lighted by a summer's sun. 

Tamerton Foliot, the bourn of such 
a voyage, is an interesting village, 
placed at the meeting of 3 valleys, 
with a fine old ch. approached by 
steps hewn from the rocky ground. 
In this ch. are the tombs of the Fo- 
liots and Copplestones, and effigies of 
Roger de Gorges and his lady ; and 
near the churchyard wall the Copple- 
stone Oak, the « fetal oak " of * War- 
leigh,' that beautifiil tale of Mrs. 
Bray's, so rich in word-paintings of 
the scenery of this neighbourhood. 
Adjoining Tamerton, on the shore of 
the Tavy, is the baronial mansion of 

Warleigh (Rev. W. Radcliffe), 
onginally built by one of the Gorges, 
barons of Foliot, in the reign of 
Stephen, but enlarged in those of 



Hen. VII. and VIII. Here is a 
baron's hall hung with femily portraits, 
among which may be seen those of 
Grertrude Copplestone and her hu^ 
band Sir William Bastard, who assisted 
old John Arundell in the defence of 
Pendennis Castle. It is lighted by 
windows of stained glass bearing the 
arms of Foliot, Radcliffe, and Copple- 
stone. In the grounds are avenues, 
terraces, and gardensrand the park 
has an antiquarian interest as the re- 
puted scene of Ethelwold's murder 
by Edgar. 

The Oreston Quarries and Saltram 
will contribute to another day's plea- 
sure. They lie just E. of Plymouth, 
and are most agreeably reached by 
boating it up me Catwater. The 
Oreston Quarries have furnished all 
the limestone employed in the Break- 
water ; and the extent of ground there 
cambered by broken clifis and the 
ruins of the land is astonishing. 
During the progress of the excava- 
tion the workmen discovered in cer- 
tain fissures the bones of hysenas, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, wolves, deer, 
and other animals noir foreign to the 
country : remains curiously inter- 
mixed, but supposed to have been 
brought together by animals falling 
into cracks, which in lime became 
filled by loam, sand, and the frag- 
ments detached from their sides. A 
good example of the junction and 
alternation of the limestone with the 
slate may be seen near the 

Laira Bridge, an elegant iron struc- 
ture on 5 arches, built in 1827 by 
the father of the present Earl of Mor- 
ley. Adjoining it is the terminus of 
the railway from Dartmoor, heaped 
with a ponderous load of granite. At 
this bridge the estuary of the Plym 
changes its name of Catwater to the 
Laira, and at high water spreads 
over a broad and sedgy channel, of 
which 175 acres were reclaimed from 
the water by the late earl at a cost of 
9000/. The embankment is 2910 ft. 
louff and 16 high, and gained the gold 
niedaloftheSocofArts. The woods of 
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Saltram skirt the £. shore its en- 
tire length. This seat of the Earl 
of Morley is justly admired for its 
picturesque beauties, and was pur- 
chased in 1712 by Geo. Parker, Esq., 
the great-granafather of the late 
Earl. The mansion, erected by Lady 
Cath. Parker early in the last centy., 
is the largest in the county, and well 
known for the Saltram Gallery, which 
contains the following pictures : — 



Cattle 

Madonna and Child . . 
Flight Into Egypt . . . 
Marriage of St. Catherine 
Spanish Figares • . . 
Soldiers in a rocky scene . 
St. Anthony and Christ . 
St. Catherine . . . . 
Sir Joshua Reynolds • . 
Tribute Money. . . , 

I^andscape 

Adoration of the Shepherds 
Madonna and Child . . 

Landscape 

Bolingbroke Family . . 
Three Female Figures . 

Game 

Holy Family . . . . 
Bacchanalians (valued at 
3000 guineas) . . . 
Sir Thomas Parker . . 
Queen Elizabeth. * 
Place of St. Mark, Venice 

Sea-piece 

Two small pictures . . 
Charles Xll. 

Apollo and Daphne . . 
Marquis of Lansdowne . 

PhaSton 

Sigismunda. 

Landscape 

Decapitation of St Paul . 

Cattle 

Animals • . • . . 
The Assumption . . . 



Cuyp. 

Scusoferrato. 

O. Pouuin, 

Correggio. 

PcdaTnedes. 

Saloator Bosa. 

Caracci. 

Guido. 

Kaufman. 

Caravaggio, 

Wouvermant. 

Carlo DoUe. 

Andrea del Sarto. 

Berghem, 

Vandyke, 

Bubens. 

Snyders. 

Guido, 

Titian. 
Janten, 



Canttletto. 

Vandervelde. 

Albano. 



Albano. 

Sir J. Beynoldt' 

Stubbs, 



Wilson. 
Guercino. 
Bosa di Tivdi, 
Snyders. 
Sabbatini, 



The ceilings of the saloon and 
dining-room were painted by Zuc- 
chi; and the house contains many 
other specimens of art, among which 
is a bust of the Earl of Morlev by 
Nollekens, and casts of Psyche, a 
Faun, and a Hebe by Canova. A 
collection of rare birds killed in the 
neighbourhood includes the Bohe- 
mian wax-wing, Montagu's harrier, 
short-eared owl, and siskin. 

Bickleiyh Vale and the Valley of thd 
Cod will be explored by all those who 



like to seek out Nature in her lonely 
retreats, and to commune with her in 
rocky dells and moorland solitudes. 
Such scenes are reached from Ply- 
mouth, by ascending the shore of 
the Laira to its termination at Long- 
bridge, and thence proceeding by road 
or rail (by walking; along it, which 
is allowed) to 

Plym Bridge (about 3 m. fh)m 
Plymouth), where the Vale of Bick- 
leigh commences. This is a de- 
lightful spot ; and the bridge a mossy 
old structure, partly hid by foliage, 
and based among the many-coloured 
pebbles of a rapid stream. Adjoin- 
mg it are a wayside chapel, with a 
niche for the figure of a saint; a 
rustic cottage, mantled with the rose 
and woo<ibme; and a narrow lane 
which climbs a hill towards Plymp- 
ton. You should ascend this hill 
for i m. to enjoy one of the finest 
bird's-eye views of Plymouth Sound, 
the estuary of the Laira, Mount Edg- 
cumbe, &c. The best point of view 
is occupied by Boringdon House, now 
a farmhouse, but anciently the resi- 
dence of the Parkers, now seated at 
Saltram and enjoying the. earldom of 
Morley. Boringdon House was hwiX 
about the middle of the 1 4th centy. ; 
but there are few remains of the old 
house. The hall, however, is still to 
be seen, and is a noble room, with 
a chimney-piece, ornamented with 
figures emblematical of Peace and 
Plenty, supporting the royal arms- 
(Charles I.), and date 1640. The 
views on each side of the lane are of 
a character to transport the enthusiast 
for scenery into "the seventh heaven." 
On the one side the splendid prospect 
of the Laira and Plymouth Sound: 
on the other a rude group of hills and 
highland woods, wild and rough, and 
perhaps darkened by clouds. From 
Plym Bridge the rail (the only path) 
winds through the wood and valley to 

Cann Quarry, a dark blue excava- 
tion in slate, finely contrasted by gay 
foliage, where the stone is drawn 
from the quarry and the drainage 
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efifected by watei^mac.iinerjr. Just 
beyond it is the Weir^hecuif in the 
shape of a crescent ; and at that spot 
the wanderer will plunge into the 
shady recesses of the wood, and 
pursue his way around the elbow of 
many a mossy rock, where he may 
obtain glimpses of rare nooks and 
seclusions, to 

Bichleigh Bridge (about 3 m. N. of 
Plym Bridge), from which the village 
of Bichleigh (with an Inn, the Maris- 
tow Arms) is about I m. distant to the 
1. A beautiful picture is framed by 
the ivy-clad arch of the bridge ; and 
another fine prospect will greet the 
traveller over a gate to the rt., where 
the road turns uphill towards the 
village. In Bickleigh the Ch. con- 
tains the tomb, helmet, and gauntlet 
of Sir Nicholas Slanning, with effigies 
of himself and his wife. His melan- 
choly death forms the catastrophe of 
Mrs. Bray*s novel of • Fitz of Fitz- 
fbrd.' A descendant of this Slanning 
was one of those Royalist warriors 
who were called ** the four wheels of 
Charles's wain" — 

*• Grenvllle, Godolphin, Trevannion, Slanning, 
slain.* ' 

By the churchyard wall is a per- 
fect cross, with a modem shaft. A 
church-path leads across the fields 
to the entrance of the far-ftoned 
Valley of the Cad at 

Shaugh Bridge, This is a singularly 
wild and romantic spot, where the 
Mew and Cad unite their noisy streams 
among antique oaks and rocks, and 
take the name of Plym. It highly 
deserves the attention of artists. 
Below the bridge are the remains of 
Grenofen, an old hunting- seat of the 
Slannings. Tradition has much to 
tell of the state in which this family 
lived here ; and the mossy bam with 
its gables, the rough hillside, and 
glittering river, will probably call 
the pencil and sketch-book into re- 
quisition. Above the bridge tower 
the crags which guard the entrance 
to the solitary glen ; and a steep road, 



threading a labyrinth of rocks, winds 
up the neighbouring hill to the vil- 
lage of Shaugh, where granite cottages 
and granite stones stand elbowing 
each other. Here there is a small 
Inn (the Thorn Tree), adapted to 
the wants of an angler or pedes- 
trian, and a venerable weather-beaten 
Ch. The churchyard contains among 
its mournful memorials one grand old 
tomb, in which, as the story goes, lie 
the remains of two sisters, such twins 
in affection that the decease of the 
one was the deathblow of the other. 
This is emblematically told by sculp- 
ture representing the union of 2 
hearts. 100 yds. E. of the ch., in a 
hedge fronting the end of the lane, is 
the remnant of a cross. On all sides 
the ground is cumbered by rocks, 
and the adjacent Valley of the Cad 
presents one of the wildest scenes 
imaginable. It is literally covered 
with granite, and the torrent comes 
roaring down the glen as though 
frenzied by the obstruction. The 
traveller may explore it with the 
greatest advantage (in a picturesque 
point of view) by descending the 1. 
bank of the stream from Cadaford 
Bridge (near which is seen a vast 
sweep of the moor, and Brent Tor in 
the distance). But although this 
feat was accomplished by the writer 
of. these directions, it is scarcely 
practicable. There is not even the 
ghost of a path ; and the brake is so 
thick, that with the coat and strength 
of a rhinoceros one might experi- 
ence some difficulty. By this rough 
course, however, we obtain the best 
view of the whimsical rock which 
rises from the rt. bank in the shape 
of a pillar, surmounted by a rude 
capital, and of the mighty Dewerstone, 
a cliff of most elegant proportions and 
beautiful tints, seamed in the manner 
peculiar to granite, and apparently 
bound together by bands of ivy. 
The summit of this rock was often 
the resort of a poet whose name will 
be always associated with the hills of 
his ikvourite Dartmoor^ and " on one 
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of the flat blocks on the ground above 
the Dewerstone — at the front, as it 
were, of the temple where he so often 
worshipped — is engraved the name 
of * Carrington* with the date of his 
death." Visitors are recommended, 
in the introduction to his poem of 
*■ Dartmoor,' to climb to the summit 
of this cliff; for "he who has suffi- 
cient nerve to gaze from the Dewer- 
stone into the frightful depth beneath, 
will be amply remunerated for the 
trouble which may be experienced in 
ascending. The rocks immediately 
l)eneath the view seem as if they had 
been struck at once by a thousand 
thunderbolts, and appear only pre- 
vented from bursting asunder by 
chains of ivy. A few wild flowers 
are sprinkled about in the crevices of 
the cliff, tufts of broom wave like 
golden banners in the passing breeze, 
and these, with here and there a 
mountain ash clinging half-way down 
the precipice, impart a wild animation 
to the spot." Superstition has con- 
nected a fantastic legend with the 
Dewerstone. In a deep snow, it is 
said, the traces of a cloven hoof and 
naked human foot were found ascend- 
ing to the highest summit ; and on 
stormy winter nights the peasant has 
heard the ** whist-hounds" sweeping 
through the rocky valley, with cry of 
dogs, winding of horns, and ** hoofs 
thick-beating on the hollow hill." 
Their unearthly " master " has been 
sometimes visible — a tall swart figure 
with a hunting-pole. Dewerstone is 
probably " Tiw^s-stan" the rock of Tiw, 
the Saxon deity from whom we derive 
the name of Tuesday. The laborious 
descent of the valley is by no means 
necessary for a view of the Dewer- 
stone, but the rocky features of the 
glen are seen to advantage by such a 
course. The granite cam of Shaugh 
Beacon rises close to the ch., and the 
only act incumbent on the traveller 
is to cross over this eminence to the 
Valley of the Cad. A short distance 
below it he may, perchance, pass in 
view of some blocks of stone so 



whimsically arranged as to resemble 
the figure of a huge warrior stretched 
at length on the hillside. On the 
moor, about 2 m. from Shaugh, on the 
road to Ivy Bridge, those curious in 
minerals will find some china-clay 
pits. N. of these works is a mutilated 
granite cross ; and between them and 
Shaugh an entrenchment commonly 
called the Roman Camp. It is a rect- 
angular enclosure formed by a lofty 
mound of earth thrown up from the in- 
side, and was therefore more probably 
a place of meeting or diversion than 
a camp. 

There are some other antiquities in 
the neighbourhood of Shaugh. About 
1 m. E. of Cadaford Bridge, on 
TrowlsfJDorthy Tor (which is of red 
granite), a pound of elliptical form, 
90 ft. by 70 ft., and the prostrate 
stones of a sacred circle some 18 ft. in 
diam. ; J m. furtlier E. a sacred circle 
about 70 ft. in diam., consisting of 8 
stones, 7 of which are erect, and con- 
nected with a stone avenue which 
runs towards a small stream called 
the Blackabrook. 

The stream of the Cad, says Mr. 
Rowe (Peramb. of Dartmoor), "is 
erroneously so called, as its source 
has from time immemorial been 
known as Flym Head, Cadaford 
does not necessarily mean ford of the 
Cad. Cad is a battle-field. Hence 
it may be conjectured on more satis- 
factory grounds that this bridge may 
have been so designated from some 
unrecoi'ded conflict on the neighbour- 
ing moors." It must be admitted, 
however, that Cad, as the name of a 
river, occurs in all Celtic districts, 
and that its recurrence at the mouth 
of the Laira — the Catwater — would 
seem to prove it was the old British 
name. Flym is Saxon. 

From Shaugh the excursion should 
be prolonged (though not on the 
same day), either by the moor or the 
Vale of the Mew or Meavy (skirting 
Roborough Down), to the villages of 
Meavy and Sheepstor, On the approach 
to the former (by valley) the granite 
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hill of Sheepstor is the engrossing ob- 
ject, and when in sunshine quite 
spectral in its appearance, its light 
aerial tints being contrasted by the 
woods and shaded yerdore of the 
valley. At Meayy there is an inn, 
favourite head-<iuarters with the an- 
gler, and the Mectoy Oak, a huge old 
tree, 27 ft in circumf., but bald at 
the top, and with a trunk so decayed 
as to form an archway through 
which a person may walk erect. 
It is supposed to have stood here in 
the time of King John. At the end 
of the village turn to the rt. to the 
brid^, near which, ap the road, is a 
granite cross, about 9 ft. high, in 
good preservation. A lane leads 
from this spot to a farmhouse, called 
Knolle, bearing on its front the date 
1610, and situated at the entrance to 
a romantic glen, in which there is a 
cascade. A path traverses the neigh- 
bouring hill to the rude village of 

Sheepstor^ which consists of a few 
cottages round an ancient granite 
ch. and still older school-house ; and 
from this place you should climb the 
eminence of Sheepstor (or Shittisior, 
as in old records), the fabled haunt 
of the Devonshire fairies, the Pixies, 
and where, certainly, the crevices 
in the huge mass of granite, which 
at the eastern end is precipitous and 
so fissured (like the rocks of the 
Cad) as to resemble basaltic co- 
lumns, would afford a rare seclusion 
and plenty of accommodation for such 
shy and tiny folk. The cavity which 
is said to be their fiivourite haunt is 
called the Pixies* hotise, and is formed 
by two rocks resting in a slanting 
position against the vertical side of 
the tor. Mrs. Bray informs us that 
the peasantry who venture to visit it 
still drop a pin as an offering to the 
pixy, and to this day it is considered 
a critical place for children to enter 
after sunset. The pixies are de- 
scribed as a race " invisibly small ; " 
yet, in the vulgar belief, they may be 
heard on dark nights riding the horses 
of the neighbouring &rmers, and 



** pounding their cider" within this 
cavern. According to Polwhele, the 
Pixies' house was selected as a hiding- 
place by one of the Elford family, 
who here successfhlly concealed him- 
self from Cromwell's troopers, and 
employed his leisure time in painting 
on the walls. From the summit of 
the hill a wild and beautiful prospect 
is unfolded. Close at hand rises a 
granitic cone, Lethitor by name, and 
perhaps the most elegantly formed of 
all the Dartmoor tors, but seen to 
most advantage from the half-re- 
claimed valley on the N. side of 
Sheepstor. If bound to Prince's 
Town, the traveller may steer direct 
from Sheepstor for its conspicuous 
ch. ; and if benighted on the moor, 
as happened to ourselves, may take 
the pole-star for his guide. About 1 
m. N. upon elevated ground, on the 
rt. side of the valley which extends 
towards Prince's Town, is Clacywell 
or ClasseniceU Pool, a small pond of 
water, lon^ believed to be un&,thom- 
able. It IS said that no bottom has 
been found in it with the ch. bell- 
ropes of Walkhampton, which tied 
together made a line of 90 fathoms. 
However, in 1844, when the Ply- 
mouth leet, which runs near it, was 
at a low ebb, the water was pumped 
in large quantities from this natural 
reservoir, and its depth ascertained. 
It probably occupies the shaft of an 
old mine, as the moor in its vicinity 
is much furrowed as by mining 
works. Sheepstor is traditionally 
rich in precious minerals, said to 
have been stored here by the pixies, 
and grains of gold are occasionally 
found in the streams below it. Long- 
stone, in this neighbourhood, was the 
ancient seat of the Elfords. 

About 8 m. E. of Sheepstor rises 
the Plym, at Plym Heady in a most 
desolate region ; and i m. W. of this 
source, in Langcoomb Bottom, on the 
W. bank of a feeder to the Plym, is 
a kistfxien of more than common in- 
terest, as it stands by itself in the 
midst of wild and lonely hills. The 
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cover has follen, but the old tomb is 
otherwise uninjured, and some of the 
stones which enclose it in a circle are 
still erect 

Short excursions may be made 
from Plymouth to the neighbouring 
villages ; such as Tamerton Foliot (p. 
108), St, Budeaux, and Egg Buckland. 
Near Tamerton Foliot is Warleigh 
(Rev. W. RadcliflPe); near St. Bu- 
deaux, an ivy-mantled tower of the 
old manor-house of Budochsheds ; 
near Egg Buckland, Widey Court 
(Miss Morshead), the head-quarters 
of Prince Maurice when he besieged 
Plymouth in 1643, and visited by the 
king in 1644. An historic interest 
also attaches to St. Budeaux's ch. 
and churchyard, for these were foi> 
tified by the royalists and stormed by 
the roundheads in 1646. 

The Eddystone Lighthouse, Wea- 
ther permitting, you will probably be 
tempted to visit this wonderful work, 
which, erected on a mere point in 
a stormy sea, affords a beacon and 
guiding-light to mariners. The Ed- 
dystone is a narrow rock of gneiss, 
situated 14 m. from Plymouth, daily 
submerged by the tide, and of most 
mournful celebrity as the scene of 
repeated disasters. For many years 
the iK)Ssibility of raising some struc- 
ture to mark this hidden danger bad 
been a mooted point with engineers, 
when, in 1696, Mr. Winstanley suc- 
ceeded in erecting a lighthouse, 
which he imagined to be as firmly 
seated as the rock itself. The build* 
ing was, however, scarcely complete 
before a furious storm engulfed it 
(1 703), together with its unfortunate 
projector. After a lapse of 3 years 
Mr. Rudyard constructed a second 
lighthouse, and this was better cal- 
culated to resist the watery element, 
but fell a prey to fire. It was then 
that Smeaton planned the present 
structure, taking, it is said, as his 
model the trunk of an oak, which 
so seldom succumbs to the tempest. 
This work was commenced in 1 757 
and finished in 1759, and the success 



with which it has braved the storms 
of 90 winters is sufficient proof of 
the skill of its projector. The case 
of the building is formed of granite, 
and so rooted in the rock by the 
means of dovetailing, that in met it 
forms a part of the Eddystone. The 
structure is 100 ft. in height and 26 
in diameter; and being situated so far 
from the land, with the strong waves 
sweeping around it, is truly impos- 
ing in its effect. ** Were there only 
a dark rock emerging from the sea in 
this lonely position, it would com- 
mand the presence of very unusual 
feelings in the breast ; but when to 
this is added a graceful building in- 
habited by man, growing as it were 
out of the bosom of the deep, the 
sensation produced is altogether sui 
generis and indescribable. We seem 
transported to a scene in some new 
kind of existence, to wit, a sea re- 
plete with islets and grotesque genii 
rising from its bed, assuming anon 
the forms of towers and such-like 
edifices." 



ROUTE 12. 

WALK ACROSS DARTMOOR, FROM TAVI- 
STOCK TO SOUTH ZEAL, BY CRAN- 
MERE POOL, AUG. 185.5. 

We followed the Okehampton road 
for about m., and then struck di- 
rectly across the moor, towards the 
position of Cranmere Pool, as well 
as we could conjecture it from the 
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Ordnance Map: onr companions a 
couple of moormen, whom we picked 
up on the road, both of whom pro- 
fessed much &miliarity with the 
country, but neither had ever been 
able to find the famous Pool, to which 
a kind of traditional mystery seems 
attached. Passed a solitary moor- 
land farm called Bedford, situated on 
a brook running S., which here fol- 
lows the line of junction of the 
altered rocks with the granite, on 
wl|ich latter we now emerged. Leav- 
ing these last enclosures, we made 
for Hcare Tor, a very bold pile of 
rocks, the summit of which we left a 
little to the 1. Hence the narrow 
gorge of Tavy Cleave is visible, and 
beyond it (S.E., in the direction of 
Cut Hill) the solitary tree called 
Watem Oak: to the S.W. a wide 
view over the Tavistock country and 
Cornwall ; thence descended to Rattle 
Brook, which we crossed a little above 
its junction with the Tavy, and thence 
across Amicombe Hill (2000 ft., De 
la Beche), making our landmark the 
height called Great Kneeset by the 
moormen, and in the Ordnance Map ; 
a very high point, reached by a gra- 
dual rise over ground becoming more 
and more boggy and broken. - Great 
Kneeset itself is crowned with the 
remains of a vallum of turf and loose 
stones. Hence a fine but exceedingly 
desolate view over the central region 
of the moor: Yes Tor rising very 
boldly to the N.W., yet seeming 
equalled in elevation by some of the 
dark undulations nearer us ; the only 
link with the cultivated world, a 
glimpse far down the valley of the 
West Okement. At this point the 
difficulty of the search began : our 
moormen knowing nothing about the 
matter, we followed the indication of 
the Ordnance Map, and proceeded E., 
keeping Great Kneeset and Links Tor 
as nearly as possible in a line behind 
us. We floundered through a mile or 
more of the worst bog over which it 
has been our lot to travel : heathy 
hummocky land, seamed in every di- 



rection with rents like crevasses, 5 or 
6 ft. deep, filled with black soil, to 
be jumped -across if possible, if not, 
waded through, avoidmg the soft and 
dangerous parts. After this bad 
travelling we discovered the object 
of our search, the black bed of a pool 
of about 2 or 3 acres in extent, almost 
destitute of water, while from its 
western extremity oozed the highest 
spring of the West Okement ; a spot 
remarkable for nothing but the sin- 
gular desolation and lifelessness of its 
vicinity. The Mere is the locality of 
an often-repeated legend: a spirit 
(Bingie by name) is confined in it by 
a conjurer, and condemned to the 
hopeless task of draining it with an 
oat-sieve ; but one day Bingie found 
a sheepskin on the moor, which he 
spread across the bottom of his oat- 
sieve, baled out the water, and drowned 
Okehampton town. Hence N.E. 
across the broad morassy plateau, 
keeping Yes Tor a little to the 1. by 
way of guide ; a round hill to our E. 
(Newlake?) appears to the eye as 
perhaps the highest point of the moor 
(only 192.5 ft., however, according to 
De la Beche). The broken bog is on 
this side a little less extensive, and 
more traversable than on the other. 
The abrupt peak of Steeperton Tor, 
and the well-known form of Cawsand 
Beacon beyond it, were soon visible 
to the N.E., and the latter became 
our landmark. Crossed the Taw a 
few hundred yards from its source, 
which is not in Cranmere Pool ac- 
cording to the common story, nor 
even in the morass around it, but in 
a well-defined little amphitheatre of 
heathy slopes, on the opposite side of 
which rises the Dart. Hence across 
difficult and fatiguing ground, pass- 
ing another brook in a marshy bot- 
tom, to Wild Tor or Wills Tof, a 
very conspicuous pile of castellated 
rocks. Near Wild Tor we struck a 
cart-track, used by the South Zeal 
folks to convey turf, which we fol- 
lowed for 6 or 6 m. across the eastern 
shoulder of Cawsand to South Zeal, 
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most edge of the moor. Time, from 
the point where we left the Tavistock 
and Okehampton road to South Zeal, 
about 6 hrs., stoppages included. 
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ROUTE 13. 

EXETER TO LAUNCESTON, BT OKE- 
HAMPTON. 

The road leaves Exeter by its 
western suburb, crossing the Exe by 
St. Thomas's Bridge. From the 
banks of the river it gradually rises 
so as to command one of the finest 
Tiews of Exeter, and then descends 
very sharply, by a deep cutting, into 
the valley of Alphington, which, with 
its green hillsides and flourishing 
orchards, forms a pleasant introduc- 
tiou into Devonshire. 

9 About I m. to the 1. Falford 
House (B. Fulford, Esq.), situated 
in a well-timbered park, and dating 
from the reign of Eliz. The estate 
has been the seat of this family since 
the time of Rich. I. During the 
Rebellion Fulford was garrisoned for 
the king, but taken by Fairfax in 
Dec. 1645. It contains family por- 
traits and a full-length of Charles I.* 

1 At a distance of ^ m. to the rt. 
the Perp. tower and ch. of Cheriton 
Bishop, on the road to which is Cheri- 
ton Cross, a granite fragment by the 
wayside, and an innkeeper bearing 
the singular geological patronymic 
of** Lias." ^ ^ ^ ' 

li A lane on the I. leads to Drews- 
teignton (1 m.), the Druids* Town on 
theTeign, (Rte. 11.) ri, Fuidge House, 
Beat of J. Norris, Esq., and Spreyton, 
with its weird old oak-tree 40 ft. in 
circumf. 

* The Fulford monuments are in the neigh- 
bouring ch. of Dunrford. 



\\ About 2 m. to the I., and close 
to the road from Moreton to Oke- 
hampton, is the cromlech called the 
Spinsters' Rock, 

4^ The road has now become in- 
teresting from its approach to Dart- 
moor. The naked eminence of Cauc- 
sind Beacon (alt. 1 792 ft.) towers up 
to the 1. of the traveller, who here- 
about crosses the river Taw, and a 
small fraction of the moor studded 
with waterpools and stones, rt. the 
village of -SomM Tawton. 

4i Okehampton. (Rte. 2.) For the 
remainder of this route see Rte. 2. 



ROUTE 14. 

NORTH DEVON RAILWAY — CREDITON, 
CHULHLEIGH, BARNSTAPLE, INSTOW, 
BIDEFORD. 

Exeter (Rte. 3). The line runs 
northward by the vale of the Greedy, 
passing on rt Pynes House, seat of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, Bart. 

4j Newton St. Cyres Stat, I. New- 
ton Home, J. Quicke, Esq., whose fa- 
mily has possessed it since the reign 
of Elizabeth. 2 m. beyond Newton 
the line passes Downes, J. W. BuUer, 
Esq. (rt), and leaves the river Creedy. 

2i Crediton Stat, (Rte. 2.) In its 
vicinity are Shobrook Park, J. H. Hip- 
pesley, Esq., and Creedy Park, Sir H. 
Davie, Bart. rt. 6 m. on the road to 
Tiverton, the camp of Cadbury Castle 
(Rte. 2) ; N. 3i m. Old Dowrish House 
(p. 4). 

6J Coplestone Stat., where the vil- 
lage is known for its ancient cross 
(Rte. 2). 

If Morchard Bead Stat. rt. Mor- 
chard Bishops, 2 m. The line has here 
entered the vale of the Taw, which it 
is to follow to its destination. 
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3 1/jpford Stat., from which Denridge 
and Pidley, once the seat of the Radford 
and St. Leger families, but now farm- 
houses, are respectively 3 and 4 £. 
Bury, ^ m. S. on the 1. bank of the 
river, and KeUandy 1 m. S. on the road 
to Zeal Monachorum, are also old 
knanor-houses. 

4J Eggesford Stat, 1 m. N. of Eg- 
gesford, property of the Hon. Newton 
Fellowes, who resides at Howard 
House, in the adjoining parish of 
Wemworthy. At Eggesford the Eg- 
gesford hounds are kennelled, rt 
Im.— 

CImlmleigh (Inn: King's Arms), a 
small market-town, near the junction 
of the Little Dart with the Taw, and 
on the Roman road from Exeter into 
Cornwall by Stratton. A beautiful 
roodscreen is the chief thing to be 
noticed in it, but in the neighbour- 
hood are some fine old houses. W., 
between the rail and the road to Barns- 
staple you may find Colleton Barton 
(J. Russell, Esq.), built 1612, and rich 
in antique carving; N. 1^ m. Leigh 
House (R. Preston, Esq.), of Eliz. date ; 
and 5^ m. E., near the fiirmhouse of 
Affeton Barton, the ruins of the splen- 
did seat of the Affeton family in the 
Idth and 14th cents., consisting of 
a gate-tower with spiral staircase. 
Affeton was subsequently occupied 
by the Stuckleys ; and the neighbour- 
inff ch. of E, Worlington (a curious 
old building with a wooden spire) 
contains a sumptuous monument to 
Sir Thomas Stuckley, whose brother 
was CromwelFs chaplain. 

2^ South Molton Road Stat, rt. 8 
m. South Molton (Rte. 16), and near it 
Castle Hill, seat of Earl Fortescue. 
rt. 2 m. King's Nympton Pai% J. Tan- 
ner, Esq. 

3 Portsmouth Arms Stat., where the 
inn is on the banks of the Taw and 
the high road to Barnstaple. 

4^ Umherleigh Stat., on the road 
from S. Molton to Torrington. rt. 3 
m. Chittlehampton. 7i m. S. Molton. 
1. 1 m. Athermgton ; 7 m. Torrington. 
4^ m. Arom this stat. the RIy. passes , 



through some of the prettiest scenery 
in the Taw valley, where the ch. of 
Bishop's Tawton rises on the rt., and 
1. the woods of Tawstock Court, seat of 
the Wreys. 

7 Barnstaple Stat. (Rte. 15), where 
those who are bound to Ilfraoomhe 
(11 m.) and to Lynton (19 m.) will 
leave the tnun. The line now tra- 
verses the low ground by the river, 
which soons expands into an estuary. 

3 Fremington Pill Stat., the boun- 
dary of the deep water. 

3^ Instow Stat., at the junction of 
the Taw and the Torridge, and adjoin- 
ing the modem watering-place. The 
view embraces the sea and the distant 
isle of Lundy. 

2i Bideford Sta{. (Rte. 15), where 
the traveller is within reach of ro- 
mantic Clovelly, distant Urn. 



ROUTE 15. 

LYNMOUTH AND LYNTON TO HART- 
LAND, BY COMBE MABTIN, ILFRA- 
COMBE, BARNSTAPLE, BIDEFORD, 
AND CLOVELLY. 

Lynmouth, (Inn: Lyndale Hotel.) 
Lynton, (Inns: Castle Hotel, excel- 
lent; Valley of Rocks Hotel; Globe 
Inn.) At Lynton telescopes are em- 
ployed at the rival houses for the 
prompt discovery of the approaching 
traveller. He had better, therefore, 
determine beforehand on his inn, or 
he may become a bone of contention 
to a triad of postboys, who wait with 
additional horses at the bottom of tiie 
hill to drag the carriage to its desti- 
nation. 

Lynton and Lynmouth are situ- 
ated on the outskirts of Exmoor, amid 
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scenes far finer than any other of 
the southern counties can boast ; cha- 
racterised by subalpine valleys, impe- 
tuous streams, wild gloomy ridges, 
and precipices and crags which 
would elicit admiration even in moun- 
tainous Wales. Two noisy torrents 
here effect a junction close upon the 
sea, the E. Lyn flowing with hoarse 
murmurs down a magnificent ravine, 
the W. Lyn winding a less imposing 
but lonely and richly wooded valley. 
So sharp is the descent of these rivers 
from the moor, that they suddenly 
swell after rain of any continuance, 
and at these times present a spectacle 
of g^ndeur which the beholder will 
not easily forget. The waters then 
rush down with a mighty noise, and 
a speed the eye cannot follow; the 
woods shake as if agitated by a furious 
wind; spray and the ruins of trees 
are flung aloft in the air ; while the 
din is occasionally varied by dull 
sounds like thunder, as rocks pass 
down the channel. 

Lynmouth is seated at the mouth 
of these formidable streams, and is so 
shut in by a precipice called Lyn Cliff 
and fir-clad heights, that it bears no 
fknciful resemblance to a mountain- 
bound village. A steep winding road 
leads from Lynmouth to Lynton, 
which is not placed in quite so inter- 
esting a position as its neighbour, but 
is raised above the noise of the tor- 
rent, and commands a view of the 
dark ridges of Exmoor, and of that 
which separates Lyndale from the 
sea. 

Lynmouth is thus described by the 
late Robert Southey : — " My walk to 
Ilftacombe led me through Lyn- 
mouth, the finest spot, except Cintra 
and the Arrabida, that I ever saw. 
Two rivers join at Lynmouth. You 
probably know the hill-streams of 
Devonshire ; each of these flows down 
a combe, rolling down over huge 
stones like a long waterfall; imme- 
diately at their junction they enter 
the sea, and the rivers and the sea 
make but one sound of uproar. Of 



these combes, the one is richly wooded 
— the other runs between 2 high, 
bare, stony hills. From the hill be- 
tween the two is a prospect most mag- 
nificent ; on either hand combes, and 
the river before the little village— the 
beautiful little village, which, I am 
assured by one who is fiuniliar with 
Switzerland, resembles a Swiss vil- 
lage. This alone would constitute 
a view beautiful enough to repay the 
weariness of a lon^ journey ; but, to 
complete it, there is the blue and 
boundless sea, for the faint and feeble 
line of the Welsh coast is only to be 
seen on the rt hand if the day be 
perfectly clear. Ascending from Lyn- 
mouth up a road of serpentining per- 
pendicularity, you reach a lane, which, 
by a slight descent, leads to the Val- 
ley of Stones, a spot which is one of 
the greatest wonders indeed in the 
West of England, and would attract 
many visitors if the woods were pas- 
sable by carriages. Imagine a narrow 
vale between 2 ridges of hills some- 
what steep : the southern hill turfed : 
the vale, which runs from east to 
west, covered with huge stones and 
fragments of stone amon^ the fern 
that fills it ; the northern ndge com- 
pletely bare, excoriated of all turf and 
all soil, the very bones and skeleton of 
the earth ; rock reclining upon rock, 
stone piled upon stone, a huge terrific 
mass. A [mlace of the pre-Adamite 
kings, a city of the Anakim must 
have appeared so shapeless, and yet 
so like the ruins of what had been 
shaped after the waters of the flood 
subsided. I ascended with some toil 
the highest point ; 2 large stones in- 
clining on each other formed a rude 
Sortal on the summit. Here I sat 
own. A little level platform, about 
2 yds. long, lay before me, and then 
the eye immediately fell upou the 
sea, mr, very far, below. I never 
felt the sublimitpr of solitude before." 
A week or a fortnight may well be 
passed at either of these places. Lyn- 
ton is generally preferred by visitors 
who spend their time in exploring the 
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neighbourhood, but Lynmouth has 
greater charms as a residence, and 
will be chosen by those who like to 
have a mountain scene always in 
yiew, and to watch the clouds curling 
about the heights. The neighbour- 
hood is a paradise for anglers; the 
Lyns, and the other streams of Ex- 
moor, swarm with trout, and their 
pursuit necessarily leads the fisher- 
man through wild and romantic 
scenes. The mode of lionising the 
neighbourhood is on pony or donkey- 
back, or, far better, on foot. The 
roads are ill adapted for carriages, 
being steep and circuitous. Posting 
is therefore both tedious and expen- 
sive. The stranger should be in- 
formed that the hotels will board him 
by the week at a cheaper rate than 
they will furnish bed and meals 
separately, and that the charge for 
ponies is less when they are taken by 
the day. 

The chief points of interest in the 
neighbourhood are — 

1. Lyndale, Valley of Bocks, Lee 
Abbey, Lee Bay, 

2. Valley of the W. Lyn, 

3. ffeddm's Moitth. 

4. Simonsbath, 

5. Brendan valley. 

6. Glenthome ; path along the Ex- 
moor coast, 

7. Porlocky Bossmgton Hill, Dunkery 
Beacon, Oulbime, 

No. 1 may be seen in one day ; 2 
and 3 may be comprised in the route 
to Combe Martin and Ilfracombe ; 4 
should be made the object of a 
separate day's excursion; the same 
may be said of Nos. 5 and 6, 
although it is quite possible to in- 
clude them in one ramble; 7 may 
have been already seen by the tra- 
veller <Mi his road to Lynton. 

First then for Lyndale and the 
Valley of Rocks. Starting from 
Lynton, the stranger should descend 
to Lynmouth through the shrubbery 
of Lynton^ Cottage (Mrs. Sandford), 
having given orders that his pony 
should be taken round to await him 



below. lie will next visit the grounds 
of Sir WUliam Herries, which occupy 
the ravine through which the W. 
Lyn comes hurrying under Lyn Cliff, 
where it falls in a cascade. Having 
fully explored this romantic retreat, 
he is advised to mount his pony and 
proceed up the Alpine gorge of the 
El Lyn, or Lyndale, as far as the 
junction of 2 branches of the river, 
at a spot prettily named 

Waters* Meet (about 2 m.). Here the 
scenery is most beautiful. The ddes 
of the ravine are covered with woods, 
the haunt of the wild deer of Ex- 
moor, and rocks in various places 
protrude as cliffs, or lie coated with 
moss under the oaks on the hillside. 
Far below, where the foamy torrents 
unite, stands a rural little cottage, 
the property of the Rev. W. S. Halli- 
day of Glenthome. From this spot 
you can proceed ^ m. further to Ilfcrd 
Bridges, and thence cross the hills to 
Lyn Cliff, or, if on foot, you can 
climb from Waters* Meet at once in 
the same direction. The view of 
Lyndale from these heights, and the 
grandeur of the surrounding country, 
will be ample recompense for the 
fatigue of the ascent. After con- 
templating the depths of the valley, 
raise your eyes to the dark ridges of 
Exmoor stretching in deep pmple £. 
and W. and N. to the sea. At the 
close of the autumn these desolate 
hills have donned their most gloomy 
garb and are in character with 
wintry skies. Arrived at Lyn Cliff, 
you must gain a point a little E. of 
the summer-house, so as to command 
the length of the gorge. Countesbury 
and its ch. will be seen aloft in the 
distance, on so dreary a hill that jou 
will shiver to think of a winter's night 
in that forlorn and ex|)0sed village. 
I^yn Cliff is a good point for a view 
of the ledge on which Lynton, it is 
said, looks dropped by chance, and of 
the hollow in which Lynmouth lies 
embedded. Hence also you may 
travel in imagination some dis* 
tance towards Porlock, for the up- 
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land of Couotesbiiry is open before 
you, and the brown moor stretching 
beyond it for miles ; whilst an idea 
may be gained of the size of the hills 
by carrying yuur eye from the depths 
of the valley to the distant summits. 
From Lyn Cliflf the wanderer can 
descend to Lynbridge, Cherry Bridge, 
or Barhrick Mill, and at any of these 
places cross the W. Lyn and return 
to Lynton by a horse-road opposite 
Lynbridge. He will probably have 
returned to his hotel about the time 
for a luncheon. He can next pro- 
ceed to the 

Valley of Bocks, This wild and 
interesting scene is about I m. W. of 
Lynton, and approached either by 
the North Walk above the cliflF, or by 
a carriage-road. The former should 
be selected. It is a path cut midway 
along a rapid slope of about 700 ft., 
and forms, perhaps, the most re- 
markable terrace in the kingdom, 
commanding a vast extent of ocean, 
the doud-like mountains of Wales, 
the gorge of the E. Lyn (in perspec- 
tive), and a sweep of dreary coast 
terminated by the Lynmouth Foreland. 

The rocks of the far-famed valley 
may astonish the traveller when they 
first break upon his view, rising 
abruptly from the face of the slope in 
crags and pinnacles. In a few minutes 
be will be passing below them, and 
with some little trepidation, for they 
threaten destruction to everything 
beneath, piled in fanciful shapes, 
dividing the clouds as thejr hurry 
past, and so overlianging their bases, 
that, apparently, a breath of wind 
would hurl them down the hill. 
One is known as the Chimney Bock, 
and another, which throws its shadow 
on you as you turn into the valley, 
by the whimsical name of Bugged 
Jack. Having threaded this critical 
pass, the traveller will find himself 
upon the greensward of the valley ; 
the Castle Bock rising like some Nor- 
man ruin on the rt., and the crag 
called the Devil's Cheesewring, or 
Cheese-press, from the hillside op- 



posite. He is now in the heai t of the 
stony vale, which descends obliquely 
towards the sea, but at a great eleva- 
tion, and will probably rest to con- 
template the wild and smgular scene. 
He may ponder meanwhile on the 
probability of a mighty torrent having 
once rolled through this trough-way 
to the sea, and of the land having 
been afterwards upraised to its present 
position. A human interest also 
attaches to this lonely glen. From 
time immemorial it has been known 
as the Danes ; and tradition acquaints 
us that a party of those marauders, 
when pursued from a neighbouring 
village, were here overtaken and 
slaughtered ; and in connection with 
the legend it is a curious circumstance 
that a number of bones have been 
lately discovered in cutting a path 
up the Castle Rock. 

You will ascend the Castle Rock. 
This, at one time, was a feat requiring 
some agility ; but a few years ago 
one John Norman received permission 
from the lord of the manor to make 
paths and destroy rocks that he might 
levy toll on the stranger. It must be 
allowed that he has executed his 
work in a masterly manner. The 
walk along the din is worthy of a 
Telford, and the path up the Castle 
enables the veriest cowani to ascend 
to the summit ; but the native wild- 
ness of this huge ruinous crag is gone 
for ever. On all sides it is covered 
with rubbish; a terrace has been 
levelled near the top, and, sad to 
relate, the weather-beaten rocks liave 
been actually hewn into seats and 
tables. Here the destructive Norman 
has fixed his habitation, and waylays 
the traveller, on whom the extreme 
beauty of the prospect has made a 
generous impression. Here may be 
seen, unless the aforesaid Norman 
has rolled the stone over the preci* 
pice, a block of several tons weight, 
so nicely balanced, that a heave of a 
crowbar would send it thundering to 
the sea ; and at the base of the cliffs 
the mouths of several caverns which 
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are said to extend a long vay under- 
ground, and cau be visited by one 
of Norman's paths. The view is, of 
course, very extensive, and in a 
westerly direction the eye ranges 
from DxUy Point and Lee Bay to 
the great promontory of High Year, 
From the terrace a stair-way has 
been cut to the summit, and the steps 
afford several good sections of fossil 
shells. After his visit to the Castle 
Rock the traveller can descend to 
the beach at the end of tiie valley, 
and examine the cliff which, in a^ 
pearance, is identical with the vesi- 
cular voicanic ash of Brent Tor. He 
should also direct his attention to the 
pile of rocks called the Cheese-press^ 
and explore the wilderness of pinna- 
cles and crags around the Chimney 
Hook waA Rugged Jack, The walk may 
be extended to Duty Point, just W. of 
the valley, and a little further to 

Lee Bay (1^ m. from Lynton), a 
magnificent crescent of foliage and 
heights. At one part of it, called 
Crock Meadows, a small landslip has 
occurred. Behind the shelter of Duty 
Point stands 

Lee Abbey f the modem mansion 
of C. Bailey, Esq., containing a 
number of curiosities, sometimes 
shown to strangers. Adjoining the 
house are artificial ruins. Here, 
in former times, stood the splendid 
abode of the De Wchehalse, a 
noble family of Holland, who, about 
1570, during the persecution of the 
Protestants by Alva, escaped with 
their property to England. In the 
reign of Charles II. Sir Edward de 
Wchehalse was the head of this house, 
and one of the most powerful barons 
in the W. of England, but his daughter, 
his only child, proved the unfortunate 
cause of destruction to the fkmily. She 
was wooed and won by a nobleman 
in high &vour with James II. ; but 
the lover proved faithless, and the 
deserted maiden was one day found 
lifeless under the rocks of Dutv Point. 
The fiither in vain sought redress by 
petitioning the king, and, when Mon- 



mouth landed at Lyme, De Wchehalse 
and his adherents hastened to support 
him. After the battle of Sedgemoor 
the unhappy parent returned to Lyn- 
ton, but the emissaries of the king 
were soon despatched to apprehend 
him, and, on their approach by the 
neighbouring valley, De Wchehalse 
and the remainder of his family em- 
barked in a boat to escape. The night 
was, however, stormy, and they are 
supposed to have all perished, as they 
were never heard of again. The mo- 
nument and shield of De Wchehalse 
m^ be seen in Lynton church. 

Every traveller who visits Lynton 
should make a point of excursing 
to Simonsbath, the seat of Frederick 
Knight, Esq., situated in the centre 
of Exmoor Forest, 9 m. from Lynton. 
The highland district which may be 
comprehended under the denomina- 
tion of 

Exmoor occupies an area of about 
14 sq. m. The forest alone con- 
sists of 20,000 acres, and a few 
years ago was entirely uncultivated, 
a wild and eloomy wilderness, co- 
vered with heather and enlivened 
only by the mumc of its lonely 
streams. On the N.E. this hilly 
district attains its greatest elevation, 
rising in the superb brown mountain, 
Dunkery Beacon, to an altitude of 
1668 feet, the coast throughout being 
remarkable for its general elevation, 
and for valleys of a subalpine cha- 
racter, of which the traveller has a 
fiine example in the gorge of the E. 
Lyn. The W. of the moor attains a 
height little inferior to Dunkery Bea- 
con, Chapman Barrows being 1540 ft., 
and Span Head 1610 ft above the 
level of the sea. The forest, forming 
the nucleus of this desolate region, is 
now in the hands of improvement, 
but extensive tracts of it still remain 
in their original condition, delighting 
the eye by the grandeur of their un- 
broken outline and the rich beauty 
of their colour. An act of parliament 
for its enclosure was obtained in 
1815, when it was purchased of the 
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crown hj the late John Knight, Esq., 
a gentleman of fortune, who com- 
menced building a residence at Si^ 
monsbath, and encircled the whole 
forest by a ring fence. The greater 
part of Exmoor lies within the border 
of Somersetshire, and differs from the 
granite waste of Dartmoor in having 
a surface free of rocks. Indeed, its 
height, and consequent exposure, ap- 
pear to be the principal drawbacks to 
Its successful cultivation, although it 
must be allowed that the hard sand- 
stones below the soil, being little 
liable to decompose, are unfavourable 
to that end. The forest has been long 
known for a breed of ponies, and as 
the haunt of red deer, which are still 
preserved by its proprietor. They come 
trooping down the valleys on the skirts 
of the moor, and are often numerous 
in the Brendon woods on the E. Lyn, 
and are hunted every year, the hounds 
being kept either at Lynmouth or 
Dulverton in Somerset, according as 
the deer may be on the N. or the S. 
side of the moor. 

The road from Lynton to Simons- 
bath ascends Lyndale to llford 
Bridges, and there divides into 4 
branches. On rt one climbs the hill 
towards Barbrick Mill, and another 
passes up the valley to Combe Fork, 
seat of W. Collard, Esq. Forward, a 
third runs direct for the heights of the 
moor, where it joins the fourth, which 
turns 1. from llford Bridges, up a 
ladder-like hill towards Brendon ch. 
Having ascended to the upper regions 
(by either of the two roads last-men- 
tioned), the traveller will have 8cob 
HQl on his 1., a heathery eminence, on 
which the deer are frequently to be 
seen in the early morning and even- 
ing. He will then proceed by a good 
and easy road along the moor, proba- 
bly lost in astonishment at the extent 
of the wild country which will open 
around him. To the rt. he may 
observe the hills in which the Barle 
and the Exe have their fountains; 
and in whose vicinity are the bogs 
called the Black Pits and MoU*s 

[Deo. ir Corn.] 



Chamber (now cultivated ; 4 m. from 
Simonsbath, and 1 m. fh>m the Black 
Pits), in which a farmer of that 
name is said to have been lost with 
his horse when hunting. He will 
enter the ancient forest, now the*pro- 
perty of Mr. Frederick Knight, at 
the double gates aci-oss the road. He 
will there notice the views rt. and 1., 
and also the ring fence, as yet the 
only intruder (save the road) on the 
solitary scene. 1 m. 1. of the double 
gates, in a l>ottom called the Warren, 
are some remains of a building once 
the stronghold of the Doones of Badge' 
worthy^ a daring gang of robbers who 
infested the borders of the moor at 
the time of the Commonwealth, and 
of whom the tradition is still extant. 
They are said to have been natives 
of another part of England, and to 
have entered Devonshire about the 
time of Cromwell's usurpation. It 
is certain that for many years they 
were a terror to the mrighbourhood 
of Lynton, and long succeeded in 
levying black mail on the farmers, 
and in escaping with their booty to 
this lonely retreat, where none dared 
to follow. At length, however, they 
committed so savage a murder that 
the whole couutry was aroused, and a 
large party of the peasantry, having 
armed themselves, proceeded at once 
to Badgeworthy, and captured the 
entire ^ftag. This exploit ended the 
career of the Doones, for they were 
shortly afterwards tried for their nu- 
merous crimes, and deservedly exe- 
cuted. 1^ m. beyond the double 
eates the traveller will pass the Exe, 
here a rivulet, draining from the bogs, 
called the chains, where the moor is 
impressively desolate. Beyond it, from 
the top of the hill, he wiU look down 
the valley of the Barle, and upon 
Simonsbath, to which he will now 
by degrees descend. On the 1. he will 
observe the wiJl and towers (of very 
black stone) commenced by the late 
Mr. Knight, but now ruinous, like his 
unfinished mansion. Simonsbath is 
truly a romantic spot — a solitary set- 
o 
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tlement in a dell some little height 
iU)ove the Barle. It consists of Mr. 
Knight's unfinished mansion, now a 
picturesque ruin, a small house ad- 
joining it, occupied occasionally as a 
residence by me present lord of Ex- 
moor, and various outbuildings, in- 
eluding the workshop of a blacksmith, 
the yard of a carpenter, and the store 
of a grocer and general dealer. On 
one side a stream foams down a height, 
and falls abruptly into a drcular rock 
basin close to thie road ; and around 
the house are a number of fine old 
trees, originally planted as shelter to 
a rough bouse of entertainment, which 
occupied the site before Mr. Knight 
became the owner of the fewest. 
The view from the spot is wild and 
delightful. The Barie courses along 
a vidley between swelling moorland 
hills, and the eye ranges down a 
Tista of promontories which ^ suc- 
cessively bend the river from side to 
^de. Here you may conveniently 
picnic, and may wash down your 
rq>ast with delicious milk, which the 
grocer will be happy to provide ; or, 
according to yo«r humour, yon may 
stretch your sinews up some nei^- 
bouring height, or brace the body 
generaUy by a plunge into the original 
Simon*8 Baih, a crystal pool on the 
river above the house, so called, it is 
said, from one Simon, an outlaw, who 
had a stronghold (Simonsbury ) on the 
Somersetshire moors; and here the 
dreamer should be informed that this 
Simon, in all probabilitv, is no other 
than King Sigmund or the ' Niebe- 
lungen,' well known to the Anglo- 
Saxons, — for this pool on the Barle 
is a very suitable place for recalling a 
" vision of old romance.*' Simons- 
bath is the focus of several roads 
which were cut across the forest by 
the late Mr. Knight ; E. to Red Deer 
2 m., and Exford 5 m. ; W. to South 
Molton II m. ; N. to Challacombe 
6 m., and Lynton (the higher road) 
9 m. By ascending for a short dis- 
tance the hill towards Red Deer, you 
may gain a fine view of the dark 



walls of the rain, which are seen 
fbom it to advantage rising amcmg 
the trees. Since the year 1841 the 
farmis on Exmoor have been chiefly 
under the mana^ment of Mr. Robert 
Smith, the resident agent of Mr« 
Knight, and und^ his superinten* 
dence upwards of 4000 acres hxy^ 
been let on lease, in addition to the 
land previously occupied. The water* 
meadows made by this gentleman 
are well worth the attention of Ukmk 
interested in agriculture. 

Another beautiful and favourite 
ride from Lynton is by the foUowiUff 
course. Ascend Lyndale to Ilford 
Bridges. Take the road on the 1. 
to Brendan Church. Descend into 
the vailey of Brendon (a ^endid 
ravine much resemUing Lyndsde), 
and proceed to the Lynton and Por* 
lock road; returning by Countes- 
bury HilL 

Glenthome, the seat of the Rev. 
W. S. Halliday, is dtuated in a 
singularly romantic dell on the Ex- 
moor coast, about 5 m. &om L^ton 
for a person on foot by Mr. HaUiday's 
coast'^ath, and 8 m. for carriages, 
as the road on its desc^^t to Gkn^ 
thome b drawn out by manv twists 
and turns. The coast-^th deserves 
to be particularly described. Comi- 
mendng a little beyond Countesbury, 
and running through Glenthorne to 
Porlock, it is cut on the side of the 
huge sea-slopes, and commands at all 
points views of the Welsh mountains 
and Bristol ChanneL It is <»lled a 
horse-path, but few would venture 
along it otherwise than on foot. It 
passes round several deep recesses, 
each with its stream and wood of 
oaks, and, approaching Glenthorne, 
is girt by rocks, superb in colour, 
and here and there by old trees most 
wonderful in form, flattened, as it 
were, by the wind against the hill- 
side, to which they seem to ding with 
fantastic arms. At several points are 
seats of rosy stone, and these Uke the 
rock are festooned with creepers, 
ferns, andmosses. Beyond the grounds 
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of Glenihome the path proceeds to 
Culbone and Porlock through oak 
coppice; but at intervals are deep 
l^olkfws, worn hy the streams,, and 
these are invariably filled with trees 
of considerable uze. Below, on the 
<dii&, the traveller will remark the 
contortions of the strata. 

The road from Lynmouth ascends 
at once to a height of about 1100 ft., 
and proceeds on that level to the 
descent to Glenthome. i m. short 
of Coimteshury^ 1^ nu, is an old camp 
(rt. of the road) commandingan exr 
cellent view of the ravine at Waters' 
Meet ; and, 3^ m. beyond this village, 
the boundary of Mr. Hallidi^'s pro- 

e^rty, called Cosgates Feet Qate, 
ere the traveller will see, on the U 
the camp of Oldbarrow^ known as one 
of the most perfect in Devonshire ; 
and he will look down upon the 
woods of Glenthome, to which he will 
now descend by a series of zigzags. 
The house is situated about 1000 ft. 
below the Porlock road, and 50 above 
the ^ore, at the base of mountainous 
slopes, thickly wooded and garnished 
with heather and fern. It stands on 
a small gsassy platform abutting on 
the diff, and a little to the W. of a 
beautiful dingle by which a stream 
and a path descend to the beach. 
Witiun the numsion, which is oe<- 
casionally shown, are many curiosi- 
ties—antiquities from Greece and 
Itaty, a collection of armour, rare 
cahmets, and among some pictures 
the Spectre Ship, by Severn, in illus- 
tration of Coleridge's ' Ancient Ma- 
riner.' In the servants' hall there 
is a fireplace which belonged to 
Card. Wolsey, and on Palermo Point, 
above the house, a group of marbles 
from Athens and Corinth. The 
scenery, however, is the chief attrac- 
tion of Glenthome, and let no visitor 
neglect to explore the paths on the 
sea-slopes E. of the house. They run 
through a wood of most venerable 
oaks, man;^ twisted in fanciful shapes, 
and one, in particular, forming an 
arch over the path. 



Another excurnon from Lynton is 
UiJPorlook (including Culbone), 13 m. 
post. The road is that to Glen- 
thome as far as the boundaty of 
Somerset. 

From the border the road traverses 
the long rid^e of Oare ffill, black 
moors stretchmg in advance for miles, 
and occasionally perhaps varied by 
one of those grand cloud efiects, when 
nusts come whirling over the hiUs in 
wreaths, and here and there open to 
show patches of green as briUiant as 
chrysophrase. The descent to Por- 
lock is finer of Us kind than anything 
in Devonshire — on the rt. the wild 
mountain of Dunkeir, and a middle 
^und of woods and hollow glens ; 
in front the rugged ridge of Bossing^ 
ton and the broad vale oi Podoch 
(bearing some resemblance to that 
filmed Welsh scene on the Clwyd) ; 
on the 1. a creseent^shaped bay» the 
Bristol Channel, and the many-co- 
loured mountains of Wales. At Por- 
lock (Handbook for Somenet} there 
is a humble but hospitable little inn 
(the Ship), garnished with antlers 
of the red deer; and the travelleir 
may here well spend a cby or two in 
making the atc^it of Jhmkery B€a^ 
Qom, which has a base 12 m. in cir- 
cumference, and commands perhi^ 
the noblest prospect in the W. of 
England, the summit, crowned with 
the remains of old fire-beacons, being 
about 5 m. distant ; and in excur^ng 
alonff the coast by Ashley Combe 
(Earl of Lovelace) to the remarkable 
hamlet of Culbone (3 m.), consisting 
of some cottages and a miniature ch., 
** situated in as extraordinary a spot 
as man in his whimsicality ever fixed 
on for a place of worship," so shut in 
by woods and hills 1200 ft. high as 
to be excluded from the sun for 3 
months in the year. From Ashley 
Combe he should also walk or ride 
up a wooded glen to a farm of Lord 
Lovelace's caUed the Pet, situated in 
a gloomy but most imposing amphi- 
theatre, chiselled by some streams 
from the black hills of the moor, 
O 2 
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One on foot can scramble to the sum* 
mit, and return by high road to Por- 
lock, but the path for horses has been 
lately overwhelmed by a landslip. 
You should also not forget to walk 
about 2 m. on the Minehead road for 
a view of Hdnicote (Sir T. D. Acland, 
Bart.). You will there behold a back- 
ground of the dark mountainous 
Dunkery, a mid distance of ferny 
glens and heights most beautifully 
wooded, and a foreground of slopes 
rising in graceful undulations from a 
vale. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that cultivation will never ascend 
Dunkery, which now, in its sombre 
garniture of heather, may well be the 
delight of the proprietor of Holnicote. 
Xhis neighbourhood more properly 
belongs to the Handbook of Somerset 
(in which it is fully described), but it 
may be added that Bossington Hill is 
traversed by paths which command 
certainly a far more beautiful though 
not so extensive a view as Dunkery ; 
tod that there is a curious cavern at 
the sea-point of the hill. 

The stranger, before he leaves Lyn- 
ton, should explore the course of the 
W. LtfUf and that remarkable valley 
(^>ening to the sea at Heddon*s Mouth, 
about 6 m. W. ; but both may be 
seen in his route to Combe Murtin 
and Ilfracombe. (An omnibus runs 
to Barnstaple on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days. According to the charges of 
postboys, Lynton is 47 m. from 
Bridgewater, 13 from Porlock, and 
20 fi^m Ilfracombe.) 

There are three roads by which he 
can proceed to Ilfracombe from Lyn- 
ton. Should he select the circmtous 
and comparatively uninteresting car- 
riage-road, he can visit Combe Martin 
(alx>ut 15 m.)^ but will travel by 
Faracombe (6 m.), and leave Hed- 
don's Mouth a long way to the N. ; 
and Combe Martin also will escape 
him, unless he keeps a wary eye on 
his driver, as it is a common trick 
with these worthies to forget their 
orders, and hurry direct from Lyn- 
ton to Ilfracombe. The other roads 



are adapted only for horsemen or 
pedestrians, but are far to be preferred 
in point of scenery. The first passes 
through the Valley of Rocks, and by 
Lee Bay and Woodabay near Mar- 
tinhoe to Heddon's Month and 
Trentishoe; the second, alons the 
carriage-way by the valley of the W. 
Lyn, and over a moor, to the same 
destination, being^ about ^ m. longer 
than that by Lee' Bay, which is de* 
cidedly the most interesting. By 
either of the latter routes we can 
reach the superb valley which opens 
to the sea at 

6 Heddon's Mouth (the Hunter's 
Inn), enclosed by huge boundaries 
hung with wood, fern, furze, and 
heamer, and considered by many per- 
sons the finest valley in the county. 
The stranger with time at his com- 
mand should walk by the side of the 
stream to the shore at Heddon's 
Mouth, where a path has been lately 
cut alon^ the cliff round the point. 
From this valler a steep zigzag road 
ascends through pine woods to the 
hamlet of 

Trentis?ioef where the diminutive 
ch. should be noticed. From this 
place the pedestrian is advised to 
strike across the hills direct to Combe 
Martin, by the summits of Trentishoe 
Barrow, Holstone Barrow (alt. 1 1 87 ft.), 
Great Hangman (alt 1083 ft.), and 
Little Hangman, The most remark- 
able scene which he will observe by 
the way is a wild deep glen, with 
loose stones on its precipitous ddes, 
situated between Holstone Barrow 
and Great Hangman Hill. It is par- 
ticularly striking when viewed from 
the sea, and is watered by a small 
stream which fiills over the cliff in a 
cascade. The Hangman Hills form 
a point from which the high land of 
Exmoor sweeps to the S.E. by a 
curved line passing by Paracombe, 
Chapman Barrows 0540 ft.), Span 
Head (1610 ft.), and North Molton 
Ridge (1413 ft.). On the descent 
from little Hangman, the traveller 
should ol^erve the variety and beauty 
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of the colours on the cliff. The hill 
deriyes its name from the Hanging 
Stone, a boundary-mark of Combe 
Martin parish, and so called, it is 
commonly said, '* from a thie^ who, 
having stolen a sheep and tied it 
about his neck to carry it on his 
back, rested himself for a time upon 
this stone, until the sheep struggling 
slid over the side and strangled the 
man." A similar legend is told of 
the Grey Hangman's Stone in Cham- 
wood Forest, Leicestershire. A con- 
nection, however, may be seen be- 
tween these names and that of Stone- 
henge, which signifies the Hanging 
Stones — Stane-hmgen, Saxon — and is 
supposed to have be^ derived from 
the imposts, which formed a corona 
on the outer circle. 

6 Combe Martin, {Inn : King's 
Arms, commonly known as the Pack 
of Cards, and bearing no fanciful re- 
semblance to one of those unstable 
pagodas built by children. It was 
erected as a marine residence by an 
eccentric individual who lives near 
Barnstaple.) This long irregular 
village lies in a valley opening to a 
rocky picturesque bay, and in the 
reign of Hen. II. belonged toMartyn 
de Tours, a Norman baron, after 
whom it was called. It is well 
known for its silver-lead mines, which 
have been worked at intervals from 
the reign of Edw. I. Camden informs 
us that they partly defrayed the ex- 
pense of the French war m the reign 
of Edw. III., and that Hen. V. also 
made good use of them in his invasion 
of Fi-ance. From that period they 
seem to have been neglected until the 
reign of Eliz., when a new lode was 
discovered and worked with great 
profit by Sir Beavis Bulmer, Knt., as 
appears by the following quaint in- 
scription on a silver cup presented by 
the Queen to William Bouchier, Earl 
of Bath, when lord of the manor : — 

** When water workes in broken wharfes 
At first erected were. 
And Beavis Balmen with his arte 
The waters 'gan to reare. 



Disperced lin the earth did lye. 

Since all beginninge olde. 
In place called Coombe, where Martyn longe 

Had hydd me in his molde. 
I dydd no service on the earth, 

And no man set mee free. 
Till Bulmer, by his skllle and change, 

Did frame mee this to bee." 

Another cup, weighing 137 oz., and, 
like the former, made of Combe 
Martin silver, was presented by 
Elizabeth to Sir R. Martin, Lord 
Mayor of London. It bore an appro- 
priate inscription, beginning thus : — 

•• In Martyn's Coombe long lay I hydd. 
Obscured, deprest with grossest soyle, 
Debased much with mixed lead, 
Till Bulmer came, whose skille and toyle 
Refined me so pure and cleane. 
As rycher no where els is scene." 

Mr. Webber, of Buckland House, 
near Braunton, is in possession of a 
letter from Charles I. to one of his 
ancestors, showing that these mines 
were then considered of importance ; 
but there is no proof of their having 
been worked in that reign. In more 
recent times they have been open, as 
formerly, only at intervals. Some 
adventurers embarked in them in 
1813, and again in 1835, when, after 
an expenditure of 15,000/., a lode was 
found which promised to be remune- 
rative. The speculation, however, 
was ultimately abandoned, and the 
mines are at present at a stand-still. 
The lodes occur in beds containing 
limestone, and immediately under 
the slates. The mines are 2 in num- 
ber, the shafts being sunk to the 
depths of 40 and 102 fath. ; the levels 
are driven under the village, and an 
aditf or subterranean passage for 
drainage, passes under the hotel 
towards the sea. A smelting-house 
was erected in 1 845 at the mouth of 
the valley, where it forms a pictu- 
resque object among the trees. The 
produce of the Combe Martin mines 
has been here reduced to plates 
weighing 1200 and 1800 oz., and the 
company also smelt a large proportion 
of the domish lead-ores. 

The Ch. is a most interesting old 
battlemented building in the Perp. 
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style, constracted of a rose-coloured 
stoDe, the angles of which are as 
sharp as if recently cut. The tower 
is particularly handsome, and similar 
to those of Cbittleh£mpton and North 
Molton, and said to be of the same 
date. The stranger will remark the 
grim saints aloft in their niches, and 
the painted tombstones in the church- 
yard. A hand holding a knife and 
cutting the stalk of a flower would 
appear to be a fitvourite device. In 
the S. aisle is a mural monument to 
the memory of — Hancock, wife of 
Thomas Hancock, *' eometiooe His 
Majesty's principal sercher {sic) in 
the port of Lonaon," with an effigy 
the size of life exquisitely and elabo- 
rately sculptured in white marble. It 
bears the date 1637. Dame Hancock 
is represented in the dress of that 
period, covered with point lace, and 
looped with knots of riband : she 
has a pearl necklace round her throat 
and her hair in curls, and bears some 
resemblance to the portraits of Hen- 
rietta Maria, queen of Charles I. 
This monument has been lately re- 
stored through the taste and spirit of 
the present vicar. The screen also is 
a fine example. 

Combe Martin Bay is so shut in 
by rocks that it mi^ht easily be made 
a harbour, and the idea of converting 
it to such a purpose has been enter- 
tained by the railway company called 
the North Devon Extension. The 
pebbles of the beach are burnt into 
lime; and later is gathered at low 
tide and eaten in some quantity by 
the poor of the village. Should the 
visitor be partial to it and like to 
seek it for himself, he should know 
that the porphyra lacmiata has the 
finest flavour and is equally common 
with the green layer. "It is ele- 
gantly dotted with closely-set grains 
of a dark violet-purple in winter and 
early spring, when the plant is col- 
lected for table."— r^ Seaside Book, 

In the neighbouring parish of 
Berrynarbor H a fisumhouse called 
Bowden, celebrated as the birthplace 



of John Jewel, Bishop of Salisbuiy, 
1522, author of the * Apology of the 
Church of England,' which so de- 
lighted Queen Elizabeth that she 
commanded it to be read and chained 
up in every ch. within her kingdom. 
In the village of Berrynarbor, adjoin- 
ing the churchyard, the traveller vill 
find one of the most curious houses 
of its kind, perhaps, in all England. 
It was originally built in the reign of 
Edw, IV., and is decorated extemally 
writh elaborate carvmgs in stone, with 
friezes and mouldings, and the arms 
of Plantaeenet and Bonville. Some 
of these decorations were removed a 
few years ago by the proprietor, the 
late Mr. Basset, to ornament a build- 
ing in his garden at Watermoutli; 
but notwithstanding its dilapidation, 
says the talented authoress of *De 
Foix,' **the old mansion at Berry- 
narbor b so beautiful and unique of 
its class, that it reminded me of the 
rich stone-carved house in the Place 
Pucelle at Rouen.** 

The carriage-road from Combe 
Martin to Ilfracombe (3 m.) passes 
through Berrynarbor; but one on 
foot is advised to walk to Ilfiracombe 
along the coast by Watermouth, the 
distance being nearly the same. 
Close to Watermouth, on the shore, is 

Smallmauth, remarkable for its 2 
caverns. The one gives you a peep of 
the pretty ba^ of Combe Martin, as 
** a sun-gilt vignette, framed in jet." 
The other is entered through a nar- 
row chink, but expaudinff leads into 
a pit open to the sky, which is seen 
through a network of brambles. 
Hence this cavern has been called 
Brier Cave. 

1 Wa^tfrnwttf* (A. D. Basset, Esq.), 
a Gothic building unfinished, but 
commenced about 40 years ago by 
the father of the present proprietor. 
The situation is romantic, and the 
groo|nng of the neighbouring knolls 
and ridges strikingly beautifiu. The 
castie stands at the edge of a green 
basin, little raised above the sea, but 
screened from it by a natural em- 
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bankment of rocks. The richest 
woods enclose this vale, and a stream 
runs sparkling through the grass. 
This beautiful spot is viewed to most 
advantage from the sea, as the feu- 
dal-looking mansion and its verdant 
pastures are thence seen in connection 
with the bleak coast of Exmoor and 
rocks of Ilfracombe. The cove should 
be visited, for it is a wild and cavern- 
ous recess. It is the mouth of the 
little stream, and one side of it is 
formed by a hillock popularly known 
as Sjxon^s Burrow, 

2i Ilfracombe, (Inns : Britannia 
Hotel ; Clarence Hotel ; Packet Ho- 
tel.) This little watering-place is 
well known for the picturesque forms 
of the surrounding hills. But its 
principal attraction is the coast, 
which, stamped with a peculit^r cha- 
racter by the irregularity of its out- 
line, presents a n'ont of huge dark 
rocks and chasms. Here there are 
no ranges of lofty cliflfe descending to 
the sea in mural precipices; but a 
chain of unequal heights and depres- 
sions. At one spot a headland, some 
500 ft high, rough with furze-clad 
projections at the top, and filing 
abruptly to a bay; then, perhaps, 
masses of a low dark rock, girding 
a basin of turf, as at Watermouth ; 
again, a recess and beach, with the 
mouth of a stream ; a headland next 
in order : and so the dark coast runs 
whimsically eastward, passing from 
one shape to another like a Proteus, 
until it unites with the massive sea- 
front of Ebcmoor. 

This rocky shore has also interest 
in another respect. It is a favourite 
haunt of those wonderful and beauti- 
ful forms of life so recently brought 
to our notice by such men as Grosse, 
who at Ilfracombe found his acorn- 
shell, with ''its delicate grasping 
hand of feathery fingers" — ^his ma- 
drepore, "translucent, looking like 
the ghost of a zooi)hyte" — his po- 
lype, with " its mimic bird*s head " 
— and his anemone, which, cut across 
transversely, ** feeds at both ends at 



the same time." *A Naturalist's 
Rambles on the Devonshire Coast' 
(Van Voorst) may well be recom- 
mended to those who are fond of 
such pursuits, and who will here find 
that the tides are very fkvourable for 
their purpose, the lowest water of 
the spring-tides occurring near the 
middle of the day. 

The manor of Ilfracombe has be- 
longed to many noble families and 
distinguished individuals — the Cham- 
pemownes. Sir Philip Sidney, the 
Martyns, Audleys, and Bpurchiers, 
Earls of Bath. The pier was ori- 
ginally built by the Bourchiers, and 
enlarged in 1829 by Sir Bouchier P. 
Wrey, Bart., the present lord of the 
manor. 

As a seaport the town was once of 
some consequence, having contributed 
6 ships to the fleet of Edward III., 
while one only was sent from the Mer- 
sey; a fact which is curious as 
showing the change which time has 
effected in the relative importance of 
these harbours. Ilfracombe has been 
tile scene of some historic incidents. 
In 1644, during the Rebellion, it was 
taken by a body of horse under Sir 
Francis Doddington: and in 1685, 
after the defeat of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth at Sedgemoor, Colonel Wade 
and a number of fugitives here seized 
a vessel, which they victualled and 
carried to sea. They were, however, 
intercepted by a frigate and forced to 
return. The colonel was afterwards 
captured near Lynton, but ultimately 
pardoned. 

The Harbour is a romantic recess, 
protected very completely by ram- 
parts of rock. It runs parallel with 
the shore, from which it is separated 
by Lantern Hill and a stout ndge of 
slate : whilst Helesborough, a headland 
447 ft. in height, juts out at the en- 
trance. 

On Lantern Hill stands the light- 
house, about 100 ft. above the sea, a 
quaint-looking building for the pur- 
pose, and, in fkct, an ancient chapel 
formerly dedicated to St. Nicholas, 
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and the resort of pilgrims, but which 
probably at all times displayed a light 
for the guidance of fishermen. A part 
of it is now fitted as a news-room for 
the inhabitants and visitors. 

The Ch. is a venerable stmctore, in 
a delightfbl situation, and of rather pe- 
culiar constmcdon, the tower spring- 
ing from the centre of an aisle. It 
contains an old font, and monuments 
to the memory of the mother of John 
Prince, author of the * Worthies of 
Devon,' and Capt. Bowen, R.N., who 
fell in the disastrous attack upon Te- 
neriffe by Nelson. The historian 
Camden was prebendary of this 
church. 

The BathSf a Doric building 
erected in 1836, communicate b^ a 
tunnel with a part of the shore which 
was formerly inaccessible from the 
land except at low water. The cliffs 
present a picturesque scene, and are 
pierced with a large cavern called 
Crewkhome. 

In the immediate vicinity of the 
town you should visit Lantern Hill; 
Capstone Hill, just W. of the harbour, 
and marked by a flag-staff; the Sea- 
walk round Capstone Hill to a cove 
called Wildersmouth ; the summit of 
Heleshorough, alt. 447 ft., crowned 
with one of those old earthworks 
called ^* Cliff -castles," containing 
nearly 20 acres, and protected on 
the land side by a double entrench- 
ment. You may ramble from this 
headland through the village of Hele 
to Watermouthf Smallmouth, and Combe 
Martin; and E. of the town, along 
those irregular furzy hills ^called the 
Seven Tors, The coast in that direction 
is very lonely and rugged, and well 
seen from a sloping tongue of land 
named Qreena^miifs Foot (J m, E.), 
adjoining which there is a recess with 
a vertic^ cliff called the Lover* s Leap, 
Here an artist should notice the pink 
hue and satin lustre of the rocks 
where faced by the surface of the 
lamioffi, and their inky blackness 
where broken against the grain. The 
sea is deep and rolls with grandeur to 



the shore, while the distant moun- 
tains of Wales, the island of Zttnd|y, 
and BuU Point on the W., are fea- 
tures in the prospect. Below the 
Tors is a little cove in which True 
Maiden-hair grows. It is called 
Y/hite Pebble Bay. The Tors are 
closed, but by payment of a small 
toll you may obtain admission ti> the 
paths. 

The visitor to Ilfracombe has an 
opportunity of exploring the finest 
scenery in the county by a ride to 
Lynton. He can also make an ex- 
cursion in an easterly direction by 
Morthoe to the Woolaoomhe Sands 
(about 6 m. distant). The ch . of Mor- 
thoe (4J m.) contains an old tomb, 
said by Camden to belong to William 
de Traci, one of the 4 murderers of 
Thomas k Bccket ; but his accuracy 
has been questioned. The mouum^it 
is a brass — in itself a sufficient reason 
for doubt — and the figure holds a 
chalice in the rt. hand, showing 
clearly that it is intended for a priest. 
At the northern point of Morte Bay 
is the Morte Stone, the Eock of Death, 
on which no less than 5 vessels were 
lost in the winter of 1852. There is 
a whimsical saying, that no power on 
earth can remove it but that of a 
number of wives who have dominion 
over their husbands. **A woman's 
hair," says the German proverb, " can ' 
draw more than a yoke of oxen." 
S. of Morthoe are the sands, and 

Barricane, a delightful spot, where 
the beach almost entirely consists of 
shells, many beautiful and curious. 
Among the rarer species Mr. Gosse 
mentions ,the wentie-trap, ekpkanfs 
tusk, cylindrical dipper, and bearded 
nerite. 

Steam-packets ply between Ilfra- 
combe and Swansea ft'om May to 
October, and to Bristol throughout 
the year. The Cornish boats also 
call off the harbour on their pas- 
sage between Hayle, Padstow, and 
Bristol. 

Proceeding to Barnstaple, 2 roads 
are open to our choice; one direct, 
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11 m., and another by Brannton, 
12^ m. The latter is by fiu: the most 
pktoresque. It climbs in about 2 m. 
tothehigb land above Ilfracombe, and 
descends a long lonely valley, hedged 
in by wooded hills, which sweep 
romid in crescents, the haunt of owls 
and echoes. On the rt. is Cam Top, 
where many years ago a Jew pedler 
was murdered, and where, according 
to the wild tale, his ghastly head may 
occasionally be seen moving among 
the bushes. 

8 Braunton, situated in a country 
remarkable for its fertility, and de- 
riving its name from St. Branock, who 
is said to have arrived in England 
from Italy in the year 300. On the 
summit of the neighbouring hill are 
the remains of his chapel, which, the 
inhabitants aver, is as firm as a rock, 
and has resisted the efforts of all who 
have attempted to remove it The 
Ch, is one of the strangest collections 
of odds and ends to 1^ found in the 
county, and has an old lead-covered 
spire. It merits a visit. The width 
of the roof is imposing, and the carv- 
ing in good preservation. The em- 
blems of the Crucifixion, Apostles, 
&C., are worked on the seats and the 
panels of the roof; and on one of the 
latter a sow with a litter of pigs. 
These are in allusion to a legend that 
St. Branock was directed in a dream 
to build a ch. wherever he should 
first meet a sow and her family. This 
interesting party he is said to have 
encountered on this yerj spot, and 
here, accordingly, he rounded the 
church. 

On the coast, a short way from the 
village, is tiie district of blown sand 
called the Brmmton Burrotos, where 
there is a lighthouse for directing ves- 
sels to the entrance of the Taw and 
Torridge, and the ruins of an old 
building called St. Ann's Chapel, Many 
curious plants find a congenial soil 
among tiiese sandhills, particularly 
the round-headed club-rush, one of the 
rarest in Britain (Gosse). Mr. Gosse 
also mentions the smaU buglos^ the 



rare musky stork* s^ffl, the viper's buglos, 
ihe prickly saltwort, the fuller's teazel, 
2 species of spurge, euphorbia peplus, 
and the more uncommon euphorbia 
Portlandica. There is a good example 
of a raised beach between the burrows 
and Baggy Point, the S. horn of Morte 
Bay, where the great sea stock is to 
be found upon the clifis. 

Beyond Braunton the road reaches 
the nver Taw at the farmhouse of 
Heanton Court, once a seat of the 
Basset &mily, and in 1| m. com- 
mands a very pretty view of 

4| Barnstaple (Inns : Golden Lion ; 
Fortescue Arms), the capital of N. 
Devon, and mudi admired for its po- 
sition on a broad river and in a ver- 
dant vale. It boasts a considerable 
antiquity, having formed a part of 
the demesne of the Saxon kings. 
Athelstan is said to have resided in it 
for a time, and to have repaired the 
town walls; and after the Conquest 
it was dignified with a castle and a 
priory, founded by Judhael de Tot- 
nais, the latter dedicated to St. Mary 
Magdalen. No remains of these build- 
ings are now to be seen. The mound 
is the only vestige of the oastie ; and 
the name of Chse, or Maudlyn Back 
Close, of the priory. 

There is not much in Barnstaple to 
interest the stranger, but the *' lions," 
such as they are, he will probably 
like to visit They may be enume- 
rated as follows : — 

The Ch., dedicated to SS. Peter 
and Paul, and principally remarkable 
for its curious old spire, which was 
shattered by a violent thunder-storm 
in 1816. The building contains a 
powerful organ, and 2 marble statues 
of Moses and Aaron, the size of life, 
placed on opposite sides of the altar. 

The Bridge, supposed to have been 
built in the 1 3th cent. It was widened 
in 1834, and consists of 16 arches, 8 
less than the bridge at Bideford. The 
view frt>m it is very pleasant; the 
river Taw and its vale luiving a fine 
background on the £., called Coddon 
Hill. 

O 3 
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Qiteen Anne's WaUky on the qaaj, 
W. of the bridge* a colonnade intended 
oii^nally for an Exchange and erect- 
ed in the reign of Queen Anne. It 
was reboUt by the corporation in 
1798. 

The North Walk, farther W^ a 
pleagant promenade by the aide of the 
river, and planted with trees, after 
the fitthioB of the French. 

The museum of the Literary Insti- 
tution, in High Street» ibuiKled in 
1845. 

Good views of the town are to be 
obtwned from Coddon ffiU (E. alt. 
623 ft) and from the Bideford road. 
Pleasant walks are to be found on the 
J. bank of the Taw, K and W. from 
the end of the bridge. On that aide 
of Ae river is the rail of the N. Devon 
Extension, now completed to Bide- 
ford. Fremington, the firbt station, is 
the boundary of the deep water, the 
channel near Barnstaple being choked 
by sand. It is 6 m. from Barnstaple 
to the month of the river. 

In the neighbourhood are Upcott 
(T. W. Harding, Esq.), Pilton House 
(J. Whyte, Esq.), Brynsworthy, (S. 
T. M. May, Esq.), Bickmgton House 
(C. Roberts, Esq.), and Fremington 
House (W, A. Yeo, Esq.). Freming- 
ton has a fine collection of exotics. 
Raleigh House, anciently a seat of the 
Raleighs, was long since converted 
into a woollen fi^tory, and subse- 
quently into a lace-mill. About 4 m. 
N J:. is Youlston Park (Sir A. Chi- 
chester, Bart.), and 6 m. in the same 
direction Arlington Court (Sir J. P. B. 
Chichester, Bart.). 

The road from Barnstaple to Exeter, 
where it passes through the Vale of 
Tawton, is bounded by the river on 
the one side, and by slopes of foliage 
on the other, and will repay an ex- 
cursi(m as far as Bishop's Tawton, On 
the side of the valley is Tawstock Court 
(Sir B. P. Wrev, Bart.), 2 m., where 
the view is said to include the most 
valuable manor, the best mansion, the 
finest ch., and the richest rectory in 
the county. This house was built in 



1787. A gateway (1574) is the only 
remnant of the mansion of the Bou- 
chiers, occupied t^ Fairfax in 1646 ; 
but the park abounds in oaks which 
have fionrkhed in times long past. 
Bishop's Ihwton is picturesi^ue, and 
further interesting as the mcient seat 
of the bishops of Devonshire, who re- 
sided in it previous to their removal 
to Crediton. There are ^ill«some 
fevr remains of the palace. The ch. 
contains monumentsof the Bouchiers, 
Earls of Bath, the ancestors of the 
proprietor of Tawstook Court ; and an 
effi^ in wood,mueh estimated by the 
antiquary. 

Barnstaple is distinguished as tbe 
birthplace of Lord ChtnceUor Fories' 
cue, 1422, and of the poet Gay, 16^, 
who was educated at its Gnonmar 
School. It is noted in the county 
for a lai^ fisiir, called pre-eminently 
the Barnstaple Fair, which begins on 
the 19th of September. Upon the 
second day of this jubilee a atag is 
huofted on Exmoor, and Uie incidents 
of the sport are sometimes as amusing 
as ^ose of the fur-fiimed Epping 
hunt. The town has a manufacture 
of lace, and several potteries are at 
work in the neighbourhckid. The clay 
is found in the adjoining parish of 
Fremington. Clarendon informs us 
that in 3ie Rebellion, when Sir Rich- 
ard Greuville was stationed at Oke- 
hampton, he formed the strange de- 
sign of cutting a deep trench from 
Bamstafde to the English Channel, 
a distance of about 40 m., by which, 
he said, he would d^eud all Cornwall, 
and so much of Devon, against the 
world. liady Fanshawe, in her cu- 
rious Memoirs, speaks of Barnstaple 
as ** one of the finest towns in Eng- 
land." " They have," she says, ** near 
this town, a fruit called a massard, 
(ike a cherry, but different in taste, 
which makes the best pies with their 
sort of creiun I ever eat." The 
vbitor should decide this question of 
taste for himself; but let him on no 
account omit " their sort of cream." 

To proceed on our route : we may 
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now, if we please, take the rly. to 
Bidefbrd, opened in Oct 1855. The 
intermediate stations are at Freming- 
ton and Instow. 

6^ Instow Quay, a small hut rising 
iratering-place, situated at the junc- 
tion of the Taw and the Torridge. 
It has a view of the sea, of Lundy 
Island, the Barnstaple Bar, tiie sands 
of Braunton Burrows, Northam 
Tower, coaimonly called Chwitrey's 
Folly, as built by .a person of that 
name, and the busy tillage of Apple- 
dore. A pleasant road leads from 
Instow Qua^ along the shore of the 
river, passmg Tapley Fork (Mrs. 
Cleveland) to 

8 Bidefordjue. By-the-Ford. {Inra: 
New Inn; Commerdal Inn.) This 
town, considering the unpretending 
character of the surrounding scenery, 
is as prettily placed as any in Devon- 
shire. It is built in wide, airy streets, 
on a hillside shelving to the water, 
ttnd commands delightlbl views of the 
broad meandering Torridge and its 
vale. These are seen to advantage from 
the bridge and the windows of the 
New Inn. Towards the sea the river 
is adorned bVrthe woods of Tapley, the 
Tower of Northam, and the villas of 
Instow. In the other direction it 
winds glistening a little distance, and 
then loses itself among the folds of 
the hills, the sweeps of which are 
particularly graceful. It is navigable 
to Wear Gifford, from which place 
there is a canal to Great Torriug- 
ton. 

The Bridge is a favourite prome- 
nade of the inhabitants. It is 677 ft 
in lenffth, and spans the river on :t4 
pointed arches. It was erected about 
the beginning of the 14th cent by Sir 
Theobald Grenville, who, according 
to a legend, was encouraged in the 
work by a vision which appeared ta 
one Gromard, a priest Attempts 
having often been fruitiessly made to 
discover a fbundation. Father Gror- 
nard was admonished in a dream to 
search for a rock which had been 
rolled from the hill into the river. 



This was told to Sir Theobald, who 
set workmen to look for the stone. 
It was soon discovered, and on this 
solid basis the bridse was thrown 
across the river. Adjoining it is a 
broad quay 1200 ft long, which also 
forms a very agreeable walk. 

The Church is dedicated to St 
Mary, and dates fVom the 14th cent 
It contains a stone screen, between 
the chancel and the S. aisle, ffervey, 
autiior of * Meditations among tiie 
Tombs,' was its curate in 1 738-9. 

On the hill opposite Bidefbrd the 
stranger will notice a small battle- 
mented structure, called Ofmileigh 
Fortf which was built by Major^en; 
Chudleigh at the breaking out of the 
Rebellion, h shortiy afterwards sur- 
rendered to tl|e kin^s troops, under 
Colonel Digby. The hill commands 
an excellent view of Bideford and 
the surrounding country. 

There are many pleasant walks in 
the neigbbouriiood, viz. down the 1. 
bank of tiie river; along the new 
Torrington road to Feo Vale (C. Bru- 
ton, Esq.) and Orleigh Court f Colonel 
Bayley), about 5 m. distant, ike latter 
estate containing a remarkable outly- 
ing patch of greensand, 36 m. Arom 
the greensand of Great Haldon ; and 
along the rt bank of the river to the 
village of Wear Gifford, 4 m., where 
there is an oak mentioned by Loudon 
as 28 ft. in circumference, and as co- 
vering with its head a space 92 ft. in 
diameter. Other seats near the town 
are, Moreton House (L. W. Buck, Esq.), 
and AbboUham Court (R. Best, Esq.). 
Portledge(Jier. J. T. P. Coffin) has 
belonged to tiie ^unily of Coffin for 
many centuries. 

At Wear Oifford is an ancient house 
(property of Earl Fortescue), one of 
the most interesting in all Devon- 
shire. It is of very early date, and 
was for many years used as a farm- 
house, but has been reoentiy re- 
stored as an occasional residence 
by its proprietor. The external waJls 
— or rather wall — which surrounded 
the outer courts, was so injured in 
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tbe Rebellion, that only the arched! 
Gothic gatehouse and doorways re- 
main. But the house itself contains 
panelling exquisitely worked, antique 
pictures and tapestry, and, in the 
hall, one of the nnest oak ceilings in 
England, as richly carved as that of 
the chapel of henry VII. at West- 
minster. 

The greatest natural curiosihr near 
Bidefora is the Pebble Ridge on North- 
am Burrows, at the mouth of the Taw 
and Torrid ge, about 4 m. distant 
The most agreeable route to it is by 
the 1. bank of the river for 2 m., and 
then by a lane (i m.) to the village 
of Northern, From that place a steep 
hill descends to Northq/m Burrows, 
a level plain of turf of 1000 acres, 
formed by the sandy deposit from the 
sea and rivers, and now protected 
from the waves by the Pebble Ridge. 
This remarkable barrier extends 
about 2 m. in a straight line» like an 
artificial embankment, and is also 
curious as showing that large stones 
as well as shingle travel along the 
shore from their native rocks. It 
is about 50 ft wide and 20 ft. high, 
and consists of rolled slate-stones, or 
pebbles, which vary in size from ^ 
a foot to 2 ft in diam. It is singu- 
larly uniform and compact; on the 
one side sloping steeply to the turf 
of the Burrows, on the other, at a less 
inclination, to a broad area of sand ; 
but not a pebble is to be found on the 
turf or the shore beyond the base of 
the ridge. In this form it stretches 
from the distant clifis to a point op- 
posite the bar of the rivers; but 
once within the influence of this ob- 
struction, it loses its character of a 
ridge, and lies heaped upon sloping 
sandhills. The shore scene is ex- 
ceedingly wild, and the view of the 
coast, Lundy Island, and the estuary 
of the Taw and the Torridge, most 
interesting. At low water the dan- 
gerous bar is seen stretching athwart 
the entrance of the rivers; and on 
the Braunton Burrows opposite are 
the two lighthouses, which are to be 



brought into one by a vessel standing 
fur the harbour. 

It is a short walk from the Bur- 
rows to the village of Appiedore, on 
the shore of the Torridge, where yoa 
can take a boat to Bideford, and so 
vary the route homewards. Appie- 
dore is interesting for its antiqmty, 
and for a legend of the renowfied- 
Danish warrior Hubba, who is said 
to have landed near this village, in 
the reign of Alfred, from a fleet of 
33 ships, and to have laid seige to a 
neighbouring castle, called Kenwith, 
the site of which is now only sur- 
mised to be a hill called Benmf 
Castle (near Kenwith Lodge, Dr. Iley- 
wood's), N.W. of Bidefbrd. The 
strengtii of this place, however, 
proved too great for its assailants. 
Hubba was slain under its walls, and 
his followers driven with slaughter 
to the shore. At one spot, it is said, 
they rallied, and so checked th«r 
pursuers as to be enabled to regidn 
their ships ; and a field by the road- 
side, near the village of Northam, is 
to this day pointed out as the place 
where they turned, and has been 
known from time immemorial as the 
Bloody Comer, In this fight tbe so- 
called Raven banner was taken by 
the Saxons. It was a black bird, pro- 
bably a stufied specimen of the raven, 
which bung quiet when defeat was 
at hand, but clapped its wings before 
rictorv. Hubl^ we are told, was 
buried on the shore, and the name of 
Huhblestone would seem to mark the 
locality. 

In the year 1646 Bideford was 
ravaged by the plague, but in 1832 
and 1 849 it escaped tiie cholera. The 
town is considered one of the healthiest 
in the county. Among its natives 
was John Shebbeare, the political 
writer, who paid the penalty of a 
libel in the pillory at Charing Cross. 
He was bom in 1709, and is best 
known by his * Letters to the People 
of England.* 

The neighbourhood possesses gome 
interest for the geologist Beds of 
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anthracite stretch across the hills from 
Bideford to Chittlehampton, the prin- 
cipal seam having an aTera|;e uick- 
ness of 7 ft The mineral has been 
extracted, like the metallic ores, by 
mining; bat the beds are of snch 
irregidar thickness that their working 
}8 attended with a heavy expense; 
58 tons in the week have, however, 
been produced by one of the pits. 
Between Peppercombe and Portledge 
Month in Bmeford Bay is an outlying 
patch of new red scmdstone, 33 m. from 
the nearest point of that formation at 
Porlock ; and at Orleigh Court, as be- 
fore mentioned, a few isolated acres of 
greensand, yet further removed from 
Its kindred hills. Grood examples of 
raised beaches may be observed N. and 
S. of the united embouchure of the 
Taw and the Twrid^. The gravel 
or sand of the latter river is converted 
into hollow bricks, tiles, &c., in the 
North Dewn Pottery, near the town. 

The visitor of Bideford will make 
a point of ezcursing to the romantic 
village of CloveUy (11 m.) and the 
park of CloveUy Court, If he travels 
by carriage or on horseback, he must 
procure at the New Inn a key of the 
drive called the Hobby, If on foot he 
can step over the gate. 

Our route will now lead us in that 
direction. 

7 Here, on the rt, one of those 
wild hollows, so numerous on this 
coast, descends to Buck's Mili, a fish- 
ing village, and a pretty object in 
the view from Clovelly. Prom the 
upper end of the village a path leads 
eastward through a glen, command- 
ing from one point a little patch of 
sea, which appears as if it had been 
caught up and. imprisoned by the hills. 

f Tuni into the Hobby by the gate 
on thert The coast from Buck's 
Mill to a point not fiEir from the 
promontory of Hartland is covered 
l^ a dense mass of foliage sloping 
to i^eciintous cliffs. The Hobbyy 
which may well be a pet with its 
projector and proprietor. Sir J. H. 
Williams, is an excellent road pass- 



ing for 34 m. alonff this magnificent 
sea-boundary, winding the whole dis- 
tance through woods; sweepins in- 
land occasionally to pass shadowy 
dells, where streams fiill to the shore ; 
and commanding at all points ex- 
tensive views over the Bristol Chan- 
nel to the Welsh coast. • After pur- 
suing it about 2 m. the stranger 
should look out for Clovelly, which 
is seen from the Hobby to great ad- 
vantage. 

8j CloveUy, (Inn: New Inn.) It is 
difficult to describe this remarkable 
village further thad'by saying that it 
is the most romantic in Devonshire, 
and probably in the kingdom. It 
is hung, as it were, in a w(K)dy nook, 
to which a paved path slants in zig- 
zags from the gate of the Hobby. 
But soon this little road has to break 
into steps, and in this form it de- 
scends through the village to the pier, 
some 500 ft. below. A brawling 
stream accompanies the stair-flight, 
and is crossed at one or two places 
by foot-bridges. The view is superb 
— ^the Welsh coast about Milford 
Haven; Lundy Island, generally 
more distinct, but sometimes entan- 
gled with clouds ; and the vast plain 
of the sea, streaked if it be calm with 
white watery lanes. Midway in the 
village is a terrace of about a dozen 
square J^rds, commanding the coast 
£. and W. In the former direction 
the glen of Buck's Mill forms a pretty 
break in the range of woods and cliffs. 

Here the traveller should rest a 
day at the little inn, which will en- 
tertain him with great hospitality. 
If it happens to be the autumn, Le 
may regale at breakfast upon her- 
rings which have been captured over 
niffht ; for Clovelly is famed for its 
fishery, and every evening about sun- 
set the boats may be observed leaving 
the shore, to drive for herrings or 
mackerel. The night is selected for 
this kind of fishinff, as success mainly 
depends upon uie shoals coming 
blindly upon the net, when they get 
entangled by the gills. Moonlight 
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and a phosphorescent sea are tiiere- 
fbre unfmyoarable. In thick weather 
a CloTelly boat hasoaptnred as many 
as 9600 herrings at a naal ; and tfaer 
are commonly taken here in sach 
umnhefB as to be sold br the tnaise^ 
which oonsbts of 612 nsh, and is 
Taloed from IBs. to^5f. 

Bidefard Bay, which is well seen 
ftom Ciov^ly, is included between 
the points of Morte and Hartland, 
and may remind the traveller of Tor- 
bay. It is graoefnlly girded by diffis, 
and a chosen haunt of fish ; but it 
differs from TorlAy in being exposed 
to westerly winds. Clevelly answers 
to Brixham as the station of the 
trawlers, and supplies the markets of 
Bideford and Barnstaple, and eren 
of Bristol and Wales. Pilchards are 
occasionally taken by the drift-net, 
but the shore is too rough for their 
wholesale capture by the seine. They 
rarely, however, come in shoals so 
far up the Channel. In the reign of 
Queen Anne French priyateers nuide 
so many prices on this part of the 
coast, that they are said to have 
ealled it the Golden Bay, 

Travellers who like to build cas- 
tles by moonlight may frame the 
most beautiful and airy erections at 
Clovelly. For this purpose they 
should seat themselves on the little 
terrace of the inn, when the village 
is hushed in repose, the owl hooting 
in the wood, ** the single broad patn 
of glory" on the sea, and the restless 
tide just heard among the rocks. 

The pier should be visited by day- 
light, as it commands a fine view of 
the coast. It was erected by George 
Gary, Esq., whose fiunify had posses- 
sion of the manor as early as the 
reign of Richard II. It now belongs 
to Sir J. H. Williams, Bart., of Clo- 
velly Court, who is not only lord of 
the manor, but the proprietor of all 
the land in the parish, excepting a 
few acres. 

The traveller, having gleaned a 
treasury of recollections at the vil- I 
lage, should next proceed to Chveily [ 



Court. If unequal to a walk, he will 
be allowed, under the escort of a 
ffiude, to drive round the park ; but 
ft is, perhaps, needless to admonish 
him that by such a lazy course half 
its beauties will escape him. The 
richest scenery of this enviable re- 
treat is to be found on the coast, 
which may be easily explored by 
excellent patl» of gravel and turf. 
In every part it presents a wilder- 
ness of grotesque t^d oaks and clifis, 
and seats are placed in rare nooks 
and seclusions, where the weathei^ 
worn rocks protrude tiiemselves 
for adminrtion. All the beauties of 
tins rugged woodland are summed 
up in me Deer Park ; and Uiere the 
mural precipice, whimsically known 
as Oallantry Bower, falls from a 
heig^ of 887 ft. to the sea. The 
finest view in the neighbourhood is 
commanded by the summit. The 
hills immediately W. are so beauti- 
fully groaped timt one might suspect 
diat nature had been studying the 
picturesque when she arranged uiem. 
Ridge within ridge they lie curiously 
intermingled, soaring m>m^lens and 
streams, and mocking the sea with 
their huge waves of foliage. Prom 
this, the highest point of the park, 
Ac visitor should descend through a 
valley to the beach, where, at the base 
of QaUantry Bower, are some frag- 
ments of the cliff most curiously 
curved; the bands of slate resembling 
the ribs of a ship. The rocks along 
this coast, from the mouth of the 
Taw and Torridge to Boscastle, in 
Cornwall, belong to the carboniferous 
formation, which is everywhere re- 
markable for the contortion of the 
strata. The view westward from 
these ruinous old crags shows the 
sea-frontof those hills which appear so 
strangely intermingled, and you may 
search fkr to find cliffs with a more 
varied outline. At one spot a cas- 
cade of some pretension tumbles to 
the shore, and is no mean addition to 
the scene. 
The mansion of Clovelly is a hand- 
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some structare erected in 1780: the 
old house and its gallery of pictures 
were destroyed by fire. 

Clovelly is the nearest port to 
Lundy Islaad, distant about 18 m., 
so those who have a relish for ex- 
l^oring {daces seldom visited can here 
best embark on a trip to Lundy. 
The island is a wild seclusion, about 
3 m. in length by 1 in breadth (1800 
acres), ** so immured with rocks and 
empa^d with beetle-browed cliffs, 
that there is no entrance but £>r 
friends." In times long past it be- 
longed to a noble family named Mo- 
lisco^ one of whom, says Matthew 
Paris, having conspired against the 
life of Hen. 111., fled to Lundy and 
turned pirate, and grievously annoy- 
ed the neighbouring coast, until sur- 
prised with his accomplioes and pot 
to death. Here also, it is said. King 
Edw. II. endeavoured to shelter him- 
self from his troublesome wife and 
rebellious barons. But the principal 
event in the history of Lundy is its 
capture by a party of Frenchmen in 
the reign of William and Mary. A 
ship of war, under Dutch colours, 
andiored in the roadstead, and sent 
ashore for some milk, pretending that 
the captain was sick. The islanders 
supplied the milk for several days, 
when at len^ the crew informed 
them that theur captain was dead, and 
asked permission to bury him in con- 
secrated ground. This was imme- 
diately granted, and the inhabitants 
assisted in carrying the coffin to the 
grave. It appeared to them rather 
heavy, but Uiey never for a moment 
suspected the nature of its contents. 
The Frenchmen then requested the 
islanders to leave the ch., as it was 
the CBStom of their country that 
foreigners should absent themselves 
during a part of the ceremony, but 
informed them that they should be 
admitted to see the body interred. 
They were not, however, detained 
long in suspense; the doors were 
suddenly flung open, and the French- 
men, armed n'om the pretended re- 



ceptacle of the dead, rushed with 
triumphant shouts upon the asto- 
nished inhabitants and made them 
prisoners. They then quickly pro- 
ceeded to desolate the island, l^ey 
hamstrmig the horses and bullocks, 
threw the sheep and goats into the 
sea, tossed the guns over the cliffs, 
and stripped the inhabitants even of 
their clothes. When satisfied with 
plmider and mischief they left the 
poor islanders in a condition most 
truly disconsolate. During the Be- 
bellion Lundy Iskmd was held by 
Lord Saye and Sele for the king. 
From the middle of the last centy. 
it has belonged to different fkmilies 
in succession, and in 1840 was sold 
for 9400 guineas. It is now the pro- 
perty of Wm. Heaven, Esq. To the 
geologist it possesses connderable 
interest as affording secti<ms at the 
junction of the granite and slate ; the 
former rock predominating in the 
greater part of the bland, the latter 
appearing at the southern end. The 
cliff scenery is wild and sombre, and 
the shore girdled by a nnmbor of 
insular rocks. On tiie S. side, ad- 
joining the landing-place, are Lama- 
try and Bat Island j on the E. the 
KnoU Pins, Ocmnets, Seals, and Chill 
rocks ; on the N. the dangerous reef 
of the Hen and Chickens, a submarine 
prolongation of the island ; and a pyra- 
n^idal fragment called the Constable, 
because, overlooking the shore, it 
seems to keep watch like a sentinel. 
On the S.W. point is a singular 
chasm, called the DeviTs Limekiln, 
having an outlet to the sea, like the 
Fryinjg-pan in Cornwall ; and a rock 
opposite the opening, which, it is 
said, would exactly fit it, and is for 
that reason named the Shutter, The 
antiquities consist of the ruins of Mo- 
risoo*s Castle and a chapel dedicated 
to St. Ann. Other curiosities are a 
building at the northern extremity of 
the island called Johnny Groat* s House, 
and near the southern end the light- 
house, elevated 567 ft. above the sea, 
and erected in 1819. 
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Proceeding on our route from 
Clovelly— 

At CloveHy Croes, ythere we rejoin 
the high road, are the remains of an 
ancient camp, now known as Clovelly 
DtkeSf or Ditchen Hills. It is an 
earthwork of considerable size, cir- 
cular in form, and encompassed by a 
triple line of defence. With this ex- 
ception the road to Hartland has 
lillle interest. The pedestrian can 
pursue a more agreeable but much 
longer route through the park of 
Clovelly Court, and by the coast 
and Hartland Point to the mouth of 
Hartland valley, whence he can walk 
inland to the town of that name. 

Hartland Point (alt 350 ft), called 
the Promontory of Hercules by Pto- 
lemy, and Harty by Camden, occupies 
the angle at which the Devonshire 
coast strikes to the S.W., and is op- 
posite to a distant Welsh headland^ 
from which the cliffs of Wales trend 
to the N. It forms, therefore, the 
boundary of the old "Severn Sea," 
the Channel here expanding its jaws 
as if to receive the rolling waves and 
clearer water of the Atlantic. It is 
singular in its shape, projecting in a 
ridge about 370 ft. from the neigh- 
bouring cliff; the summit being 
craggy where it abuts upon the mun- 
land, but for a distance of 250 ft. a 
flat and grassy platform, of an ave- 
rage wid& of 30 ft., and bounded by 
sheer precipices of 300 ft. 

In a recess a little W. of this pro- 
montory you may find a concave 
rock, so curved and smooth as to 
bear no fanciful resemblance to the 
interior of a vessel stranded on the 
shore. You may squeeze yourself 
at low water through an a4)oining 
headland by means of a chink in 
wMch the sea " blows " at a certain 
state of the tide, and in another 
chasm look through a natural chim- 
ney at the sk]^ overhead; and this 
headland itself is well worUi examin- 
ing by those who visit Hartland, and 
mav be recognised as separated by a 
valley from the high land, and as 



forming a point at which the coast 
makes a sharp turn to the southward. 
The shore towards Hartland Quay 

S resents a scene most wild and 
bmal, and affords the most striking 
examples of arched and otherwise 
Contorted strata. It is everywhere 
timbered by ruinous walls of rock at 
right angles to the sea ; the clifb are 
ribt)ed with bars of red schist, but 
the dreary chaos is in a measure en- 
livened by cascades which leap from 
above. 

2 {from Clovelly) Hartland Town 
— so called to distinguish it from 
Hartland Quay— {Inn : King's Arms), 
a retired place situated 2 m. from 
the sea, at the head of the wooded 
vale of Hartland Abbey, which, with 
the old Abbey-ch., the promontory 
of Hartlandy and the neighbouring 
coast, are the objects of interest. 
The parish is said by Leland to have 
derived its name ''from the multi- 
tude of stags." 

Hartland Abbey (G. S. Buck, Esq.) 
was one of the best-endowed and 
most considerable in Devonshire, 
and founded by Githa, the wife of 
Earl Godwin, in honour of St. Neo- 
tan, who, she believed, had preserved 
her husband from shipwreck in a 
dangerous storm. It afterwards de- 
scended through the families of Din- 
ham, Bouchier,Fitz- Warren, Zouche, 
Carew, and Arundell. The present 
mansion was built about 60 yrs. ago, 
after the plan of the ancient abbey, 
of which tne (E. Eng.) cloisters were 
preserved in part as an ornament for 
the basement story. The house con- 
tains old carving and pictures, and is 
situated in a delightful seclusion. 

The Abbey-ch. (IJ m. W.) is one of 
the most interesting in the county, 
and called Stoke St, Nectan, after a 
female saint, to judge by the old 
figure in the niche on the tower. It 
has, however, been much defaced by 
modem improvements; the windows 
have been shortened one-half, and 
the carved ends of Uie seats planed 
smooth. In the churchyard the 
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"Visitor will remark the singularly 
broad slabs of stone which are used 
as stiles; and by the chancel door 
the tomb of one Docton, bearing a 
quaint inscription, beginning, "Re- 
joice not ovt?r me, oh my enemie." 
The sexton will tell you that the 
stone was once surrounded by a brass 
rim inscribed with the following 
verse : — 

"Stoke St. Nectak, Hartlakd. 

Here I lie outside tihe chancel door ; 

Here I lie because I'm poor. 

The ftuther in, the more they pay; 

But here I lie as wann as they." 

The tomb, however, gives the lie to 
the assertion of poverty. The tower 
of the ch. from its base to the pin- 
nacles is 128 ft. high, and curiously 
stained with lichens in circles and 
segments of circles. The pinnacles 
rise an additional 16 ft. The inte- 
rior of the building contains a num- 
ber of curiosities, viz. a painted roof; 
a superb screen of oak, 7 ft. broad at 
the top, and elaborately carved and 
punted ; a pulpit of black (^, also 
carved, and overhung by a remark- 
ably light and elegant canopy. Ob- 
serve upon the pulpit the figure of 
a tusked goat, and the inscription 
" God save King James Pines " — the 
word fines and the goat have puzzled 
the brain of the antiquary ; a font 
sculptured with quaint feces looking 
down upon other quaint faces on the 
pedestal ; the group (according to the 
Kev. Mr. Hawker of Moorwinstow) 
being emblematical of the righteous 
looking down upon the wicked. The 
oldest date in the ch. is 1055, on a 
stone in the pavement ; the oldest 
monument bears date 1610, and is on 
the rt. of the E. window. The visitor 
will also notice on the wall 1. of the 
altar an inscription to the memory 
of a cavalier. The 4 chapels of 
the abbey-ch. are now incorporated 
with the body of the building ; but 
they preserve their names. St, Sa- 
yionr's well merits examination ; and 
in St, Mary's the character of the old 
seats may be observed. The interior 



walls of tiie tower are singularly cor- 
roded by nitrate of soda, which may 
be collected by the handful, and has 
eaten holes in the stone as large as 
your fist. On the wall next the body 
of the building is a fine arch, which 
it is proposed to throw open to the 
ch. After inspecting the curiosities 
of the interior give a parting look at 
the Norman arch at the N. entrance. 
From the ch. the stranger is re- 
commended to pay Bartland Quay a 
visit, and to walk to the end of the 
valley, where he may gain some idea 
of the dreariness which characterises 
the coast of the carl)oniferou8 forma- 
tion. He should descend upon the 
rocks for a view of the cliffs, with 
their black and rusty bands of slate, 
and remarkable contortions. 



EOUTE 16. 

BAMPTON TO HOL8WORTHY, BY SOUTH 
3IOLTON AND TOBBINGTON. 

Bampton (Inn: White Horse), a 
small secluded town embedded among 
hills in a singularly beautiful country. 
It is 7 m. from Tiverton Stat., by 2 
roads, the new and the old, but on 
these the only public conveyance is a 
van 3 times a week. The objects of 
interest in the immediate neighbour- 
hood are the limestone quarries, the 
view of the town and valley from 
Bampton Wood (W. side of the old 
Tiverton road), and the scenery of 
the first mile of the Wvoeliscomhe road: 
at a little distance, Pixton Park, the 
mountain town of Dulverton, the 
border of Exmoor, and, on thb, the 
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hill of Badckm Down (5 m. N.E., and 
1140 ft high), to which people often 
exetmse for the sake of the view. For 
the sportsman there is tront-fishinff 
on the Exe and Barle, and stag and 
fox hunting, in the proper season, 
round Dulverton. 

Bampton is principally known for 
its 4 great fairs, which are held in 
the months of March, June, October, 
and November. At these rimes it 
presents an interesting scene, and is 
a busy market for cattle, sheep, and 
Exmoor ponies. With respect to the 
ponies, the stranger shonld look well 
to his purchase. It is a common trick 
to offer, as a colt, a wild animal which 
has never been troubled with saddle 
•r bridle, but which is, nevertheless, 
the mother of a numerous offspring. 
14,000 sheep have been brought to 
the Oct. fair, which is the lu'ges^ 
and held on the last Thursday of that 
month. 

Bamptcm had formerly a castle^ 
which stood on a fir-crowned knoll 
on the Wiveliscombe road, at the E. 
end of Castle Street This knoll is 
now called the Momt, It belongs to 
Mr. Badcock, and near it are some 
very fine beeches, particularly one 
called the Beechen-tree. At the W. 
end of Castle Street is tiie C%., an 
ancient building, with carved roof 
and screen. You should see the view 
from the churchyard, where you may 
seat yourself on stone benches, built 
around 2 aged yews, whose chinks 
are filled in with masonry. 

S. of the town is a picturesque hill- 
side, the leading feature of the valley. 
It is a rugged escarpment, formed bv 
the reftise of limeetone-quarries, which 
have been woriced for many years, 
and supply the neighbouring country 
as far as S. Molton. There are in all 
about 15 quarries, each with a name, 
and each with a kiln ; but some have 
2 kilns. One of the most worth see- 
ing and easiest of access is Karsdon, 
on the E. side of the old Tiverton 
road. In this is a wall of solid rock, 
dippmg N. and E., but nearly vertical. 



In other ^mirries the strata may be 
observed in a different position, aiid 
in some carved and contcrted. The 
limestone is in colour a delicate blue 
and pink, and appears to be idenlkal 
with those of Plymouth and Torqimy. 
The quarries command an exceUent 
view of the town. 

Bampton is noticed br early his- 
torians. The Saxon Chronicle in- 
forms us that in the year 614 Cyne- 
gilsus. King of the West SasMms, 
ere fought a furious battle with the 
Britons, when the latter were defeated 
with a heavy loss. It was anciently 
called BeamduMf and was valued by 
the Romans for its springs, and hence 
the name of its rivulet Batherm, which 
joins the Exe about I m. below the 
town. The principal seats. in the 
neighbourhood are Cofiibehead, H. 
Badcock, Esq. ; Pixton Park^ Earl of 
Carnarvon, but rented by Cok)nel 
Hood, son of Lord Bridport; Wonhamy 
J. Collins. Esq. ; Timetoell Bbuaa, M. 
B. Bere, Esq. ; Lotcer TimeweU Bouse, 
Rev. B. Bere; Sloodleigh Court, T. 
Daniel, Esq.; Stockeridge, also the 
property of Mr. Daniel ; and, in the 
parish of Hockworl^y, the old man- 
sion of Bockworthy Court Hall, God- 
frey Webster, Esq. The ch. of Oay- 
hanger, 4^ m. £., has an ancient 
screen. 

Every visitor to Bampton should 
extend his ramble to bulverton, a 
romantic littie town, !> m. distant, 
under the heights of Exmoor. If 
bound to Lynton, he can poet to his 
destination from Tiverton or Exeter, 
by way of Bampton and Dulverton, 
and through Exmoor Forest, passing 
for a short distance over the turf m 
the moor. This route is frequently 
selected by travellers ; and for those 
fond of scenery a more delightfiil 
one cannot be chosen. The r^ to 
Dulverton passes by one long ascent 
and descent to Exbridge. At the 
top of the ascent is CSnbehead, H. 
Badcock, Esq., a charming seat^ em- 
bosomed in woods, and overiooking 
many huge hills and deep valleys. 
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The house is partly seen on the 1. 
The descent to l^bridge affords a 
f iew of the country rising to Ex- 
moor, and immediately in fWiot of a 
remarirable hill diriding the valleys 
«f tiie Barle and the Bxe, which flow 
muted under Exe bridge in a tur- 
bulent river 40 or 50 ft. broad. 

E(X^>Hdge (/im: Blue Anchor), 2| 
m. fVom Bamptpn, is a small hamlet 
in a broad vale or basin, and flivourite 
faffad-quarters with the angler. Both 
tiw Exe and the Barle abound with 
trout. The traveller should notice 
the view fWmi the bridge. About I 
m. beyond it the road enters a valley 
covered with trees as ftir as the eye 
can reach. This is Pixton Fork, pro- 
perty of Herbert Earl of Carnarvon. 
Mere the traveller is shaded by oak 
and beech, and in close proximity to 
the Barle, which will be seen between 
the trunks of the trees. Towards ^e 
close of day he may expect a salute 
fhnn one of the largest rookeries in 
the kingdom. 

IMverton {Inns : Red Lion ; Lamb ; 
White Hart), 5 m. from Bampton, 
in an amphitheatre of hills, which 
are wooded in large covers for the 
red deer. An impetuous torrent, the 
Iterle, dashes past the town under a 
brtdce of 5 arches, and running 
nobuy over ledges of rock escapes 
from the basin by the narrow entrance, 
where the woods of Pixton Park climb 
the slopes, and the house firowns fh>m 
a height, like a castle defending the 
mtts. Dulverton is a one-sided place. 
It is situated in a cul-de-sac of hills 
bounded N. by the great waste of 
Exmoer. It is therefore of no oom- 
mereial importance. There is a silk 
factory on the river, but it is worked 
but leisurely, and the little trade of 
the place has lately received a check 
Ify the diversion of the traffic to a new 
road between Minehead and Bamp- 
tdL The land in the neighbourhood 
is poor, and oats, sheep, and cattle 
its principal produce. To an artist 
•r sportsman Dulverton has many 
attractions. The scenery is wild 



and beautiful ; the trout-fishing free 
to the public as far as the border 
of the forest; and the stag and 
Ibx hunting on Exmoor of a very 
peculiar and exciting description. 
The wild deer are hunted every 
season. They were formerly nu- 
merous in the neighbouring covers, 
and might often be seen mmi the 
churchyard. Their antlers and skins 
will be observed in the inn. 

At Dulverton you should notice 
the views from the churchyard and 
bridge. Ton should walk down the 
path below the bridge, and explore 
the upward course of the liver ; and, 
above all, you should ascend to an 
open spot called Mount Sydenham, 
in a wood above the church. The 
prospect it commands is truly most 
magnificent Towards tlw'N. you will 
look up the valley of the Iterle— a 
wild and solitary valley, where no 
road has yet penetrated iJeyond a cer- 
tain point Its sides are the wooded 
covers of &e red deer; the heights 
above them naked heaths. You will 
command the windings of the river in 
long perspective for many miles. A 
short but delightful excursion is to 
ascend Kersfo^ Lane to Mount Sy- 
denham (which is a rocky platform 
at the top of the hill, to the 1.), and 
High Tarcombe, a hunting-box of Sir 
Thomas Adand's, and return by the 
Barle. This will give you some idea 
of the indescribable beauty of the 
moorland glens. You will gain views 
over the greater part of Devon and 
Somerset, and behold the mountainous 
diain of Dartmoor on the distant 
horizon. 

Those who are bound to Lynton 
may post to it fh)m Dulverton, over 
Ac forest They may also con- 
veniently walk the distance, 23 m. 
(charged 26 post), in a summer's 
day. Red Deer is the half-way house, 
and a good road runs firom Red Deer 
by Simonsbath to Lynton. Simons- 
bath is a wild romantic spot, 2 m. 
flrom Red Deer, and 9 m. from Lyn- 
ton (see Index). 
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From the centre of Dalverton the 
huge fir-clad hill on the W. is a pro- 
minent object, rising high above the 
roofs. Its is called Pcurt of Dohbs*, in 
accordance with a whimsical nomen- 
clature common in the town. Thus 
one house is called Part of Kenna- 
way's, another the Huntsman's House. 

Near Dulverton are Comber an old 
mansion I m. S. (John Sjdenluun, 
Esq.); 2Lad ffoUcmi House (MissBsime), 
just above the town. Dulverton is 
17 m. from Dunster, a beautiful 
drive; 15 m. from S. Molton, post, 
and rather more by an ancient track- 
way, which passes Tarr Steps, a very 
wild but most charming spot (5 m. 
N.W.), where a series of rude stones 
cross the Barle. There are lead- 
mines near Mollandj in the adjoining 
county. The principal landowners 
are d^e Earl of Carnarvon and Si|^ 
Thomas D. Adand, Bart., whose 
seat is at Killer|x)n, near Exeter. 

Proceeding on our route from 
Bfunpton : — ' 

18 South Molton, (Inns: George; 
White Hart) This is an old town 
situated on the river Mole, from which 
it derives its name. Before the Con- 
quest the manor was included in the 
demesne of the crown ; but in the 
reign of Edw. I. was held by Lord 
Martyn of the Earl of Gloucester, 
b^ the service of providing a man, 
with a bow and 3 arrows, to attend 
the earl when hunting in the neigh- 
bourhood. A butcher of this pl^, 
named Samuel Badcock, distinguished 
himself by his learning. He was a 
dissenting minister, and bom in 
1747. 

The Church is a Gothic structure of 
the 15th centy. It is much admired, 
and contains a rare old stone pulpit, 
richly sculptured. 

Castle Hill, the seat of Earl For- 
tescue, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county, is about 3 m. distant on the 
Barnstaple road. A triumphal arch, 
and the artificial ruin of a castle, 
crown the hills near the house. The 
park is above 800 acres, finely wood- 



ed. The hall of the castle is deco^ 
rated with stag-heads from Ezmoor, 
the date and p£U*ticulars of the chaoe 
being inscribed under each pair of 
antlers. The church of West Buck* 
land, 2 m. N., has an ancient- screen. 
Kin^s Nympton Park (J. Tanner, 
Esq.) is about 6 m. S. 

Antiquaries suppose that the Bo* 
man station Termolurrt was situated 
between South Molton and Cfanlm- 
leigh; and that the latter town de- 
rived its name frcmi a Roman road 
which traversed the county from the 
neighbourhood of Honiton to Strat- 
ton, by Cadbuiy, Chulmleigh, Clo- 
velly Dikes, and Hartland. 

MHh Molton is 3^ m. N. by E. of 
its sister town, and contains an in- 
teresting Church of ancient date, but 
restored in 1849. The screen is 
richly decorated; the tower 100 ft. 
high. Near the town are Court HaU 
and Court House, old ivied man^ns, 
the property of Lord Poltimore, but 
the latter belonged formerly to the 
Earl of Morley. In the hilly eonn- 
try, away to the N., Prince AIbert*s 
mine (copper), and near Molland 
Bottreaux, some 7 m. KN.E., two 
ancient manor-houses, now oceiipied 
by fiirmers, but once the seats of the 
fitmilies of Bottreaux and Columb. 
Another curiodty is the Flitton Oak, a 
giant of its kind, standing on a q>ot 
where 3 roads meet, 2 m. N.W., 
towards High Bray, on the property 
of Lord Poltimore. At 1 foot from 
the ground it measures 33 ft. in cir- 
cumf., and at 7 ft it branches into 
8 enormous limbs. It is supposed to 
be little less than 1000 years old. 
The species, says Loudon, is Q. sessi* 
liflora. 

To proceed on our route from S* 
Molton : — 

5 rt^ Chittlehampton, with a ch. of 
Perp. date. 

2 Omberleigh Bridge, where Hie ToaA 
crosses the river Taw, and in another 
^ m. the North Devon Railway. 

1 Atherington, remarkable for a 
fine old roodscreen in its ch. 
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6 Torrington (Inn : Globe), situ- 
ated very pleasantly on an eminence 
sloping to the Torridge. It is an 
ancient plaee, containing fhigments 
of a castle which is said to have been 
founded by Richard de Merton in 
the Tmgn of Edw. III. The site is 
now a bowling-green, and commands 
an extensive view. 

Torrington and its neighbourhood 
have some historic associations. Kdi- 
tiia« the mother of Harold, was endowed 
witii lands of this ty thing ; and during 
the Rebellion stirring inddents oc- 
curred in the town and on the adja- 
cent hills. In 1643 a body of rebels 
advanced from Bideford to attack 
Colonel Digby, who had marched 
upon Torrington to cut off the com- 
munication t^ween the N. of Devon 
and Plymouth. No sooner, how- 
ever, were they met by a few of the 
Royalist troopers than they "routed 
tiiemselves," to quote Clarendon's 
words, and were pursued with much 
slaughter. The consequences of this 
action were the immediate surrender 
of the fort of Appledore, and subse- 
quently of the towns of Barnstaple 
and Bideford. *• The fugitives," says 
Clarendon, ** spread themselves over 
the country, bearing frightful marks 
of the fray, and telline strange stories 
of the horror and fear which had 
seized them, although nobody had 
seen above six of the enemy that 
charged them." In 1646 the towns- 
people were witness to a far more 
fiital engagement, when Furfax came 
suddenly by night upon the quarters 
of Lord Hopton. The action which en- 
sued was furious but decisive, and the 
Royalists were totally defeated. Ui>on 
this occasion the ch., together with 
200 prisoners and those who guarded 
them, were blown into the air by the 
explosion of about 80 barrels of gun- 
powder. The capture of Torrington 
was the death-blow of the King's cause 
in the west. In 1660 the celebrated 
General Monk was created E^rl of 
Torrington. In 1669 the town gave 
the title of Earl to Admiral Her- 



bert; and, in 1720, of Viscount to 
Sir George Byng, The Monks were 
seated for many generations near 
Merton, a village between Torring- 
ton and Hatherleigh ; but their man- 
fflon, sumptuously rebuilt about 1670 
by General Monk, when Duke of 
Albemarle (he was bom at Merton), 
was pulled down in the last centy. 
The stables, however, remain to this 
day, and will g^ve the visitor some 
idea of the magnificence of the ancient 
building. 

John Sofhe, a dissenting minbter 
of some celebrity, b. 1 630, lived for 
several years at Torrington. Whilst 
residing here a curious coincidence 
occurrdl. A fire broke out in his 
house, but it was providentially ex- 
tinguished by a sudden fall of rain. 
On the evening of the same day he 
received a letter which concluded 
with this remarkable prayer : " May 
the dew of. heaven be upon your 
dwelling I" 

The sc^ery between Torrington 
and Bideford well merits notice, the 
oak being abundant. The road 
skirts the river, and commands a 
good view of the Aqueduct of the Tor- 
ridge Canal, which crosses the valley 
on 5 arches. This canal, completed 
in 1824, was one of the patriotic 
works of the late Lord Rolle. It 
enters the river near Wear Gifford 
about 8 m. from Torrington. 

In the town you may visit a manu- 
factory of gloves; at Wear Gifford^ 
2 m. N., a very curious manor-house, 
described in p. 131 ; and at Frithel' 
stock, 2i m. W., the remains of an old 
priory, founded by Robert de Bello 
Campo in the reign of Hen. III. In 
the neighbourhood are Cross Hous 
(Mrs. Stevens), at present occupied 
by Sir Trevor Wheler, Bart. ; Steven- 
stone House, a seat of the late Lord 
Rolle; and about 6 m. towards 
Hatherleigh, ffeanton House (Lord 
Clinton). The market town of 

Hatherleigh {Inns : George; London 

I Inn) is 1 1 m. S. of Torrington, on the 
high road to Plymouth. It is situ- 
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ated on an outlying patch of new red 
sandstone, but in a barren countrj, 
where the^cold and unfruitful soil has 
retarded phanges which have else- 
where occurred. Here linger old 
customs, one of which, perpetuated in 
this town, is thus described by Hone 
in his * Every-Day Book :'— ** After 
a funeral the ch. bells ring a liyely 
peal, as in other places after a wed- 
ding; and to this the parishioners 
are perfectly reconciled by the con- 
sideration that the deceased is re- 
moved from a scene of trouble to a 
state of rest and peace." Nath, Car- 
penter, the mathematician, was bom 
near Hatherleigh, in the parsonage- 
house of North Lew, 1588. 

Proceeding again from Torring- 
toni — 

5 rt. 1 m. is a large square en-t 
trenchment, and 1 m. further N. (E. 
of Bucklcmd Brewer) a smaller workef 
a similar shape in a wood. 

3j Wboc(/brrf ^Ha^e, where the road 



crosses the Torridge, here flowing 
towards the S.E. 

74 Hohworthy (Irm: White Httrt), 
a decayed town about 9 m. £rom 
Bude Haven, and 3 m. fh>m the 
Tamar, Ae boundary of the county. 
A plantation, called the Labyrinth, 
is the only thing to be seen in it. 
In the neighbourhood, however, are 
many interesting churches, such as 
those of Bridgerule, LaunceUs, ami 
KUkhampton, These, Ibr the most 
part, are of Early Perp. date, and 
contain some old and curious wood- 
carving. The emUems of the Passion 
are generally rei»resented on the 
bench-ends, particularly the 30 jneces 
of silver — 3 lines of circular dots,. 10 
in each. In the direction of Hather- 
leigh are the ancient seats of IHmaf 
land, W. B. Coham, Esq. ; Coham, W. 
B. Coham, Esq. ; and Burdon, new 
High Hampton, C. Biu'don, Esq.^ in 
whose family it has oopiained tisee 
the reign of Rich. I. 
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BOUTS PAGE 

17. Launceston to Penzcaice, hj 

Bodmin, Trvro, RednUhf 
Camborne, and Haylt .. 143 

18. Launceston to Penzance, by 

Camelford, Wadehridgey St. 
Coltanb, Trupo, Redruth, 
Camborne, and Hayle .. 191 

19. Plymouth to Penzance, by 

Liskeard, Lostwithiel, St, 
Blazey, St. Austell, Troro, 
Helsion, and Marazion . . 206 



ROUTE PAGE 

20. Plymouth to Paizance, by 

Liskeard, Bodmin, Truro, 
Redruth, and Hayle . . 233 

21. Plymouth (^Rame Head) to 

iiUmotjtth, by Looe, Fhvoey, 
St. Austell, and Truro .. 234 

22. Plymouth to Bude Hamen, by 

ScUtash, CaUington, Laun- 
ceston, and Stratton . . 244 



ROUTE 17. 

LAUNCESTON TO PENZANCE, BT BOD- 
MIN, TBURO, REDRUTH, CAMBCMINE, 
AND HATLE. 

74 m. A coach daily from Elzeter 
to Truro through Launceston. 

Launceston (^Fnns : White Hart ; 
King's Arms), a town of about 3000 
Inhab., situated in a fertile district, 
and about 2 m. from the rt. bank 
of the Tamar. It was anciently 
called Dunheved (the Swelling Hill). 
Its modem name, a corruption of 
Zan-cester-ton, signifies the Church 
Castle town. 

The objects of curiosity in the town 
are the castle, the ch., and some 
trifling remains of an old priory. 
In the neighbourhood — Werrington 
Park, Endsleigh, and Trecarrel, the 



ancient seat of that ancient and now 
extinct Cornish family. 

The Castle is one of three at pre- 
sent standing in this part of the 
country ; the others being Tr^maton, 
near St. Germans, and Restormel^ 
near Lostwithiel. 

The height of Dunheved gradually 
declines and narrows towards the 
N. ; and near its point, but still high 
above the river Kensey, a natural 
knoll of trap rock has been scarped 
down, and terraced, and rendered a 
very complete fortification. Upon 
the summit of this knoll, 100 ft 
above the river, is built a circular 
tower, 18 ft. diameter inside, and 
about 12 ft. thick. Around this, leav- 
ing a passage perhaps 10 ft. broad, is 
a concentric wall, also very thick, 
and placed like a coronal upon the 
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cap of the knoU. Around and out- 
side it b a narrow walk, * probably 
always there, and possibly once de- 
fended by a light parapet or breast- 
wall. 

The inner tower has a ground-floor 
and two stories. The door is on the 
N. side, and is the only opening of 
any kind into the lowest chamber, 
which probably was for stores. This 
chamber is lofty, and had a boarded 
roof forming the floor of the 1st 
story. 

On the 1. of the entrance passage 
a stidr formed in the thickness of me 
wall leads to the first floor, and in its 
way winds half round the circle. It 
is dark, having no windows. The 
first floor is just clear of the outer 
wall, and has 2 windows, on opposite 
sides. The stair enters in one side of 
one of these, and passing through the 
opposite side ascends, also in the wall, 
to the second floor. The first floor 
has a chimney-piece and hearth on 
the N. side. The roof of this, and 
the floor of the upper story, were of 
wood. Much of Uie wall at this ele- 
vation is destroyed, but it is evident 
that the stair ran on to the upper 
story, and thence to the battlements, 
now wanting. The walls gather in, 
dome-like, with the 2nd floor roof. 
This tower is very plain, but its 
entrance arch (the present one is on 
the ancient pattern), and passage, 
and stair have all pointed arches. 
The fireplace is mutilated, but its 
side joints and corbels have a de- 
cidedly Norman aspect. 

The annular wall has a southern en- 
trance, therefore not opposite to that 
within. On the 1. from the entrance 
a passage in the wall leads to the 
battlements. Towards the N.E. there 
has been a sort of chamber in the wall, 
with a sewer and loophole; above 
also there appears to have been a 
sewer. The top of this annular wall 
is on a level with the first floor of the 
tower, and the joist-holes round the 
exterior of the latter show the space 
between to have been roofed with 



timber. The base of this wall, out- 
side, batters, and at the top of the 
slope is a bold well-cat cordon of 
stone. 

The tower is rent by a slight fissure, 
and tilted up towards the W. side. 
The annular wall is rent, but not 
tilted. It seems, therefore, probable 
that the tower held together, and so 
was lifted bodily by the power which 
has evidently been used, whereas the 
wall gave way. 

These 2 buildings crown the knoll, 
and, from the outer entrance, stairs 
descend the steep to a gate-tower at 
the base of the mound. These stairs 
and a part of the wall are modem, 
but it is evident that there was always 
a stair here covered by a wall on 
each side, roofed with timber, and 
on the E. side no doubt battlemeated. 
Probably the base of the mound was 
also girt by a low wall of which the 
gate-tower formed a part of the cir- 
cuit Traces of the walls are seen 
on its W. side, and there is a small 
platform also included. 

The rest of the space is occupied 
by what may be called the basement 
of the castle, the area of which is con- 
siderable, and until recently held the 
County Courts. The mound occupies 
the N.E. comer. A wall skirung 
the mound, a little above its base, 
appears to have encircled the whole. 
It may be seen extending along the 
S.E. Ikce. Thence it swept to the 
W. and included the S. gatehouse, 
still standing, with pointed drop arch, 
large opening, portcullis grooves, and 
traces of the ribs of the vault. Out- 
side is the same cordon seen in the 
keep; a drawbridge led across the 
ditch from this gate. The arches in 
a part of the bridgCi lately walled 
up, may still be seen. The wall W. 
of the gate remains in parts. The 
N. gate has a drop arch, but, within, 
its lodge arch is ^arply pointed. 

On Sie N. and W. sides the castle 
defence is a deep natural valley ; on 
the S. and E. the valley has been 
deepened, and still, though built 
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upon, bears the name of Castle- 
Ditch. The DeerPark, still so called, 
extended S.W. from the Castle gate. 
This gate is possibly of early Deco- 
rated date, but it is evident that the 
whole of the rest of the building, 
gatehouse, annular wall, and circular 
keep, are by one hand, and of one 
time. It is very possible, from the 
aspect of the place, that even in its 
unscarped state it was naturally 
strong, and may have been employed 
by the Celts or Saxons for defence. 
At present nothing is visible that can 
be regarded even as Early Norman. 
The encircling walls have been com- 
pared to those of Eastern towns — 
particularly Ecbatana, which is thus 
described by Herodotus : " Of this 
city one wall circumvented another ; 
and each rose by the height of its 
battlements above the one beyond it. 
The ground, which was a circular 
hill, mvoured this construction; but 
it owed still more to the labours be- 
stowed upon the work. The orbi- 
cular works were seven in number, 
and within the last stood the royal 
palace and the treasuries." 

Launceston Castle was held of the 
Conqueror by the Earls of Moreton. 
From Earl William it reverted to the 
crown, and in the 11th year of Edw. 
III. was merged in the Duchy of 
Cornwall. It appears to have been 
a ruin as early as the reign of Edw. 
III., and Carew speaks of its crum- 
bling condition in 1602. In 1645 it 
was fortified for Charles I. by Sir 
Richard Grenville, and in March of 
the following year the garrison sur- 
rendered to the parliamentary troops 
under Fairfeix. This was the closing 
scene in its military annals. The 
Dukes of Northumberland, High Con- 
stables of the castle under the Duchv, 
have expended a considerable sum m 
most judicious repairs, which are cal- 
culated to prevent for some time any 
further decay. 

The Ch. of 8t Mary Magdalen is 
a much-admired building in a florid 
style of Grothic architecture. It is 

IDev. ^ Com,'\ 



entirely constructed of granite, and 
was erected in 1524 by Henry Tre- 
carrel, of Trecarrel. The whole 
structure is panelled all over, and 
the panels are filled with carved 
shields, flowers, and other emblems. 
A number of shields encircle the edi- 
fice ; they are embossed with letters, 
which together form an invocation to 
the saint, and an apostrophe on the 
sacredness of the locality. The tower 
stands apart, and is of earlier date, 
and built of a different material. The 
S. porch is remarkable for its beauty. 
The ch. contains the monumental 
tomb of Sir Hugh Piper, *' the famtms 
loyalist of the West," and his Dame 
Sibylla, "very livelily represented in 
marble," the one in armour, and the 
other in brocade. The wooden pulpit 
is polygonal and curious. 

A late Norman arch with 8 piers 
with chevron mouldings, forming 
the entrance of the White Hart Inn, 
is supposed to have been removed 
from the ruins of the Priory^ a reli- 
gious house founded in the reign of 
Hen. I. by Warelwast, bishop of 
Exeter. Several fragments of the 
Priory are incorporated with the 
houses now occupying its site, which 
is described by Leland as ''in the 
far west part of the suburb of the 
town, under the root of a hill by a 
fair wood-side." 

In addition to these ruins of castle 
and priory, some ivied remains of the 
town walls may be seen in different 
parts of Launceston. The only gate- 
way now standing is that on the S., 
which is of Early Eng. or Decorated 
date, and forms the entrance from 
Devonshire. St. Stephen's, 1 m. N., 
is a very fine granite ch., with a Per- 
pendicular tower and Early Eng. 
nave. 

The visitor can make excursions 
from this town to Werrington Park, 
Duke of Northumberland, and Ends^ 
ieigh, the beautiful cottage of the 
Duke of Bedford, both situated on 
the banks of the Tamar, the one 2 m. 
N., and the other 9 m. S. of Laun- 
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ceston. Tickets of admission to 
Endsleigb may be obtained at the 
White Hart. Trehirtha, the seat of 
Francis Rodd, Esq., and Trecarrel, 
are also worth seeing. Trebartha 
is in the parish of Northill, about 7 
m. towards Liskeard, under the rocky 
escarpment of the moors. N. of the 
house the river Lynher fedls in a cas- 
cade, where the botanist may find 
Hymenophyllvm Tanbridgense, or filmy- 
leaved polypody. Trecarrel stands 
on the banks of the Inny, J ra. W. of 
the church-town of Levant, which is 
about 4 m. on the road to Callington. 
The hall and a small chapel of gra- 
nite are in excellent preservation. 
The old mansion was built about 
1540, by Sir Henry, the last of the 
Trecarrels, and in the Rebellion was 
honoured by a visit from Charles I., 
who slept in it on his road into Corn- 
wall. From Lezant you should pro- 
ceed I m. further along the high-road 
to the Sportsmin*s Arms, a convenient 
house of entertainment. A lane leads 
direct from it to the Carthamatha Bocks 
( I m.), one of the finest points of view 
in the county. Another excursion 
may be made to Lidford and Brent 
Tor. (Rte. 2.) 

At Launceston, in 1643, when the 
fortunes of Charles were at a very 
low ebb, the tide of a sudden turned 
and drove the Roundheads out of 
Cornwall. Sir Ralph Hopton and 
Sir Beville Grenville were shut into 
the county by Sir Alexander Carew 
and Sir R. Buller, who lay at this 
town to prevent their escape. The 
Parliamentary commanders, to be- 
guile their inactivity, instituted legal 
proceedings against ** divers persons 
unknown, who had lately come into 
Cornwall, armed confrapacem." Upon 
this Hopton appeared, and, producing 
the commission of the king to the 
Marquis of Hertford, appointing him 
general of the West, and his own 
commission from the marquis, ob- 
tained a verdict of acquittal, and was 
thanked by the jury. Hopton then, 
in turn, prefeired an indictment 



against Buller and Carew. The jury- 
found them guilty, and an order was 
granted to raise the poese comitatus, 
** for the dispersing that unlawfol as- 
sembly, and for the aj^reheneion of 
the rioters." A force of 3000 well- 
armed foot was speedily in motion; 
Buller and Carew were driven from 
Launceston, and the Royalists found 
themselves masters of Cornwall. — 
" The gentlemen of this county," says 
lady Fanshawe, in her Memoirs, " are 
generally loyal to the crown and hos- 
pitable to their neighbours, but they 
are of a crafty and censorious nature, 
as most care so far from London." 

Proceeding on our route, we leave 
Launceston by the Old FalmotUh road, 
which, passing for a long distance over 
elevated moors, is one of the most 
bleak and lonely in the kingdom. 
It is, however, improving, and much 
changed since the days when a tra- 
veller could find on it ** neither horse- 
meat nor man's -meat, nor a chair to 
sit down." 

3 rt. to Penzance by Camelford. 

1 HoUoway Cross (evidently Holy 
Way\ where one of the ancient crosses 
stands near the turnpike. 

i The road passes the Inny, a tri- 
butary to the Tamar. 

3 Fivelanes. rt. Alteman, one of 
the most extensive but barren parishes 
in the county. Its chief produce is 
said to be water. It derives its name 
from St. Nunn, to whom its well is 
considered sacred. 

^ Tretjoint ^i.e. the spring). 1 m. 
beyond this village the traveller rises 
into highlands of granite, which, 
spread out in dreary moors, extend 
to within 4 m. of Bodmin. Consider- 
able portions of this dbtrict, and es- 
pecially the valleys, have of late 
years been enclosed and brought 
under the plough ; yet much remains 
to interest those who .are fond of< 
wild scenery. For many miles the* 
waste stretches forth its tinted hills 
in one expanded scene of sterility, 
whilst in various directions rise soli- 
tary oams, which, heaped with granite. 
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show apparently all that the moor 
possesses of value. A mineral trea- 
sure is, however, extracted from Uie 
valleys, which, during the course of 
ages, have been silted up by disinte- 
grated granite, throughout which is 
disseminated a considerable quantity 
of tin. The traveller will find eveiy 
bottom, as the Cornish term their 
valleys, furrowed by stream-works, 
which have either long since been 
abandoned or are now in activity. 

3 The Jamaica Inn, hitherto a soli- 
tary half-way house, is now likely to 
be centred in a village, as a ch., 
parsonage, and school-house, have 
been here lately erected by Mr. Rodd, 
of Trebartha Hall, the proprietor of 
the land ; — establishments, hailed with 
much satisfaction by the moor-men, 
who declare that their children ** are 
quite mountainerers, wildings, wild 
asses, and transgress." This inn is 
frequented by sportsmen in the winter, 
and affords comfortable, though some- 
what rude, accommodation. On a 
small farm in its vicinity, in the occu- 
pation of his &ther, was bom the as- 
tronomer Adams, so justly celebrated 
for the discovery of the planet Nep- 
tune. The 2 Cornish mountiuns, 

Broicn Willy, a corruption of Bron- 
Welli, and Rowtor, or Kough Tor, of 
the respective heights of 1368 and 
1296 ft., are situated about 3 m. N. 
of the inn. An excursion to their 
summits may conveniently be made 
from this locality, and oners a rich 
treat to those fond of such adventures ; 
but a pocket compass should be taken^ 
as these elevated moors are fre- 
quently enveloped in mists, which 
give no warning of their approach, 
and limit the view to a circle of a 
few yards. Deep bogs— of which 
there is a formidable specimen N.W. 
of Rowtor — may be entered under 
such circumstances, from which the 
traveller witiiout this guide will find 
a difficulty in extricating himself 
Brown Willy, separated from the Ja- 
maica Inn by a hill called Tober or 
Tvoo Barrows (alt. 1122 ft.), is a ridge 



lying a few points E. of N. and 
W. of a, parallel with Rowtor, and 
marked by 4 distinct hummocks. In 
a comparison of the 2 mountains, 
Brown Willy may be designated as 
the more beautiful, Rowtor the more 
imposing, the latter being literally 
covered by a monster meeting of 
rocks. Immediately under Brown 
Willy, to the S.W., a bottom is occu- 
pied by a large stream-work, called 
Brown Willy, in which the traveller 
may witness the operation of stream- 
ing for tin. The crest of the ridge 
is roughened by masses of granite, 
which, fiishioned in squarer forms 
than those on Rowtor, give an ap- 
pearance of a less irregularity to the 
outline. The summit, crowned by 
a pile of stones, commands a view 
extending into Somerset and to the 
remotest parts of Devon and Corn- 
wall. The superb height of Rowtor 
rises close at hand, and on the solitary 
waste which stretches northwards 
from Rowtor and Brown Willy, in 
the direction of Davidstow Moor, are 
the works of the Rowtor Copper Mine, 
an adventurous but unprofitable con- 
cern belonging to the shareholders 
of that great Devonshire mine, the 
Devon Consols. Under the E. side of 
the hill lies a small pool of water, 
called Fowey Well, as the source of 
the river Fowey, and S.W. the rocky 
eminence of Garrah, 1060 ft. above 
the level of the sea. Below Garrah 
(J m. S.W. of it) is the lonely little 
entrenchment known as Arthur* s HalL 
The granite of the Bodmin range is 
well characterised by that of Brown 
Willy, which is composed of white 
crystalline felspar, grey quartz, and 
two kinds of mica, one of which 
is white and transparent, the other 
opaque, and of a dark garnet colour. 
The black mineral, schorl, is occa* 
sionally disseminated through the 
mass in minute crystalline grains. 
A valley, now partly cultivate, se- 
parates this mountain from Rowtor, 
which should certainly be ascended 
for a nearer view of the enormous 
H 2 
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cams of granite, which, covering it 
on all sides, give a ruggedness to its 
outline even when viewed at a dis- 
tance of 30 m. They consist of some 
of the largest blocks in Cornwall, 
lodged one upon the other in very cu- 
rious and critical positions, and at the 
summit weathered into spheroidal 
masses, which strikingly illustrate the 
decomposition of granite, and exhibit 
on their upper surfaces a network of 
those irregular cavities called rock ba- 
sins. No hill in Devon or Cornwall 
can be matched for magnificence with 
Rowtor, which ought surely to be 
preserved from the quarryman, as 
the grand feature of the county. The 
red lichen Lecinora perella is found 
in the caverns and crevices, and col- 
lected for the purposes of a dye. In 
the barren valley, under the N.W. 
side of the hill, are a number of those 
circular enclosures, or hut-circles, so 
common on Dartmoor ; and near the 
bank of the stream a monument of 
unhewn granite, which strikes the 
attention from^ the loneliness of the 
surrounding hills. It bears an in 
scription and marks the scene of a 
sanguinary murder. Upon a low 
eminence, immediately W. of Rowtor, 
lies a logan stone, about 4 ft. in thick- 
ness, 15 in length, and 12 in breadth. 
The upper surface is flat, and the 
ponderous . mass is moved easily by a 
push, or by the weight of a person 
stepping upon it So perfect is the 
balance, that the oscillation continues 
for some seconds after the stone has 
been set in motion. Accident appears 
to have had a share in producing these 
effects, as the block has been evidently 
curtailed at its eastern extremity by 
the operation oi pooling. 

The traveller may hence extend 
his excursion to Hanter - Gantick, 
sometimes designated the Cornish 
Valley of Rocks, — or to Hannon 
Valley^ from the sides of which rise 
2 isolated craes, known as tJ^e DeviCa 
Jump, The former is situated some 
5 m. down the .Lank (Du — or 
Black Lank), a stream which flows 



S.W. and between Rowtor and Brown 
Willy ; the latter about 2^ m. dowu 
a tributary of the Camel, which, run- 
ning in a similar direction, is to be 
found on the N.W. side of Rowtor. 

Hanter-Gantich is also 1 m. S. of the 
church-town of St. Breward, or Si- 
mon Ward, as it is commonly called. 
It is a deep lonely valley, of romantic 
aspect, desolated by rocks of granite, 
which, shaped by the elements into 
cubes, cover the slopes and lie heap- 
ed together by hundreds on the ad- 
jacent heights. It is a scene befitting 
the genius of a Salvator, and one of 
the most extraordinary of its kind 
in the country. The declivity of 
the higher part of the valley is 
abrupt, and here the stream thun- 
ders through the obstruction in a 
series of cascades. A descent to its 
banks will repay the labour, although 
a ladder is almost required in the 
passage from stone to stone, and a 
thick growth of brake offefs addi* 
tional impediments. The finest coup* 
d'aeil is obtained from the hillside 
which fronts this portion of the val- 
ley. Hence the entire scene is dis- 
played, and its rugged effect well 
contrasted by the azure tints of 
Brown Willy, which rises in the dis- 
tance. Between this valley and 
Wenford Bridge is the wild hamlet 
of Lank, and on Lank Down the Lank 
Bocks, 2 cams of granite, which are 
called by the country people the 
King's and Qiieen*s houses, 

Hannon Valley is situated about 1 
m. W. of -S'^ Advent, and through 
this the streams rising N. of Rowtor 
discharge their waters into thQ Ca- 
mel. It has been recently invested 
with features of particular interest 
by a thunder-storm, which, falling 
with unusual violence in the summer 
of 1847, principally upon the high 
land W. of Rowtor, occasioned a flood 
in the Camel, which swept away 
many of the bridges, and destroyed a 
large amount of property on its banks. 
The bed of this valley was ripped 
open by the accumulated waters, and 
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the stream now flows between white 
banks of granite and quartz, varied 
by the intrusion of rocks of a dif- 
ferent character. From the sides 
of the lower part of the valley rise 
the crags which are known as the 

Devil's Jump, That on the 1. 
J)ank, when seen from beneath, re- 
sembles a tower about 50 ft. in 
height. In the bed of the stream, 
immediately below this rock, lies a 
block of a white crystalline stone, 
about 24 ft. in length, by 8 in 
breadth, which, abutting upon a deep 
and clear pool, would seem to have 
been expressly placed there to serve 
Ihe purposes of the bather. At the 
extremity of this valley a solitary 
tree will be seen standing amid 
rains occasioned by the flood. It is 
c(mnected with an ala^ning adven* 
ture which befel a farmer residing 
in the neighbourhood. On the day 
of the storm he was making his way 
to Camelford, and about to cross the 
stream by a foot-bridge, when a sud- 
den increase in the volume of the 
torrent rendered the passage imprac* 
ticable, and at the same time, by oc- 
casioning an overflow of some low 
ground in his rear, cut off his re- 
treat. Two trees presented the only 
means of escape. He hastily climbed 
upon one, but, thinking this the 
weaker of the two — and it was after- 
wards carried away— he removed into 
the other, which fortunately resisted 
the full fury of the inundation. 

1^ ra. S. of the Jamaica Inn lies 
Dozmare Pool, 890 ft above the sea, 
a melancholy sheet of water, about 
1 m. in circumf., and fVom 4 to 5 
ft. in depth. A lofty hill, called 
Brown or Bron Oilly, alt. 1100 ft., is 
the mark by which the traveller can 
direct his course ; below this the pool 
is situated, on a table-land which 
borders the deep vale of the Fowey. 
The traveller will pass in a bottom 
on his rt. hand a stream-work called 
the Poor Man*8 Endeavour, in which 
may be seen an interesting section 
displaying the following series of de- 



posits. Disintegrated granite, 1 ft. j 
black bog, the lower part filled with 
hazel-branches, 6 ft.; disintegrated 
granite, 2 ft. ; bog of a lighter colour 
than that above, and containing de- 
cayed fragments of wood, 4 ft. ; and 
below this again, another bed of gra^ 
nitic soil, which is streamed. The 
pool is the theme of many a marvel- 
lous tale, in which the peasants and 
streamers of tin most implicitly be- 
lieve. It is said to be unfathomable, 
and the resort of evil spirits, Begirt 
by dreary hills, it presents an aspect 
of utter gloom and desolation. The 
country people represent it as haunt- 
ed by an unearthly visitant, a grim 
giant of the name of Tregeagle, who, 
it is said, may be heard howling here 
when wintry storms sweep the moors. 
He is condemned to the melancholy 
task of emptying the pool with a 
lim]^et-shell, and is continually howl- 
ing in despair at the hopelessness of 
his labour. Occasionally, too, it is 
said this miserable monster is hunted 
by the devil round and about the 
tarn, when he flies to the Koche 
Kocks, some 15 m. distant, and, by 
thrusting his head in at the chapel 
window, finds a respite from his tor- 
mentor. Such is the legend of Giant 
Tregeagle, of whom some have told 
that he was a wicked seigneur, once 
residing on the site of this dismal 
lake, by which his mansion, a haunt 
of iniquity, was of a sudden en- 
gulfed, while his park was at the 
same time transformed into the bar- 
ren waste which is now known as 
the Bodmin Moors. 

•* In Cornwall's famed land, by the Pool and 
the Moor, 
Tregeagle the wicked did dwell ; 
He once was a shepherd neglected and poor 
But, growing ambitious, and looking for 
more. 
Sad fate this poor shepherd befell." 

Tregeagle, however, was a veritable 
person, a Uiievish steward, who mal- 
treated the tenants under his charge, 
and amassed money sufficient to pur- 
chase the estate of Trevorder, in St. 
Breock, where he distinguished him- 
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self as a harsh and arbitrary magis- 
trate. Hence the evil reports which 
one hears of hiin. The traveller may 

flean amusement at the Jamaica Inn, 
y broaching the subject among the 
moor-men. One will then narrate 
how he was startled bjr the noise of 
a coach and the cracking of whips, 
when cutting turf near the pool after 
dark, and declare that he distinctly 
heard tbe coach plunge under water. 
Another will tell how he has seen 
upon the solitary shore a strange 
light, " like fire in a furze-bush." And 
all will most emphatically declare 
that there is "certainly somebody 
there, let people say what they wooU" 
Until very recently there was no vi- 
sible outlet to this mysterious tarn, 
since the water im]perceptibly oozed 
through a bog on its western side. 
Hence another story of a whirlpool 
and subterranean channel communi- 
cating with the subjacent valley. A 
trench cut through this morass bas 
now partially drained the lake, and 
gives the water a free passage to 
more inclined ground, where it soon 
joins a branch of the Fowey rising 
near the high road, i m. W. of the 
Jamaica Inn. Another tributary to 
this river has its source under Hau}k*s 
Tor (alt. 900 ft.), 1 m. W. of the 
Four-hole Cross. 

From Dozmare Pool the pedes- 
trian can cross the moor direct to St, 
Neot, about 6 m. (Rte. 19) ; or by a 
circuitous route include Tf-eveddoe, 
in the parish of Warleggan, a most 
ancient tin stream-work still in ac- 
tivity, and ranking with the most in- 
teresting objects on the moor, having, 
in addition to the excavations of the 
streamers, shafts 60 fath. deep, which 
are said to have been sunk by the 
** old men ; " or he can travel to Lis- 
keard by a road from the Jamaica 
Inn, 9 m. ; or, by a longer route on 
foot over the moor, visit on his way 
Kilmarth Tor, the Cheesewring, the 
Hurlersy the Trevethy Stone, the Well 
of St. Cleer, and the interesting memo- 
rial known as the Half Stone (all 



described in Rte. 19); and in the 
latter route, as the tors of Kilmarth 
and the Cbeesewrins are plainly seen 
from the vicinity of Dozmare Pool, 
the stranger will have no difficulty in 
directing his course. 

Proceeding from the Jamaica Inli 
towards Bodmin : — 

IJ Here, leaning to wards the road, 
is the Four-hole Cross, a lonely im- 
pressive monument, bearing every 
mark of extreme antiquity, and 
situated in a wild and elevated part 
of the moor. The top is mutilated, 
and of the 4 holes which once stamped 
the figure of the cross, 2 only are 
now remaining. The pillar was evi- 
dently once ornamented with scrolls, 
but with the exception of a few lines 
they are now obliterated. It is con- 
sidered one of the oldest crosses in 
the county. 

3i(- Temple, a miserable hamlet on 
a manor which formerly belonged to 
the Knights Templars. They had a 
ch. here which long since fell into 
decay, but still remains as a ruin. 
Adjoining the village are the rugged 
rocJcs of Temple Tor, 

1 J rt. PeverelVs Cross, close to the 
roadside ; 1. Bellamine's Tor ; and at a 
distance of about 2 m. Cardinham Bury, 
an entrenchment of a circular form. 

2 Council Barrow, rt. of the road. 

2 1. an old cross in a field near the 
turnpike. 

1 Bodmin {Inns: Oliver's Royal 
Hotel ; Gatty*8 Town Arms), situated 
nearly in the centre of the county, 
about 12 m. from the Bristol and 
Englbh Channels. Here are held the 
sessions and assizes. 

Bodmin, in early times, was the 
largest town in Cornwall, and to the 
period of the Dissolution particularly 
favoured by the monks, who pos- 
sessed several establishments in the 
neighbourhood, and one important 
monastery in the town itself. This, 
according to the legend, was founded 
l3y St. Petroc, about the year 550, and 
its inmates are said to have long 
treasured as sacred relics the remains 
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of their saint, which had heen re- 
moved to Bodmin from Padstow. 
The site of the structure -was S. of the 
ch., and is marked by the present 
Friory House, 

The church (Perp.) was rebuilt 1472, 
save the tower and a part of the chan- 
ceL The spirefellbylightninginI699. 
The chief curiosities are the Norman 
font, and the tomb (with effigy) of 
Thomas Vivian, last prior of Bodmin, 
1533. Adjoining the chancel stands 
the ivy-clad Chapel of St. Thomas, of 
which the £. window is reputed a 
copy of the great window of the 
monks* refectory. Bodmin had for- 
merly several other chapels, long 
since destroyed. Berry Tower, how- 
ever, on the hill to the N., is a relic of 
the Chapel of the Holy Rood. 

Bodmin has a Literary Institution^ 
and on its outskirts the County Gaol 
and County Lunatic Asylum, which 
may be visited by strangers^ subject 
to certain regulations. 

In 1549 Bodmin was the scene of 
a singular execution. The Cornish 
rebels having encamped in the neighr 
bourhood, the inhab. of this town 
obliged Boyer, their mayor, to allow 
them the necessary suppUes. Shortly 
afterwards the insurgents were de- 
feated near Exeter by Lord Russell, 
and the provost marshal, Sir Anthony 
Kingston, despatched into Cornwall 
to bring the fugitives to justice. 
Upon entering the county, Kingston 
informed Boyer by letter that he 
would dine with mm on a certain 
day, and at the appointed time ar- 
rived accompanied by a train of 
followers. The mayor received him 
with hospitality, but a little before 
dinner Kmgston took his host aside 
and whispered in his ear that one of 
the townspeople was to be executed, 
and requestea that a gallows might 
be erected. The mayor ordered it to 
be prepared, and as soon as dinner 
was ended Sir Anthony demanded 
whether the work was finished. The 
mayor answered that all was ready. 
"I pray you/' said the provost. 



" bring me to the place ; " and he 
took the mayor by the arm, and, be- 
holding the gallows, asked whether 
he thought that it was strong enough. 
" Yes," said the mayor, " doubtless 
it is." " Well, then,'' said the pro- 
vost, ** get thee up speedily, for it is 
prepared for you I" ** I hope," an- 
swered the poor mayor, " you mean 
not as you speak." " In faith !" said 
the provost, ** there is no remedy, 
for thou hast been a busy rebel." 
Accordingly the mayor was strung 
up without further ceremony. 

On Balgaver, or the Goat's Moor, 1 
m. S., there was anciently held, in 
the month of July, a carnival, which 
antiquaries consider originated with 
the Saxons. A Lord of Misrule was 
appointed, before whom any unpo- 
pular person, so unlucky as to be 
captured, was dragged to answer a 
charge of felony ; the imputed crime 
being such as his appearance mi^ht 
suggest — a negligence in his attire, 
or a breach of manners. With lu- 
dicrous gravity a mock trial was 
then commenced, and judgment as 
gravely pronounced, when the cul- 
prit was hurried off to receive his 
punishment. In this his apparel was 
generally a greater sufferer than his 
person, as it commonly terminated in 
nis being thrown into the water or 
the mire. There is no doubt as to 
the antiquity of this curious jubilee : 
— **Take him before the mayor of. 
Halgaver" — " Present him in Hal- 
gaver Court" — are old Cornish pro- 
verbs. 

At St. Lawrence, 1 m. N.W., are 
remains of a hospital for lepers, con- 
sisting of some pointed arches and 
dilapidated walls. This hospital was 
incorporated by Queen Eliz., 1682. 

A good view of Bodmin may be 
obtained from the Beacon Hill, S. of 
the town. 

The chief excursions are to the 
Glynn Valley and the Pencarrow Woods, 

Glynn Bridge is 3 m. on the road to 
Liskeard. Above it is Glynn (Lord 
Vivian), below it Lanhydrock (T. J. 
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Agar Robartes, Esq., p. 213), both 
beautiful seats on the banks of the 
Fowey. On the road to Glynn Bridge 
the old entrenchment of Castle Kenyoe 
(or Canyke) is passed on the rt. 

Pencarrow, the seat of the late 
Colon. Secretary, Sir Wm. Moles- 
worth, Bart, (and now of the Rev. Sir 
H. H. Molesworth, Bart), lies to the N. 
of Bodmin. S. of the park are Ihinr 
meer Wood and Dunmeer Castle^ the 
objects of the excursion. A walk of 
1^ m. by the side of the Wadebridge 
railway will bring you to Dunmeer 
Bridge. Dunmeer Castle is i m. to 
the N. of it. Further N. 1 m. is a 
smaller entrenchment called Fenhar- 
gate Castle, overhanging the railway 
and the 1. bank of the river. Boscame, 
a farmhouse 1 m. W. of Dunmeer 
Bridge, was formerly, a seat of the 
Flamanks ; and Park, ^ m. W. of the 
N. entrance to Pencarrow, of the 
Peverells and Bottreaux. The skirts 
of Dunmeer Wood are the habitat 
of Ligusticum Comuhiense, one of our 
rarest plants. 

Several longer excursions can be 
made from this town, viz. — to Wade- 
bridge, by rly. — to Lostunthiel, say by 
a circuitous ramble over Halgaver to 
Helmen Tor (p. 214), and Zanlivery, 
returning by road — to the ruins of St. 
Bennefs Monastery near Lanivet, 3 m., 
and the Poche Pocks, 8 m. — to Blisland 
(Happy Church), on the border of the 
moors, and the rocky valley of Han- 
ter-Gantick, 2^ miles from Wenford 
Bridge — to the Four-hole Cross, Brown 
Willy, and Rowtor, sleeping a night at 
the Jamaica Inn — and, lastlv, to St. 
Neot, by Cardinham Bury, and the old 
tin stream-work of Treveddoe (p. 150). 

Brynn, W. of Bodmin, in the parish 
of Withiel, was the birthplace of Sir 
Beville Orenville, the royalist leader, 
victorious in thefightofStamfordHill, 
and killed in the battle of Lausdown. 

It is 7 m. to Wadebridge by rly. 
This liue extends to Wenford Bridge, 
7 m. up the course of the Camel. It 
was opened in 1834 for the transport 
of ore and sea-sand, and in 1846 was 



purchased by the S. Western Com- 
pany. Passengers are carried only 
between Bodmin and Wadebridge. 
Proceeding again on our route — ► 
2 j 1. Lanivet. The churchyard con- 
tains 2 ancient stone crosses, one 10, 
the other about 1 1 ft. high, the latter 
perforated with 4 holes. To the 
1., ^m. distant, are the remains of 
St. Bennetts Monastery^ a religious 
house, supposed to have been subor- 
dinate to the monastery of Monte Ca- 
sino near Naples, the parent institu- 
tion of the Order. The old cloisters 
have unfortunately been removed, 
but the body of the building, with its 
shafted windows and ivied tower, is 
still veiy interesting, and, in its quiet 
nook below a wood, will have a charm 
for a sketcher. Beyond Lanivet the 
traveller enters a dreary country, 
which, rising to the Tregoss Moors, 
extends many miles. 

3^ A road on the 1. leads to the 
village of Poche (1 m.), which is 
distant about 2 m. from the bleak hill 
of Hensbarrow (alt. 1034 ft.). In the 
ch. there is an old Norman font. The 
Poche Pocks, i m. S. of the ch., and 
680 ft. above the sea, consist of seve* 
ral great masses piled together in 
rude confusion to a height of 100 ft. ; 
and in the heart of the group are the 
remains of a little chapel dedicated to 
St. Michael, and said to have been 
once tenanted by a hermit, and more 
recently by a solitary leper. The 
spot is bleiak and lonely, and well 
suited to the wild tales attached to it, 
such as that of Giant Tregeagle, who 
is said to fly over the moors, on stormy 
nights, to seek a shelter here ft*om his 
unearthly pursuer. Close at hand 
rises a spring which is said to ebb 
and flow, and at some little distance 
is the " wishing- well" of St. Roche, 
to which village maidens still repair 
on Holy Thureday, to throw in pins 
and pebbles, and predict coming 
events by the sparkling of the bub- 
bles. The Roche Rocks consist of 
quartz and schorl, constituting schorl 
rock, which is in a very friable state. 
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li The traveller is now passing 
over the Tregoss Moors, the fabled 
hunting-ground of King Arthur, and 
may see to the rt. the granite emi- 
nences of Belovely or Belouda Beacon 
(alt. 765 ft.), and Castle an Dinas (alt. 
729 ft.), the latter crowned with an 
encampment; and interesting to the 
geologist for a variety of altered 
slate. 

3i The Indian Queens, a lonely inn 
in a wild unsheltered situation on the 
moor. 

f Fraddon. — To the 1. of this ham- 
let, J m., lies CaiUqmiter Rock, con- 
taining variable mixtures of schorl 
with granite. The summit of the 
hill is 690 ft. above the level of the 
sea. Beyond Blue Anchor the new 
road to Truro branches off on the 1. 
It runs by the church-town of La- 
dock, and through one of the prettiest 
valleys in the county. The parish of 
Ladock is well known for its stream- 
works. They have produced a quan- 
tity of tin, and some of the largest 
pieces of gold which have been found 
in Cornwall. 

1 The church-town of St. Enoder : 

' 1. the village of Summercovrt, noted 

for its annual cattle and sheep fair, of 

Sept. 25, in which 3000 head of stock 

commonly change hands. 

3 Mitchelli or St, Michael, before 
the Reform Act a borough town re- 
turning 2 M.P.'s. — A cross road leads 
to Newlyn, 2 m. : and 1^ m. N. of 
Newlyn is the manor-house of Trerice, 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bt, by whom it 
has been restored. It is well worth 
seeing. 

6^ Truro (Inns : Pearce's Royal 
Hotel; Red Lion HoteH, pleasantly 
situated, and considered the metro- 
polis of the county. It is seated in a 
valley at the junction of 2 streams 
with an inlet of the sea, called the 
Tncro Creek or Eiver, which extends 
from Falmouth Harbour to this town. 
The name Truro is supposed by some 
to be a corruption of the Cornish 
Tre-ru, the Castle on the Water, and 
to have originated in a castle which 



belonged [to the Earls of Cornwall, 
This building is mentioned by Leland 
(temp. Hen. VIII.) as "now clere 
down," but the scarped mound where 
it stood may be seen to this day (at 
the end of Pydar-street). It was 
crowned by a modem circular wall, 
surrounded by a circular terrace, ar- 
rangements which render it probable 
that this castle resembled Launceston 
in plan. Others derive the name of 
the town from Tru-ru, the Three 
Streets^ while Borlase explains it as 
Tre-vur, the town on the (Roman) road. 
Truro stands in the centre of a mining 
district, and largely exports the ore. 
It was formerly dignified as one of 
the coinage towns for tin, and the old 
Coinage Hall, which has been lately 
pulled down, served for some years as 
the court of the vice-warden of the 
Stannaries, who now adjudicates on 
mining matters in the Town Hall, a 
handsome modern Italian building. 

East Huel Rose, near Truro, is one 
of the largest lead-mines in the 
county. Huel Garros is celebrated 
for having at one time produced 
100 oz. of silver for every ton of 
lead. 

The Ch, of St, Mary is a handsome 
specimen of the Perp. of Hen. VII.'s 
time, the old part built chiefly of 
Koborough stone. The steeple and 
spire are modem, with a peculiar 
band of the Tudor flower above the 
plinth. See a monument dated 1636 
in the chancel, with an inscription 
recording the singular adventures 
of one Phippen, a native of Dorset- 
shire. 

The Royal Institution of Cornwall 
(establ. 1818), a society which has 
published in its Reports many valu- 
able papers. relating to the curiosities 
of the county, meets at Tmro in the 
autumn. The Lecture-room and Mu- 
seum are in Pydar-street, and the 
latter is well worth seeing. Among 
other things it contains a collection 
of Cornish birds, including some rare 
specimens ; cabinets of Cornish mine- 
rals and fossils ; numerous antiquities 
H 3 
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-which have been found in the neigh- 
tourbood, particularly some portions 
of the old ch. of St Piran ; a number 
of foreign birds, mostly East Indian ; 
skulls of the Ceylonese, believed to 
be the only curiosities of the kind in 
England ; and specimens of 2 varieties 
of the Assamese elephant. 

The County Library, established in 
1792, occupies a portion of the ground- 
floor of the same house. 

The Royal Cornwall Bbrticultural 
Society is also established in Truro. 
The botanist will find in its hortus 
siccus most of the plants indigenous 
to the county. 

Foote, the comedian ; Polwhele, au- 
thor of a history of Cornwall ; and 
Jiichard and John Lander, the ex- 
plorers of the Niger, were natives 
of this town. To commemorate the 
exploits of the Landers, a Doric 
column has been lately erected in 
Lemon-street. The house in which 
Foote was bom, on the N. side of 
Boscawen-street, is now the Red Lion 
Hotel. The late Lord Vivian was 
also a native of Truro, as well as 
Henry Martyn, the missionary, b. 
1781. The latter was the son of a 
miner. A very clear rivulet flows 
through the town, and is led in stream- 
lets through almost every street and 
alley. In the neighbourhood are se- 
veral seats. On the Probus road, 
Tregotls, Sir Samuel Spry ; Penair, 
Admiral Reynolds ; Pencalenick, John 
Vivian, Esq.; and Tregothnan, Earl 
of Falmouth. On the road to Hel- 
ston, KillioWf William Daubaz, Esq. : 
Kiliganoonj late Admiral Spry; and 
Carclew, Sir Charles Lemon, Bart 
Polwhele, where the family of the 
county historian resided, is situated 
1^ m. N., on the road to St Erme 
and Mitchell. 

In the town or its immediate vici- 
nity you will find paper-mills and 
iron-foundries; and at Garras Wharf, 
at Carvedras, on the Redruth road, and 
at Calenickf on the old Falmouth road, 
tin smelting-houses. The churchyard 
of Kenwyn, 1 m. N.W, on the road to 



Perranzabuloe, commands a very in- 
teresting view ' of the surrounding 
country. 

In St, ClemenVs Ch., 2 m. E. of 
Truro, the curious m epitaphs wiH 
meet with 2 very ori^nal specimens 
of that kind of writmg ; and at St 
element's Vicarage the antiquary 
one of the oldest of the*4-hole crosses. 
It is called the Isnioc Cross, and the 
following inscription is engraved upon 
it in an abbreviated form : " Isniocus 
VitcUis Filius Torrid" St Clement 
was martyred by Trajan, and, accord- 
ing to the legend, was thrown into 
the sea with an anchor and cable fiist- 
ened to his neck. It is a pleasant 
waJk to this ch. by Malpas and the 
shore of St. Clement's Creek. 

The Truro River presents some 
beautiful scenery. Below Malpas, 
pronounced Moptts (2 m.), the 1. bimk 
is enriched with the woods of Tregoth- 
nan, Earl of Falmouth. The house, 
built by Wilkins in the Tudor style, 
contains among other pictures some 
works by Opie, and portraits of the 
great Duke of Marlborough, George 
Prince of Denmark, Queen Anne, 
and their son the young Duke of 
Gloucester. The road from tiie 
lodge-gate runs a long distance 
through the park, which, occupying 
a range of hills, is enlivened by herds 
of deer, and bounded by the rivers 
Truro and FaL Below Tregothnan 
the latter river joins the stream, and 
the woods shift over to the rt bank, 
and rise fh>m the grounds of Trelissic, 
the residence of the late J. Davies 
Gilbert, Esq. Below Trelissic the 
river expands and loses its name in 
the Roadstead of Carrick, the main 
branch of Falmouth Harbour. The 
Ch. of St. Michael Penkivel, near the 1. 
bank of the Truro river, is an anti- 
quated structure, and contains in the 
tower a curious oratory with stone 
altar, and in the body of the btuld- 
ine a monument to the memory of 
Admiral Boscawen, by Rysbrach, and 
a metal tablet, dated 1515, which 
teaches yon to 
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*• Pray for the soule of Master John Trem- 
brass, 
Master of Artes, and late parson of this 
church." 

It is better, however, to visit Tregoth- 
nan and Trelissic from Falmouth, 
since from Truro thej are difGlcult of 
approach at low water. 
. Truro is generally the starting- 
point for an excursion to the ruins of 
the Ch. of St, PtVan— most interesting 
memorials, which, lost for 10 centu- 
ries, were exposed to view in 1835 by 
the shifting of the sand which had 
been blown over them. They are 
situated in the parish of Perranzabu- 
loe, on the N. coast, and distant from 
Truro about 8 m. A wild, dreary 
road leads over the hills to Perron 
Forth (an /nn, Ty warnhayle Arms), a 
small bathing-place in a sandy cove, 
bounded on. the E. hj the solitary 
district in which St. Piran's ch. was 
buried. For many miles in that di- 
rection the coast has been desolated 
by sand, which, from time to time 
i>lown inland from the shore, has 
been slowly accumulated. Camden, 
Norden, Carew, and Borlase bear 
>¥itnes8 to its encroachment in dif- 
ferent years, and the name of the 
parish — Ferranzabuloef or Perron in 
aabuio — is presumptive evidence as to 
the character of the district at a re- 
mote period. The arundo arenariay 
planted to bind and fix the mass, oc- 
casionally a specimen of convolvulus 
soldanelloj a thin, moss^ vegetation in 
the hollows, and rabbits countless as 
the sands Uiemselves, are the only 
living objects that eidiven it The 
juins of St. Piran's ch. are about 2 m. 
from the Porth, in the heart of these 
sandy dunes, and the remains of ano- 
ther ch. of less ancient date, and an 
old 4-hole cross, are in their imme- 
diate vicinity. A direct scramble 
across the sands will be found labo- 
rious; the better ^an is to skirt 
them ; but the stranger will expe- 
rience difficulty in finding the ruins 
without a guide. The following 
legend is supposed to explain the 



origin of this curious little shrine. 
At the end of the 4th centy. St. 
Patrick visited Cornwall on a cru- 
sade against Druidism, and, finding 
his efforts successful, returned to 
Ireland, and, consecrating 1 2 bishops, 
sent them over to complete the good 
work. St. Piran was one of this 
saintly batch, and he with priestly 
ingenuity determined upon making 
his entrance into the county impres- 
sive, and therefore crossed the sea on 
a mill-stone, and, landing at St. Ives, 
proceeded E. 18 m., when he pitched 
his cell and began his imnistry. 
Such is the legendary account of St 
Piran's settlement in Cornwall. The 
distance he is said to .have travelled 
from St Ives would have carried 
him among the miners of St. Agne^, 
and as a proof that such was the case 
he is now considered the especial 
^ardian of tinners, and has from 
time immemorial been annually f^ted 
by these people on the 6th of March. 
The saint is said to have died some 
time in the 5th centy., and then, it is 
concluded, a ch., according to the 
custom of the Celtic Christians, was 
built over his remains. For about 2 
centuries this building was probably 
used for the rites of religion, and an- 
tiquaries conjecture that it was sub- 
merged by sand either in the 8th or 
9th centy., but many years before the 
subjection of Cornwall by the Saxons. 
At this catastrophe the 2nd ch. was 
in all probability erected, as near as 
possible to the spot consecrated as 
the burial-place of the saint, but pro- 
tected from the sand by a stream of 
water, which experience had shown 
would arrest its progress. This edi- 
fice remained safe S>t ages, and was 
considered in such security in 1420 
that it was rebuilt on a larger scale. 
For another centy. the sands were 
held in subjection, but, the stream 
havine been diverted by some mining 
operations, they once more pursued 
tneir desolating career, and soon 
menaced the buil^g with destruc- 
tion. Borlase, in the middle of the 
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last centy., briefly remarks, **The 
2nd ch. is in no small danger ;" and 
so rapid was the accumulation of 
the sand that parishioners now alive 
remember the porch having been 
buried in a single night. The dan- 
ger at length appeared so imminent 
that the inhabitants were obliged to 
remove the building. In 1803 the 
tower, windows, and porch were 
taken down, and the ch. erected 
again at a distance of 2 m. The tra- 
dition of the old ch. had been still 
preserved, when in 1835 the shifting 
sand disclosed the long-lost relic ; 
human efforts aided the exhumation, 
and at length the little edifice, with 
its adjoining baptistery, stood forth 
perfect as on the day on which they 
were overwhelmed. In the winter 
the spring of St. Piran, its course 
being choked with sand, forms a 
small lake, and overflows the build- 
ing to the height of 6 ft. The ch. 
lies nearly E. and W., its extreme 
length being 29 ft. and breadth 16i ft. 
The principal entrance was on the S. 
side, a small arched doorway of pri- 
mitive construction, surrounded by a 
curious moulding, and ornamented 
with 3 heads rudely chiselled on a 
soft stone, but was unfortunately de- 
stroyed within a fortnight after the 
discovery of the building. The heads 
and a few stones of the moulding are 
now in the museum at Truro. The 
steps by which the doorway was en- 
tered remain, and are much worn. 
On the same side of the ch. was a 
rude window, within the head of 
which a stone was laid across to sup- 
port the weight of the wall, although 
the radiating stones, which formed 
the arch, appeared to uphold the pon- 
derous mass. The N. and W. side 
of the ch. are dead walls ; that on 
the E. was pierced with an altar 
window and priest's door, but fell 
during the removal of the sand. The 
masonry is of the rudest description, 
and affords a striking proof of the 
antiquity of the ch. No lime has 
been used by the builder, but china- 



clay and sand employed in its stead, 
and in this the stones are embedded 
without much regard to arrangement, 
consisting of blocks of granite, elvan, 
and slate, many smooth and rounded 
as if taken from the beach or the chaa- 
nel of a stream. ** On the wh<de," 
says Mr. Haslam, "the masonry looks 
like that of persons who had seem 
Roman work, and perhaps assisted in 
it, without learning the art ; and who 
had seen lime and used it, but with- 
out learning how it was prepared fi>r 
use, and who pitched upon this white 
substance, china-clay, as resembling 
lime." The floor of the ch. consists 
of a hard and level concrete. The 
altar was removed in 1835, and St. 
Piran's remains, but headless, were 
discovered beneath it. This altar 
has been since rebiult with the same 
stones and capped by a 'block of 
granite, upon wnich the name of St. 
Piran has been cut in early Roman 
characters. The head of the saint 
was probably enshrined in the 2nd 
ch., since the will of Sir John Arun- 
dell of Trerice, dated about the time 
when that edifice was rebuilt, contains 
a bequest for providing the relic with 
a handsome niche. The present con- 
dition of the original structure is de- 
plorable. The hand of curiosity has 
proved more ruthless than the sand. 
The N. and S. walls are the only 
portions left entire. The S. and E., 
which alone were pierced with doors 
and windows, have fallen to the 
ground, and the sand is again ga- 
thering round the ruin. The remains 
of a cell, in front of which were dis- 
covered the shells of mussels and 
limpets with fragments of pottery, 
are barely to l^ discerned abont 
100 yds. to the S.E. The proofs of 
the high antiquity of St. Piran^s 
Oratory^ as the building has been 
called, are the abisence of a font, the 
baptistery being at a little distanee 
from the ch. ; the rudeness of the 
masonry, and the substitution of 
china-clay for lime ; the diminutive 
size of the edifice; the scarcity of 
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windows, and their peculiar struc- 
ture ; the dissimilarity of the arch to 
Saxon or Norman models ; the inser- 
tion of the heads over the doorway, a 
peculiarity observable in many of the 
Celtic buildings in Ireland ; and 
lastly, tradition, which has always 
pointed to the spot in which the lost 
ch. of St. Piran was ultimately found. 
To the S. of this ruin a solitary cross 
and a few stones mark the site of the 
2nd ch. The surface is here thinly 
spread with tur^ and the sand is fixed, 
but it covers the floor of the building 
to a depth of 19 ft. In the N. and E. 
it may still be seen in its naked deso- 
lation, shifting with the wind, and 
traversing the hills in cloud-like 
masses. Around both churches the 
soil is whitened by human bones, 
their sacred precincts having been 
long used as a burial-ground. 

Perran Round (which may be visited 
on your road to Perran Porth) is situ- 
ated by the side of the Truro road 
about li m. N. of the church-town of 
Perranzabuloe^ and, with the exception 
of the amphitheatre at Dorchester, is 
the most perfect relic of the kind in 
England. It consists of an area 130 ft. 
in diam. encircled by an earthen wall 
about 10 ft. high and 7 broad at the 
top, divided into 7 rows of steps for 
a standing audience, and it is conjec- 
tured was used by the ancient Britons 
either as a court of justice or a theatre 
for the exhibition of feats of agility 
and strength, such as wrestling, and 
by the Cornish of later days mr the 
performance of interludes, or Gttary 
Miracle Plays, a species of composi- 
tion of which 3 specimens in MS., and 
written in the old language, are pre- 
served in the Bodleian library at 
Oxford. The Round is capable of 
containing about 2000 spectators. A 
pit in the enclosure communicates by 
a trench with an oval recess in the 
wall, and this antiquaries pronounce 
to have been the "green-room," to 
which the actors retired. 

St, Agne^ Beacon, alt 621 ft, rises 
about 4 m. W. of Perranzabuloe, and 



is remarkable for a deposit of sands 
and clays, in some places 40 ft. in 
thickness, occurring at an elevation 
of from 300 to 400 ft above the 
present sea-leveL Sir H. De la Beche 
IS inclined to consider it a remnant 
of some super-cretaceous deposit. 
The clay is extensively employed by 
the miners, who throughout Corn- 
wall use a lump of this substance for 
a candlestick. During the French war 
a signal guard was stationed at the 
summit of this hill, on the look-out 
for invaders, and ready to arouse the 
country by a bonfire. Tin-lodes may 
be traced along the sea-front 

The cliff-scenery between Perran 
Porth and the Beacon is highly in- 
teresting. Guarded by immense 
rocks of hUlaSf the coast seems to 
defy the impetuosity of the sea itself. 
There is, however, no part of Corn- 
wall where the destructive influence 
of the waves is so well illustrated. 
The slate is in a ruinous condition, 
and presents a perfect chaos of crags 
and chasms. At the Cligga Head, 1 
m. W. of Perran Porth, bands of a 
hard and decomposed granite alter- 
nate, and an elvan issues from them, 
which ma^ be seen on the clifif at 
several points until it strikes inland 
a short distance W. of Trevaunance 
Porth. St, Agnes is a great mining 
district, and distinguished as the 
birthplace of Opie, who was the son 
of the village carpenter. Many of 
his productions may be found in the 
mansions of the Cornish gentry, and 
the house in which he was bom, 
1761, is still standing, 2 m. from the 
church-town, on the road to Perran 
Porth. It is called Harmony Cot, and 
is now occupied by a relation of the 
artist Opie's genius was first noticed 
by Dr. Wolcott (Peter Pindar), when 
residing at Truro. On the Doctor's 
removal to London the artist accom- 
panied him, and under the influence 
of the brightening prospect took the 
liberty of improving his paternal 
name, which was Hoppy. 

Trevavnance Porth is a wild cove 
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under the £. »de of St. Agnes* Bea- 
con. Repeated attempts having been 
made to construct a pier at tms ex- 
posed place, a company of gentle- 
men (1794) erected the present 
structure, which is of granite, and 
cost 10,000/. 2 m. from the shore 
are the Man and hia man, a couple of 
the most conspicuous rocks on me N. 
coast of Cornwall. The whimsical 
name is donbtless a corruption of 
maen or men, a stone. 

The traveller can now proceed 
from Truro to Penzance by the West 
Cornwall Railway^ a journey of 27i m., 
generally accomplished in about \\ 
hrs. The rly. traverses the centre 
of the great mining-field, descen<]Ung 
from it to Hayle by a steep incline. 
Omnibuses to Falmouth meet the 
train at 'Redruth. To pursue our 
course by the road : — 

6 C%ac^«wrf^, an increasing village, 
.inhabited principally by miners. The 
rly. here mounts its stilts, striding 
across the valley on lofty piles of 
wood. 

2 Scorrier Gate, 1. Scorrier House, 
a seat of Michael Williams, Esq. : rt. 
the old highway from Bodmin, which 
here joins the road now used by 
Truro. 

2 Bedruih {Inns : Andrews' Hotel ; 
London Inn), where th6 station is on 
a hill, and the rly. on a viaduct. This 
mining town is situated in the heart 
of that famous district comprised by 
the 5 parishes of Illogan, Qambome, 
St. Agnes, Redruth, and Gtoennap, The 
country around it is dreary enough, 
bare of vegetation, and strewn with 
rubbish, but it affords the richest 
field for mineralogical inquiry that 
is to be found in any country. Anti- 
quaries have conjectured diat Red- 
ruth is one of the most ancient towns 
in the kingdom, deriving its name 
from Tre-Bruith, the Druid*s town. 
But it seems the better opinion that 
it originated in later times, indeed 
subsequently to the division of the 
county into parishes, and that, built 
around a chapel dedicated to St. Uny, 



it was christened in Ck)mish as Tre- 
trotf signifying the house on the bed of 
the river. Copper is the chief pro?* 
duce of this great mining-field, and 
the following are the principal mines : 
the Consolidated Mines in Gwennap, 
the United Mines in the same parish, 
and East Huel Crofty^ Huel Seton, 
and the Cam^ea Mines in Illogan. 
The largest steam-engines are on the 
United Mines, Tresavean, and the 
Consolidated Mines, The ch., a mile 
distant, under Cam-brea Hill, cour 
tains a monument by Chantrey, to 
William Davey, Esq, The town has 
an Institution for the Promotion of 
Useful Knowledge, in union with the 
Society of Arts in London. 

Dolcoath (about 2 m. W.), long 
celebrated for its rich copper-ores, is 
often visited by strangers, as it is so 
situated on a hill (370 ft above the 
sea) that the spectator can obtain a 
panoramic view of the machinery by 
which it is worked. The bustle of 
the scene is truly surprising : steam- 
engines, horse- whims, and stamping- 
mills are everywhere in motion, 
labourers are employed in separating, 
dressing, and carrying the ore ; and 
a stream of water hurries from one 
busy spot to another, giving an im- 
petus to huge wheels, and perform- 
ing other duties on the surface, and 
then diving underground, where at 
a depth of 150 ft. it again turns an 
overshot wheel of 50 ft. diam. Dol- 
coath is upwards of 1200 ft. deep, 
and in 1815 was considered the first 
mine in Cornwall. It produced in 
that 'year copper-ore which was sold 
for 66,839/., a larger amount than 
was returned by any other mine. In 
1810 it yielded silver to the value of 
2000/. CooKs Kitchen, another rich 
c(^per-mine, is separated from IkA- 
coath by a cross-course, which has so 
heaved the lodes, that many which 
have been worked with great profit 
in the former mine cannot be dis- 
covered in the latter. 

The Consolidated and Unified Mines 
aw about 3 m. E. of Redruth, just 
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S. of St. Day, and 1 m. N. of the 
church-town of Gwennap. The Con- 
sol. M. are worked as one concern, 
and have held the first place in the 
Cornish group since the year 1822, 
from which time they have annually 
yielded more copper than any other 
mine. The surface of this gigantic 
work is about 2 m. long ; the sump, 
or bottom of the mine, is 1740 ft. 
below the surface, or, in other words, 
at a depth equal to 5 times the height 
of St. PauPs; the levels, witJi their 
ramifications, have been calculated to 
extend a distance of 63 m. On the 
Consolidated and United Mines, 
which adjoin ejich other, there are 
about 8 large pumping engines, with 
cylinders ranging from 65 to 90 inch 
diam. ; an equal number of engines 
with 30-inch cylinders, for raising 
the ore and for other work on the 
surface ; a water-wheel of 48 ft. dia- 
meter, for pumping ; another of 40 
ft. for driving machmery ; and several 
smaller wheels for stamping. This 
group of mines is excavated in slate. 
In 183G theConsol. M. produced ore of 
the value of 145,717/., while the total 
expenses for the year amounted to 
102,007/. The church-town of St, 
Day is built upon an eminence, and 
60 commands a view of the wonderful 
region in its vicinity. To the S. are 
the 2 iron tramroads, which serve as 
arteries to the mining district; the 
one for the conveyance of timber, 
See., from Devoran, the other for the 
transport of the copper-ore to the 
little harbour of Portreath, where it 
is shipped for the smelting-bouses at 
Swansea. The parish of Gwennap, 
over which the eye ranges from this 
height, is said to have yielded from a 
given space more mineral wealth 
than any otiier spot in the Old World. 
Dresavean (2f m. from Redruth, 
and rt of the road to Gwennap) and 
the United Mines are convenient for 
the traveller to descend, should he be 
desirous of so gloomy an adventure, 
as in these a machine has been lately 
introduced, which renders a visit to 



the lowest depths of the mine a mattet 
of the greatest ease. It consists <tf 
2 wooden rods, descending from the 
top to the bottom of the shaft, and 
fitted with platforms at equal, dis- 
tances. By the means of a steam- 
engine these rods are alternately 
lifted and depressed, so that . the 
miner or visitor, by stepping from 
one platform to another, is carried up 
or down the shaft without fatigue. 
Tresavean is one of the richest and 
driest copper-mines in the county ; 
it is more than the third of a mile 
(320 fath.) in depth, and the lower 
levels are excavated in granite. Tre- 
howling Hill, S.E. of it, is crowned by 
a small earthwork. 

Scorrier Bouse, a seat of the family 
of Williams (2 m. from Redruth, on 
the Truro road), is known for con- 
taining a valuable cabinet of minerals, 
principally Cornish, including several 
large pieces of Cornish gold. Among 
the specimens, particularly observe 
those of the red oxide ana arseniate 
of copper, uranite, blende, native and 
ruby silver, the muriate of that metal, 
and the arseniate of lead. In the 
grounds are remains of an encamp- 
ment. 

The foUowiing localities in this 
neighbourhood are also of interest : — 

Gwennap Pit (about 1 m. from Red- 
ruth, and 1. of the Falmouth road), 
an excavation in the hillside of Cam 
Marth (alt. 757 a), celebrated as the 
scene of Wesley's preaching to the 
miners, and so shaped that the voice 
of a single speaker can be distinctly 
heard in it by an immense audience. 
It is called, by way of pre-eminence. 
The Pit, and is still used by the Wes- 
leyans in the celebration of their an- 
niversary on Whit-Monday, when, if 
the wea^r should be fine, there are 
always from 20,000 to 30,000 per- 
sons present. Wesley deserves all 
honour for the ffood he efPected among 
the miners ana fishermen of Corn- 
wall, who, before his coming, were 
certainly not remarkable for sobriety 
or good conduct It is said that they 
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seldom altered a prayer, except to 
solicit the special providence of a 
shipwreck ; and that the county was 
then known as West Barbary. The 
changes, however, which Wesley 
brought about by his preaching were 
equally rapid and universal, and his 
doctrines became the belief and prac- 
tice of the community. The mem- 
bers of this persuasion are now de- 
creasing in tneir numbers. In 1844 
the Wesleyans in Cornwall amounted 
to 21,642, but in 1854 only to 
16,430. 

On the hill opposite Cam Marth is 
an old entrenchment, occupying about 
an acre. The church-town of Owen^ 
nip is 3 m. from Redruth, and inha- 
bited principally by persons con- 
nected with the mines. Near it are 
Fengreep (John M. Williams, Esq.), 
a delightful seat midway between 
Redruth and Penryn ; Bumcoose (Mrs. 
Williams) ; and Trevince, property of 
the Beauchamps, but occupied by Mi- 
chael Williams, Esq., whose gardens 
are well worthy of a visit. Here 
camellias of all shades flourish in the 
open air throughout the year. The 
tower of Gwennap Ch, stands apart 
from the rest of the building. 

Cam Menelez or Menheiis (alt. 
822 A.), 3^ m. and 1. of the road to 
Helston, the highest hill in the gra- 
nitic district between Redruth and 
Stithians. 

Planguary, a small village N. of 
Redrudi, deserving notice for its 
name, which originate in an ancient 
pldn an guare, or round, once in its 
vicinity, but now destroyed. 

Fortreath, or Bassefs Cove, a pic- 
turesque little place (3j m. N.W.), at 
which a lar^e proportion of the cop- 
per-ore is shipped for Swansea, where 
It is smelted. The clifiDs here are huge 
and sombre, and the valley opening 
to the sea a good specimen of what 
in Cornwall are called hottoms, the 
verdure of its woods agreeably con- 
trasting with the desolation of the 
country about Redruth. The har- 
bour is connected with the mmes by a 



railway, and protected by batteries 
on the adjacent heights. 

Castle Carn-hrea (alt. 740 ft.),^ a 
rocky eminence (S.W.), deriving in- 
terest from its lanciful description by 
Borlase, the author of the * Antiqui- 
ties of Cornwall.* This antiquary 
regarded Cam-brea as the principal 
seat of Druidic worship in the West 
of England, and beheld in its weather- 
worn, fantastic rocks, all the monu- 
ments of that worship). Here he dis- 
cerned the sacred circle, the stone 
idol, the pool of lustration, and the 
seat of judgment; but it is perhaps 
needless to say that all traces of such 
remains, if they ever existed, have 
long since disappeared. The logan 
stone and rock-basin are, however, 
found in every granitic country, and 
are the forms which granite will in- 
variably assume when exposed for 
long periods to the abrading influ- 
ence of the weather. At the E. end of 
the hill, in the midst of some rocks, is 
a small castle, said to have been first 
erected by the ancient Britons, and 
to have originated the name of the 
neighbouring parish of Illog^; the 
Cornish words lug gan signifying the 
white tower, and lug gun the tower on 
the doums. The structure has, how- 
ever, been enlarged of late years, and 
is now so disfigured by plaster that 
the marks of age are nearly oblite- 
rated. It is built upon several masses 
of granite, which, lying apart, are 
connected by arches, and, as the 
rocks are of unequal height, one part 
of the castle consists of one story, 
whilst the other is divided into three. 
The rooms are small, the floors uneven 
from being laid on sloping surfaces, 
and the walls pierced with small 
square apertures like those of Tintagel. 
A short distance to the W. are the re- 
mains of a circular fortification called 
the Old Castle, and on the summit of 
the hill a monument erected to the 
memory of the late Lord de Dun- 
stauville, which commands a very 
extraordinary view over the mining- 
field. The country people tell some 
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marvellous tales of Carn-brea ; among 
others, that a giaut of mighty bone 
lies buried beneath it; and a block 
of granite, indented into 5 nearly 
€qual parts, is pointed out as the 
hand of the Goliath, which, pro- 
truding through the sur£sice, has been 
converted into stone. This hill is 
also the fabled scene of a combat 
between his satanic majesty and a 
troop of saints, in which Lucifer was 
tumbled from the heights ; the rocky 
boulders having been on this occa- 
sion the " seated hills," which were 
Joosened from their foundation and 
used as missiles. 

Proceeding on our route — 
24 TuckingmUl. — Observe a beauti- 
ful chapel, in excellent taste, erected 
at the western end of the village, 
by the late Dowager Lady Basset, at 
a cost of 2000/. It is built in the 
Norman style, of porphyry, with 
granite quoins. From the road be- 
yond this place the traveller will ob- 
serve to the rt Tehidy, the seat of the 
Bassets, and formerly pf Lord de Dun- 
stanville. The park extends over 
700 acres, and is mentioned by Le- 
land as reaching, in his time, to the 
foot of Carn-brea. The mansion 
contains some fine pictures, includ- 
ing portraits by Vandyke^ Kneller, Lely, 
and Beynolds. In the grounds is the 
curious old font of Camborne Ch., 
and in the neighbouring ch. of Ittogan 
(2 m. from R^mth) the monuments 
of the Basset £unily. 

1 Camborne (Inn : Commercial Ho- 
tel), a thriving town, surrounded by 
mines. The C%., a Perp. structure 
of granite, contains a carved pulpit of 
wood, an altar-piece of Sienna marble, 
and memorials of the old family of 
Pendarves, by whom the altar-piece 
was given. Observe also the capitals 
of the pillars of the aisle. On the 
exterior of the ch. is an ancient stone, 
placed in that position by the late 
Lord de Dunstanville, and bearing 
the following incorrect inscription : — 
•• Leuiut jusit hsec altare pro anim& 
sn^." The stone is fiat and probably 



at one time covered an altar in a 
neighbouring chantry. Leuiut is 
Cornish for a sailor. 

The localities worth notice near 
this town are — 

PendarveSf 1 m. S., the seat of the 
late Edward William Wynne Pen- 
darves, who represented this county 
in Pari, for a period of more than 30 
years. Pendarves was entirely his 
creation. He converted a moor into 
the park, planted the woods, and 
built the mansion, which is entirely 
of granite. On the W. side a charm- 
ing terrace- walk commands the range 
of hills in the Land*s-End district. On 
the S. side the windows look upon a 
wild moorland hill, called Carwinnen 
Gam, The roonis contain pictures 
by Opie and other masters, and a 
valuable cabinet of minerals, includ- 
ing a nugget of native gold. At the 
foot of CarvDxnnen Cam^ in a corn- 
field, is Carvoinnen Cromlech^ or Pen' 
darves Quoits a monument which is 
seen from the house ; and on an 
eminence in the park, a handsome 
chapel, erected in 1642, by subscrip- 
tion, to which Mr. Pendarves libe- 
rally contributed. It contains an 
old font, and occupies the site of an 
ancient chapel, among the ruins of 
which the workmen discovered an 
inscribed and curiously sculptured 
tablet of granite. Adjoining the 
chapel are a clergyman's house, 
school - house, and schoolmaster's 
house, erected by Mr. Pendarves, 
and constructed, like the chapel, of 
porphyry and granite. The Silver 
Well, in their vicinity, deserves men- 
tion for its poetical name. 

Clowance (Clouj-nans, the Valley of 
Echoes), 3 m. W. of Pendarves, the 
seat of the family of St. Aubjm, to 
whom it has belonged since the reign 
of Rich. II. It is a delightful se- 
clusion, embowered in trees, among 
which may be observed a number of 
Cornish elms, remarkable for the 
small size of their branches. The 
house, which has been lately rebuilt, 
contains some genuine pictures, in- 
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eluding a fine cattle-piece by Paul 
Potter ; specimens of P. Wouvermans, 
Berghem, ilnjsdael, Teniers, Sir Peter 
Lely, and Wilson; and family por- 
traits by Sir Joshua Reynolds. This 
collection was made about 100 years 
ago by an ancestor of the Rev. H. 
Molesworth Si Aubyn, the present 
proprietor of Clowance. The park is 
dm. in circumference, and the gardens 
and,hot-honses richly stored with cu- 
rious plants. Adjoining Clowance, <m 
the road from Camborne, is a village 
which rejoices in the name of Froze 
an BeeUe: E. is the church-town of 
Crowanf with a ch. interesting for its 
antiquity, and its St Aubyn monu- 
ments ; and about ^ m. S. of Crowan, 
a rude pile of rocks, which once sup- 
ported a logan stone, called Men Arn- 
her, a name oi^en occurring, and said 
by Stukeley to signify, in a general 
sense, an altar. It is derived from 
the ambrosia, or sweet-scented oil, 
which was used, according to the 
patriarchal custom, in anointing the 
stones or temples dedicated to Divine 
worship. The M§n Amber still lies 
on the spot, but was thrown off its 
balance by a detachment of Crom- 
well's soldiers, who are said to have 
been sent for Uiat purpose from Pen- 
dennis Castle. Crowan Beacon is 850 
ft. above the sea, and commands a fine 
view. 

JFTeWs Mouth (about 3 nu N.W. of 
Camborne), a gloomy gap in the 
cliff's, which are of considerable alti- 
tude, and as black as night A walk 
along the coast to Portreath (4 m.) is 
interesting, and the seal is often to be 
observed basking on the rocky shore. 
A Cliff Castle may be noticed by Tehidy. 

Proceeding on our route from Cam- 
borne : — 

Between Godrevy Point and Ha^le 
the coast is desolated with sand, which 
has overwhelmed a number of houses, 
and long threatened the ch, and vil- 
lage of Owithian with a similar fate. 
The walls of buildings have been fre- 
quently exposed by the shifting of its 
unstable hillocks, but the sand is now 



fixed by the growth of the aruado 
arenaria, which was planted >vith that 
object. A few years ago a vepr in- 
teresting discovery was made in the 
vicinity of Gwithian church. A far- 
mer digging into the sand found the 
remains of a little chi^ which had 
been evidently buried for ages. They 
were of the rudest construction, and 
very similar to those of the oratory of 
St Piran discovered among the towans 
of Perranzabuloe. There was like- 
wise a baptistery, and around the 
building a graveyard, and numerous 
human skeletons were disinterred. 
The geologist may find, at the mouth 
of the Gwithian river, about 2i m. 
from Hayle, and also on the shore 
opposite Godrevy Island, a recent for'- 
motion of a peculiar character. He 
may, at these spots, actually detect 
Nature at work changing sand into a 
compact stone, of whidi several houses 
in the neighbourhood are constructed. 
This fact was first investigated by 
Dr. Paris, when residing at Penzance 
(see vol. i. Trims, of the Roy. Geol. 
Soc. of Cornwall). The rocks in the 
vicinity of this formation are green- 
stone and clay-slate^ which aj^ar to 
alternate. He can also obtain evidence 
respecting the up-raising of the shore 
in an ancient beach near Gwithian, 
resting on a cliff of grauwacke, from 
35 to 40 ft. above the present level of 
the sea. Another excellent section 
of a raised beach may be seen near 
Godrevy Farm. 

6 Hayle (Inns: White Hart Hotel ; 
Commercial Hotel). The traveller 
here enters the LancTs End district, 
which, bounded by an imaginary line 
drawn from Hayle on the N. to Cud- 
dan Point on the S. coast, extends 13 
m. in length, and 5 or 6 in breadth. 
Nine-tenths of its surface consist of 
granite. Hayle was formerly cele- 
brated for its copper-house for smelting 
the ore ; but it is now found a cheaper 
method to carry the copper to the 
coal at Swansea, and the speculation 
has, on that account, been abandoned. 
The stranger will remark many build- 
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ings in the neighbourhood, which re- 
main as memorials of these works, 
having been constructed of the scoria 
or slag, which was cast into moulds 
for such purposes as it issued from 
the Aimace. Some of the ^rden 
walls are also formed of this yitreous 
material) and, since there are inter- 
stices between the stones, it has been 
feceriously said that in Cornwall the 
walls, are built of glass, and that you 
may distinctly see through them. 
The town has since acquired celebrity 
for its 2 Iron Foundries, in which 
the largest cylinders are cast, not only 
for the Cornish mines, but for expor- 
tation. A few years ago a ponderous 
work of this description was sent from 
Hayle to Hollsuid, for the drainage of 
the Lake of Haarlem. The moulds 
in which the iron is cast are made of 



The sea at Hayle forms an estuary, 
flowing over an inmiensearea, which 
is dry at low-water, and weak in 
places called quicks. The river rises 
near Crowau, and for 3 m. runs 
sluggishly on the ocean level, before 
it reaches the town. Observe the 
back-water dam, constructed about 
50 years ago, which has effected 
such a considerable reduction in the 
sand, that vessels of 200 tons can now 
enter the harbour. 

There are several mines in the 
neighbourhood. Euel Alfred, about 
1^ m. S.E., has been remarkable for 
the large size of its lodes, and has 
yielded several rare minerals, as sta- 
lactitic, swimming, and cubic quartz ; 
carbonate and phosphate of lead; 
stalactitic, botryoidal, and investing 
chalcedony, &c. Huel Herland (about 
1 m. E. of Huel Alfred) was ori- 
ginally opened as a silver-mine, and 
has produced specimens of native, 
vitreous, and black oxide of silver, 
and silver-ore, of the value of 8000/. 
The lodes of the Herland Mines are 
very different from those of Huel 
Alfred, being small and numerous, 
but they contain a very rich ore. 
Huel Herland is close to the village 



of OtDinear, the ch. of wWcli is an- 
cient, and a conspicuous object on 
the hills. Near the village are the 
farmhouses of Lanyon and Bosewame ; 
the former in olden times the seat of 
the Lanyons, of whom was Capt. 
Lanyon, the companion of Cook in 
his voyages round the world; the lat- 
ter, once the property of the ** Great 
Arundells," of I^heme, who built 
the N. aisle of the ch. ; and this con- 
tains the marl^ monument of Eliz. 
Arundell. 

The old ch. of Phillack is con- 
spicuous to the N. of Hayle, and ex- 
emplifies in a very striking manner 
the encroachment of the sand from 
the shore, since the building is over- 
hung by towoM (Cornish for sand- 
hills) which seem to threaten it with 
destruction. Note the similarity of 
the words towan and down, the letter 
t in the one occupying, as an equi- 
valent, the place of the d in the other; 
also the analogy of the name Lelant, 
a parish on the opposite side of the 
river, and invaded with sand which 
threatens the ch., to Les Landes, the d 
and t being also, in this instance, the 
letters of substitution. 

The view of St. Ives and its bay 
from the pier at Hayle is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The sandy shore, 
girded by cliffs, sweeps along the 
margin of the sea in a crescent of 
some miles, and terminates to the W. 
at Battery Point, and to the £. at the 
promontory opposite the island rock 
of Grodrevy. It will probably tempt 
the stranger to make an excursion to 
the town. 

Stives {Inn: St. Ives* Hotel) is 
4 m. from Hayle by road ; but a per- 
son on foot may take a shorter and 
pleasanter walk to it by the cliff or 
shore, crossing the river by ferry from 
the end of the pier. Helix macdosa, and 
H. pisana or Banded snail, rare shells, 
are to be found on the sandhills ; and, 
about half-way to St. Ives, an oozy 
recess in the cliffs, called Carrack 
Gladden or Carak Ledan Cave, ^hich 
is lined with the elegant Jfaid^atr 
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fern and otlier botanical rarities. By 
road St. Ives is brought suddenly to 
view, when the stranger will pro- 
bably draw the rein and rest awhile 
in admiration. Its old rickety houses 
lie nestling on the very skirt of the 
sea, and with the blue of sky and 
ocean, the green tints of the shallows, 
and the sparkle of the bright yellow 
sandy shore, altogether form a very 
pleasing picture. The traveller may 
gaze at this gem of western scenery 
with yet greater interest when he 
learns that it has been compared, as 
seen from this point, with a Greek 
village ; and it must be admitted that 
"the charm of blended and inter- 
mingled land and sea, the breaking 
waves and changing brightness of the 
resounding ocean, amidst picturesque 
cliffs richly tinged with aerial hues," 
which have been said to characterise 
Grecian scenery, here lend their aid 
to complete the resemblance. A de- 
scent into the streets, or rather lanes, 
will, however, somewhat qualify his 
admiration, although in this respect 
there is no want of resemblance to 
the Greek type. The town is the 
head-quarters of the pilchard fisher- 
men (refer to Introduction, p. xlviii.), 
and therefore abominably tainted 
with the effluvia of the cellars. Tra- 
dition has assigned it two different 
founders — St. Ivo, a Persian (I) 
bishop, and St. la, the daughter 
of an Irish chieftain, but it was more 
probably named after the patron 
saint of lawyers, St. Ives of Bretagne, 
who, as Mrs. Jameson tells us, was early 
introduced into England, through the 
intercourse between our southern 
shores and Brittany, and was held in 
great esteem by our forefathers. As 
a fishing town, St. Ives is likewise 
patronised by St. Leonard, lo whom 
there was once a chapel on the shore. 
The church (Hen. V.) stands close 
to the beach, and is sprinkled by the 
sea during gales of wind. It is 
built of granite, and contains a curious 
font, and according to tradition the 
bones of St. la. 



The pier was constructed in the 
middle of the last centy. by Smea- 
ton, the architect of the Eddy- 
stone lighthouse j and a breakwater 
was commenced some years ago, 
but abandoned after an outlay of 
6000/. It would have rendered the 
bay a secure anchorage, which is now 
exposed to the N. and E. The 
harbours of Hayle, Portreath, and 
St. Agnes are wifliin the jurisdiction 
of this port. 

There are several mines in the 
vicinity of St. Ives, and the St, Ives 
Consols, situated close to the town, 
is one of the largest tin concerns in 
the county. The neighbourhood also 
bristles with rugged rock-strewn hills. 
An eminence S. of the town, and 
645 ft. above the level of the sea, is 
crowned by a monument erected in 
1782, by one Knill, an eccentric 
bencher of Gray's Inn. This per- 
son originally intended it as a mau- 
soleum for his remains, but he after- 
wards revoked this intention, and 
left his body by will to the anato- 
mists of London. The structure con- 
sists of a granite pyramid, on one 
side of which is inscribed " Johannes 
Knill;" on another, ** Resurgam ; " 
and on a third, ** I know that my 
Redeemer liveth." Knill died in 
1811, leaving directions that, at the 
end of every 5 years, a matron and 
10 maidens dressed in white should 
walk in procession, with music, from 
the market-house to this pyramid, 
around which they should dance, 
singing the 100th Psalm. He be- 
queathed for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating this custom some lands, which 
are vested in the oflBciating minister, 
the mayor, and the collector of the 
port of St Ives. At the foot of the 
hill is Tregenna, the seat of Lewis 
Stephens, Esq. The house is a cas* 
tellated building, erected in 1774, 
and commands the beautiftil shore- 
scene of St. Ives Bay. Among the 
plants of this neighbourhood the 
botanist will notice Exacum filifonne, 
and the rare and elegant fern Adian- 
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turn capillus Venetns, or True Maiden^ | 
haii\ St Ives was the birthplace of | 
Jonathan Toup, the editor of Longinus 
(year 1713). 

Leaving Hayle for Penzance, the 
road traverses an embankment 1040 
ft long, completed in 1826, at a cost 
of 7200/. The Hayle river is here 
expanded to an inlet, which was for- 
merly impassable at high water. 

1. In the village and churchyard 
of St. Erth (1 m. S. of Hayle) are 
some ancient granite crosses, and 
near the vicarage the remains of a 
circular entrenchment, supposed to 
mark the site of a castle. This vil- 
lage was once known for its copper- 
mills, which, abandoned at the same 
time as the copper'house at Hayle, are 
now, following the fortunes of that 
establishment used for rolling and 
hammering iron. St. Erth Bridge 
is evidently of very great age, and is 
said to be 600 years old. In this 
parish, on opposite sides of the river 
Hayle, are Tredrea, the seat of the 
late Davies Gilbert, Esq., president 
of the Royal Society ; and Trewinnard, 
now a farmhouse, the property of 
Heywood Hawkins, Esq., but for- 
merly a residence of Sir Christo- 
pher Hawkins, Bart. Some of the 
tapestry still remains in this old house, 
and at the stables the rickety ruin of 
a gilded coach of primitive construc- 
tion, which, it is said, caused no little 
ferment among the natives when it 
appeared with its four coal-black 
steeds at the church door of St Erth, 
as it was the first carriage introduced 
into the county. 

On crossing the embankment the 
traveller will notice the pretty village 
of Lelant on the opposite shore. The 
fiichsia, hydrangea, and myrtle flour- 
ish in its cottage gardens the year 
round. Near the sea the parish is 
covered with sand, which is continually 
being blown up the clifi^ from the 
beach ; and there is a tradition that 
beneath it lies the castle of Theo- 
dorick, a ** rough and ready " king of 
Cornwall, who decapitated many of 



those Irish saints who crossed the 
sea on millstones and altars to preach 
the Gospel to the Cornish. Trc-* 
croben Hill, alt 550 ft — properly 
Tre-cruni'ben, the crooked hill, — and 
a most picturesque eminence, rises 
behind Lelant from the woods of 
Trevet/ioe, the seat of the family of 
Praed. On this estate are extensive 
plantations of the piueaster, a tree 
introduced into Cornwall by the 
father of the late proprietor, and 
found capable of sustainmg the fury 
of westerly gales. The geologist 
should know that upon the eastern 
side of Trecroben Hill there are 
some good examples of schorl-rock 
and schorlaceous granite. 

4 rt. Ludgvan. — The ch. com- 
mands a charming view, and is in- 
teresting to Comishmen for con- 
taining the mortal remains of Dr, 
Borlase, author of the Antiquities and 
Natural History of Cornwall, and 
for 52 years rector of this parish. 
He died in 1772. " Pope," says 
Dr. Paris, ** in thanking him for 
a beautiAil Cornish diamond, re- 
marked that it had been placed in 
his grotto in a situation where it 
resembled the donor, * in the shade, 
but shining.' ** — Memoir ofDr, Maton, 
Observe a fine Norman arch at the 
S. entrance. In this parish is situ- 
ated the estate of Varfell, which the 
ancestors of Sir H. Davy had long 
possessed, and upon which he had 
resided in his earlier days. In 
the church there are tablets of the 
fiunily, one of which bears a date as 
fiir back as 1635. 8t, MichaeVs Mount 
and its beautiful bay here open to 
the view, and the road soon reaches 
the Eastern Oreen, and passing along 
the shore enters 

3 Penzance, a municipal borough 
containing 9500 Inhab. {inns : West- 
em Hotel ; Union Hotel.) The tra- 
veller will probably make this town 
head-quarters for some days, as there 
is much to be seen in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and all the curiosities 
of Sie Land's End district are with* 
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in the compass of a ride. The 
town derives its name — the IToiy 
Headland — from a chapel dedicated 
to St. Anthony, which formerly stood 
on the point adjoining the pier ; but 
in olden times was called Buriton — 
a name significant of a castle, and the 
Barbican cellars near the quay wonld 
seem to point to the site of sach a 
buildins. Its position is universally 
admired — on a shore, -verdant and 
gracefully curved, but compassed 
by regions of grandeur and deso- 
lation, — bleak moors, vast rocks, 
and tiie wild waste of the Atlan- 
tic. In 1595, however, it sufiered 
from the exposure of its situation, 
when a party of Spaniards, having 
landed at Mousehole, after de- 
stroying that village together with 
Newlyn, advanced to Penzance, and 
meeting with no opposition laid the 
town in ashes. According to Carew, 
the inhabitants were inmtuated by 
a prediction in the Cornish language, 
to the effect tiiat a period would 
arrive when 

♦• strangers would land on the rocks of 
Merlin. 
^Vho would bam Panl's chnrcb, Penzance, 
and Newlyn ;" 

and that, when the prophecy had been 
fulfilled, they found courage to as- 
semble on the beach and tiius inti- 
mate to the Spaniards that any feirther 
aggression would be resisted. Ac- 
cordingly, it is said, the marauders 
spread their sails to the breeze and 
left the coast. In 1646 Penzance 
was again a sufferer by the chances 
of war, when it was sacked by Fair- 
f&x. It is distinguished as the birth- 
place of Lord IUxmouth, of Davies 
Gilberts and of Sir Humphry Dam/, 
the eminent philosopher, who has 
merited the grateful remembrance of 
his countrymen by his invention of 
the safety-lamp for coal-mines, and 
who bequeathed 100/. to the gram- 
mar-school of his native town on con- 
dition that the boys were allowed an 
annual holiday on his birthday. The 



house in which Davy passed his ap- 
prenticeship as an apothecary with 
Mr. Tonkin (see Dr. Paris's memoir) 
has been recently removed to make 
way for the new Town Hall. Ano- 
ther "worthy" of Penzance, to be 
classed with the immortal Dolly — 
** the last who jabbered CJomish " — is 
now the famous Jfary Kalynack, who, 
at the age of 84, walked from the 
Land's Bud to London to see the 
Great Exhibition, and to pay her 
respects personally to the Lord 
Mayor and Lady ^f ayoress. 

The following objects in the town 
deserve notice : — 

The Pier, Its western arm was 
constructed in 1772, and is built upon 
a large vein of felspar porphyry, 
which may be seen at low water. Its 
eastern arm was an addition in 1845. 
The BaUery Rocks to the W. are of 
greenstone. These trappean rocks in 
the vicinity of Penzance are particu- 
larly interesting on account of the 
contemporaneous manner in which 
they are associated with argillaceous 
slate. 

The Tovon Hall and Com Market, 
forming a modem granite building 
with Ionic tetrastyle portico. The 
whole is surmounted by a dome, 
within which is a good collection of 
objects of natural history. This mu- 
seum is open on Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days, and Saturdays. 

The Chapel of St, Paul, a very beau- 
tiful structure, built in 1835 by the 
Rev. Henry Batten, at a cost of 5000/., 
from the designs of Mr. John Mat- 
thews of Penzance. It is wholly of 
granite, and in the style of the E. 
Eng. verging into the Dec. of the 
14th centy. It has transepts; a pulpit 
in one granite block ; a communion- 
rail and steps of the same noble ma- 
terial, all in large blocks ; the windows 
are filled with excellent stained glass 
by Willement, and the organ is dis- 
posed of out of sight E. of the S. 
transept The roof is open and the 
main beams gilt. The effect of the 
whole is very beautiful. 
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The Fish Market (in Princess-street) 
— another structure recently erected, 
and with the object of removing the 
fish-stalls from the narrow street by 
the Town Hall. The visitor may 
perchance find a specimen of the 
Newlyn fish-woman in the ancient 
garb and beaver hat; but they all 
carry their fi^ to market in a basket 
called the cowel, which has formed 
part of their equipment from time 
immemorial, and is thought to have 
derived its name from its resem- 
blance to the monk's cowl. The 
word is evidently the same as the 
Scotch creel — a name by which the 
poissardes and coalbearers of the 
north designate their basket. Among 
the curiosities of the market the 
stranger will remark the conger eel, a 
fish of great length and forbidding 
aspect, which the poorer pe<^le bring 
to table in their fevourite pies, and 
consider '* main good eating." 

The Boyai OeologiccU Society of 
Cornwall (North Parade), which now 
ranks amone the most distinguished 
institutions m the kingdom, and was 
founded in Feb. 1814 by Dr. Paris, 
now the President of the College of 
Physicians, but at that time residing 
in Penzance. The advantages of 
such a society in a country like 
Cornwall had long been apparent, 
and a perusal of its first volume of 
Transactions (date 1817) will show 
by what valuable inventions it at 
once secured the gratitude and sup- 
port of the county. About the year 
1817 it was the means of introducing 
into the mines a safety tamping-bar, 
so ingeniously contrived that it could 
be used with perfect security; and 
this instrument immediately caused 
80 marked a diminution in the annual 
amount of accidents as to attract the 
notice of the Prince Regent, who at 
that time became the patron of the 
society. The institutum has now 
reached a high place in public esti- 
mation. The Queen is the patron. 
Prince Albert the vice-patron, and 
Sic Charles Lemo|i the president 



The Museum contains a valuable col- 
lection of minerals, principally Corn- 
ish, consisting of several tnousand 
specimens. Observe as unusually 
fine those of calcedony, sodalite, 
haiiyne, petalite, colophronite, vesu- 
vian, carbonate of lead, specular iron, 
arseniate of iron, the oxide, carbon- 
ate, arseniate, and phosphate of 
cc^per, native gold from the tin 
s^am-works, arsenical pyrites, ura- 
nite, uran ochre, and native nickel. 
Several models and series of speci- 
mens illustrate the mining operations, 
and the rocks and veins of the county, 
including every variety of Cornish 
granite. Here also may be seen Mr. 
Peach's unique collection of Cornish 
fossils, including the ichthyolites, 
first discovered near Polperro by Mr. 
Couch, Ae curator of this society; 
several interesting casts, the bones of 
a whale taken from the Pentuan 
stream-works, and a splendid slab of 
sandstone imprinted with the foot- 
marks of the chirotherium. This is 
placed conspicuously at the entrance. 

Penzance contains another fine col- 
lection of minerals, the property of 
Joseph Came, Esq., F.H.S., author of 
many valuable papers in the-Transac- 
tions of the R. Geol. Soc. of Comw. 
It has also a Nat Hist and Antiq. 
Soc, established in 1839 ; an Agric. 
Soc. ; an Institute and a Lit. Inst. ; a 
Public Library; and, in the posses- 
sion of E. H. Kodd, Esq., one of the 
family of Trebartha Hall, near Laun- 
ceston, and an excellent ornithologist, 
a museum of native birds, probably the 
most complete and valuable private 
collection m the county. 

The stranger should also be di- 
rectedj to the house of Mr. Willis in 
Clarence-street who has cleverly en- 
graved the ancient Monuments and 
remarkable scenes in the neighbour- 
hood. 

On the 2drd and 28th of June a 
curious custom is observed in this 
town — the celebration of the eves of 
8t, John and St, Peter, At sunset 
the people assemble in the streets 
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and kindle a number of tar-barrels, 
erected on the quay and on other 
conspicuous places, and when these 
are extinguished continue the illu- 
mination with blazing torches as long 
as mopsticks^ which iiiej whirl round 
their neads, and hand in hand, in a 
string, run foriously through the 
Greets, vociferating, ** An eye — an 
eye— an eye I " " At length they 
suddenly stop, and the two last of 
the struig, elevating their clasped 
hands, form an eye to this enormous 
needle, through which the thread of 
populace runs, and thus they continue 
to repeat the ^ame until weariness 
dissolves the union." On the follow- 
ing day the festivities assume a dif- 
ferent character, and idling with 
music on the water succeeds to the 
riot of the previous evening. 

With respect to the origin of this 
curious custom, the summer solstice 
has been celebrated throughout all 
ages by the lighting up of fires, and 
the Penzance festival on the 23rd is 
dpubtless a renmant of that most 
ancient idolatry, the ujorship of the 
sun. Gebelin observes that this fire- 
lighting was a feu de joie kindled at 
the very moment of the summer 
solstice, at which time the ancient 
year began : June (junior) was then 
the younger, May (major) the elder 
month. It was also in the olden 
time a practice in London and other 
lar^e towns to make bonfires on the 
vigils of festivals, when the wealthier 
citizens would place meat and ale 
before their doors, and invite their 
neighbours to partake of them ; and 
hence the word bone-fire, the custom 
having a tendency to promote good- 
fellowship and to purify the air of a 
town. 

In the vicinity of Penzance charm- 
ing walks lead over the hills in 
every direction, and surprise the 
stranger by the suddenness with 
which they unfold the most deli- 
cious prospects ; the efFept of which 
is considerably heightened by the 
•Quthem brilliancy and purity of the 



air, and the varied colours of the 
sea, which receives every tint from 
the clouds that float over it. - &it 
before conducting the vintor.to the 
best points of view, we must give ft 
short ^etcb of the . . 

Momfs Bay, so famed for its 
beauty and temperate ^es. It is 
an expanse of azure sea coBtained 
within the headlands of Tol Pedn 
Penwith (W*) and the Lizard (E.\ 
althou^ the name more commonly 
attaches to that portion which is in- 
cluded between Mousehole (W.) 
and Cuddan Point (£.). It is 
justly celebrated for a mild and 
equable climate, and its seasons have 
been aptly compared to the neap 
tides, which neither ebb nor flow 
with energy. Winter is here . de- 
prived €ji its terrors, and summer 
18 never oppressive ; and for these 
reasons a residence at Penzance is so 
often prescribed to persons sufifering 
under pulmonary complaints. Its 
principal feature is l^e romantic 
Mount of St. Michael, but its shores 
are also hi^ly picturesque, and noted 
for the marked evidence they afford 
of the encroachment of the sea. A 
part of the Western Green — now a 
bare sandy beach — was described in 
the reign of Charles 11. as 36 acres 
of pasturage ; and at no very distant 
period the grand&ther of the present 
vicar of Madron received tithe for 
land which was situated imder the 
cliff at Penzance. The shore called 
the Eastern Green, between Penzance 
and Marazion, has been sensibly 
wasted within the last 50 years, and 
it is considered ih&t the removal oi 
the sand for manure has been the 
chief cause of the diminution, the 
action of the wind and sea upon the 
flat coast of a bay having in general 
a contrary effect Tradition points 
to a time when dry land extended over 
that portion of the bay which would 
be within a line drawn from Cuddan 
Point to Mousehole, and represents 
it as having been covered with wood 
and submerged by the sea at a dis- 
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tant period. Florence of Worcester 
and the Saxon Chronicle mention an 
inundation of the ocean in 1099, and 
it is remarkable that beneadi the 
sand of the bay a deposit of black 
vegetable mould, filled with the de- 
tritus of leaves, nuts, and branches, 
and containing the roots and trunks 
of large trees, may be traced seaward 
as fiir as the ebb will allow. De 
Luc has attributed the inundation 
to a subsidence of the land, and the 
circumstance of ripe nuts and leaves 
remaining together would seem to 
point to the autumn as the time of 
year in which it must have occurred. 
From the neighbouring hills the 
views of the bay are of a delightful 
character, but the stranger snould 
especially notice tiiose fh>m Rose 
Hill, the field beyond Castle Hor- 
neck. Madron churchyard 037O ft. 
above the sea), and Gulval. The 
agricultural traveller should be in- 
fbrmed that a belt of 1000 acres of 
land in the vicinity of Penzance, is 
characterised by a singular fertility, 
attributed to the decomposition of the 
ffreenstone which abounds in the soil. 
It is particularly celebrated for its 
early vegetables, such as brocoli and 
the kidney potato, which are grown fi^r 
the London markets. 

Mount's Bay is further interesting 
as one of ithe principal stations of 
the pilchard fishery, affording ac- 
commodation to a fleet of 150 or 200 
boats, of which nine-tenths are for 
drift-net fishing, and average from 
30 to 22 tons burden. Few spec- 
tacles are more pleasing than that 
which is so often presented by thi» 
beautiful bay, when its fishing fleet 
has assembled, equipped and ready 
for sea, or, with hull and sail illumined 
by the golden glow of sunset, is leav- 
ing the shore in a line extending sea- 
ward as far as the eve can reach. 

With respect to the climate of the 
Mount's Bay, the following compari- 
son of the mean temperature ot the 
seasons in Penzance and in London 
may be useful. 



Seasons. 


Pensance. 


London. 


Spring 


., 49-66 


48*76 


Summer 


.. 60-50 


62-32 


Autumn 


.. 53-83 


51*35 


Winter 


.. 44-66 


39-12 , 



The mean range of daily tempera* 
ture for the year at Penzance is 6-7°, 
in London 11°. Thus, for equabi- 
lity and warmth, the climate of 
n estem Cornwall is fdx superior to 
that of London, and its peculiarity 
in this respect is strikingly shown by 
its effect on vegetation. On Jan. 1., 
that is, in mid-winter, of 1851, there 
were no less than 58 plants in flill 
blossom in the gardens and fields 
around Penzance. Among the gar* 
den flowers were the geranium, 
hearfs-ease, sweet violet, hollyhock, 
sweet pea, mignonette, carnation, 
pink, auricula, anemone, narcissus, 
primrose, polyanthus, cowslip, stock, 

fill3rflower, lupine^ roses of various 
inds, verbena, magnolia, fuchsia, 
and campanula. In the hedges were 
the dandelion, lesser peri winkle, hawk- 
weed, herb Robert, dog violet, all-heal, 
white nettle, black knapweed, butter* 
cup, daisy, ox-eye, and red robin. 

In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Penzance the fbllowing objects 
and localities are interesting, viz.*^ 
Madron Well and the remains of a 
Baptistery (1 m.N. of Madron church)^ 
partiallv destroyed by Major Ceeley 
one of Cromwell's officers. The 
altar, pierced with a hole which re- 
ceived the foot of the cross, or 
image of the saint, is still entire. 
In Barlowena Bottom, between Ma- 
dron and Gulval, an inscribed stone, 
-long used as a foot-bridge, but re- 
cently restored to an upright position. 
The words are, Quenatavus Icdinui 
filius. In tiie village of Hea, 1 m. N., 
Wesley^s Sock, now enclosed by a 
chapel, and beetring an inscription to 
the effect that Wesley preached from 
it when he first came into the county; 
and N.E. of Penzance, Castle an 
Dinas (alt. 785 ft.), in a position in- 
termediate between the two channels, 
and commanding a superb panorama. 
I 
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The summit is crowned by an earth- 
vork and ruined tower, occupying the 
site of an ancient hill-oisUe. 

The objects for longer excursions 
are numerous, and described below 
under the heads of Mousehole, St: 
J^khaeCs Mounty Land's End, Botal- 
lack Mine, Gurnard's Head, and Islands 
ofScUly. 

Mbusehole, 2i m. A most de- 
lili^htful road, or rather terrace, passes 
along the margin of the bay to this 
village, and between Newlyn and 
Mousehole commands such a view of 
Penzance, its curving shore and back- 
ground of hills, as would be gained 
from a vessel coming in from sea. 
Between Penzance and Newlyn the 
Stranger will observe the ruins of an 
engine-house, marking the locality of 
the once celebrated Wherry Mine, 
This was a work of an extraordinary 
character. Not only were the levels 
driven under the bay, but the shaft 
was actually sunk through the sea at 
a distance of 720 feet from the shore. 
The upper portion consisted of a 
caisson rising twelve feet from the 
surface of the water, and the pump- 
rod was conducted idoug a stage, 
or wherry, erected upon piles. So ex- 
posed were the works of this mine 
to the casualties of storms, that upon 
one occasion the platform was carried 
away by a ship driving ashore. The 
miners worked at a depth of 100 feet 
beneath the bay, the water drained 
through the roof, and the noise of 
the waves was distinctly heard in the 
levels. This adventurous imdertak- 
ing, which was the only mine ever 
known to have been sunk in the sea, 
was ultimately abandoned on account 
of the great expense attending it; 
3000/. worth of tin was, however, 
raised one year in the course of tiie 
summer. Newlyn is situated at the 
foot of Foul ffill—a, most formidable 
ascent, and at the bend of the bay 
which here forms the roadstead of 
Gwavas Lake, being well protected 
by the land from the prevalent winds. 
On the road to Mousehole is a four- 



gan battery, provided with a furnace 
for heating shot ; bnt the whole at pre- 
sent is so ruinous and weed-grown that 
it may remind the traveller of Land- 
seer's inimitable picture ** Peace." 
Both Newlyn and Mousehole are mere 
villages of fishermen, but exceed- 
ingly picturesque, and will delight 
all artists who entertain **a proper 
sense of the value of dirt.*' At the 
former place they should notice the 
Naoy Inn ; at the latter, the Keigwin 
Arms, once the residence of a family 
of that name. Within the last few 
years Mousehole has been the scene 
of a great reform effected by the 
Wesleyan Methodists, who, much 
to their credit, have reclaimed the 
fishermen from their former reck- 
less and disorderly habits. Drunk- 
enness is now almost unknown in the 
place, and Sunday is reverenced by 
all as a sacred day. The fishermen 
have built for themselves a pier at a. 
cost of 1400/., 1200/. of which was 
raised by their own joint bond, which 
they are now discharging by a yearly 
contribution from each boat. Mouse- 
hole was anciently called Forth Enys 
(Enys, an island), from St, Clement*s 
Isle, a rock lying off the harbour. 
Its present name may excite the cu- 
riosity of the traveller, but he will 
probably place little faith in the po- 
pular tradition that it has bten derived 
from a cavern on the shore called the 
Mouse Hole. To the geologist the clifiis 
west of the village are extremely in- 
teresting on account of the granite 
veins which there penetrate the slate 
at the junction of the two formations, 
becoming schorlaceous as they enter 
the slate. 

Return by Faul Ch., in which was 
once the following Irishism in the 
form of a notice : •* The Spanger 
burnt this eh. in the year 1595." 
Tradition represents the porch as 
having escaped the conflagration in 
consequence of the direction of the 
wind, and this was confirmed some 
years ago, when, on making repairs, 
one of the wooden supporters was 
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found charred ^t tlie end nearest the 
ch. A curious cross, of the usual 
Cornish type, is on the wall of 
the churchyaiti. Within the church- 
yard was buried 2>o% Pentreath " the 
last old woman" who could speak 
the Cornish language, and who died 
in 1788, at the reputed age of 102. 

St. Michael's Mount, 3 m. by road, 
or 2 m. by water. The road leaves 
Penzance by its suburb Chyandow, 
in which are the smelting-house and 
tannery of the Messrs* fiolitho. It 
crosses Chyandour Brook, which de- 
scends in a mudd^ stream from Ding 
Dong, and other tin-mines. It then 
starts fairly for Marazion, in view of 
the bay and its romantic Mount, and 
runs along the margin of the shore 
called the Eastern Green, On the 1. 
are the range of hills on which Gul- 
val and Ludgvan are situated, and a 
low tract of boggy land called the 
Marsh, a part of which was drained 
about 60 years ago, by Dr. Moyle of 
Marazion, who was presented for his 
enterprise with the gold medal of the 
Soc. of Arts. On the Eastern Green 
the botanist may find some rare 
plants, viz. : Panicum dactylum. Alia- 
ma damasonium, and Santolina mari- 
tima ; and in the marshes 1. of the 
road, Illecehrum verticillatum, Exa^ 
Qumfiliforme, and an uncommon va- 
riety of Senecio JacoboBa. He may 
also observe several plants of a local 
character, viz. Neottia spiralis (^Lady's 
Traces), Euphorbia peplus, and E, pa- 
V4ilias or Sea Spwrge, on the green ; 
Alisma ranunculoides, prosera longifolia, 
and Scutellaria minor in the marshes. 
On the beach he will notice Fucus 
lorens. The road passes along the 
shore to 

Marazion* {Inn, the Star), a town 
in ancient times supported by the 
pilgrims who resorted to the shrine 
of St. Michael, and inhabited by 
Jews, who formerly held markets 
here for the sale of tin, and are said 



* The supplemental name of Market Jew, 
given to this town in books of Geography is 
not known, or at least is not in use, on the spot. 
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to have named this, their allowed 
place of rest, Mara-Zion, the " Bit- 
ter-Zion." It was pillaged by the 
French in the reign of Hen. VIII., 
and again by the Cornish rebels in 
that of Edward VI., and owing to 
the suppression of the priory, and? 
the growing importance of Penzance, 
it never recovered its former pros- 
perity. The geologist will find be- 
tween this place and the Greeb Point, 
at low water, the back of & fault well 
displayed. It may be remarked that 
Marazion is known for the produc- 
tion of a delicious species of turnip. 
A causeway 400 yds. long, but flood- 
ed 8 hrs. out of the 12 by the tide, 
runs from the beach to 

St. MicJmeVs Mount, skirting on 
the rt. an insulated mass of green- 
stone called the Ghapel Rock, which 
some suppose to have been once 
crowned with a chapel, in which the 
pil^im performed an initiatory ex- 
ercise ; but there are no traces of such 
a building cm the rock, and it was 
probably so named from its vicinity 
to the shrine of St. Michael. At the 
base of the Mount lies a fishing-town 
of 80 houses, furnished with a har^ 
hour capable of admitting vessels of 
500 tons, and visited in 1846 by 
the Queen and P. Albert ; an event 
commemorated by a metal tablet in 
the wall of the pier, and by a brass 
footstep marking the spot on which 
her Majesty placed her foot on land- 
ing. From this village the hill rises 
abruptly to a height of 195 ft., its 
margin of sea being about 1 m. in 
circumf. On the W. side the locality 
is characterized by rock scenery of 
the most romantic description; and 
there a descent should be made to 
the water's edge. The geologist will 
observe that the granite both on this 
and on the S. fece is ^ vertically di- 
vided, and that the' intermediate 
spaces are principally filled with 
quartz, but they also contain wolf- 
ram, oxide of tin, topazes, apatite, 
schorl, a kind of tin pyrites, and 
other minerals. The body of the 
I 2 
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hill is of granite, but its northern 
base of date, and from this circum- 
stance* as exhibiting various pheno- 
mena at the junction of these forma- 
tions, this rock of St. Michael has 
excited more geological controTcrsv 
than any mountain of the world. 
The structure which has attached to 
it such importance is to be seen at its 
W. base, where 2 irregular patches of 
granite are bedded in the slate, aud on 
Its N J!, side, where veins of quartz 
may be observed traversing both gra- 
nite and slate, circumstances which 
supported the old hypothesis of the 
contemporaneous origin of these for- 
mations, but which are now explained 
as having resulted from the follow- 
ing series of events -.—I. The granite 
was violently projected through the 
slate in a state of ^ion. 2. The ad- 
joiniug slate was dissevered by the 
heat, and the fluid granite pressed 
into the fissures, and both the granite 
and slate, as they gradually cooled, 
were rent into divisional planes by the 
contraction of the mass. 3. These 
partings were afterward filled by 
mineral substances. The botanist 
may find among the rocks the Ta- 
foaci^k, Aspleniwn marmum and lanceO' 
latum, and Inula Jlellenium, 

The visitor ascends to the castle on 
the summit by a rocky path, at the 
foot of which is a draw-well about 
6 fath. deep, and a little way up a 
tank in the rock called the Qianfs 
Well. Higher, the approach is com- 
manded by a cross-wall with embra- 
sures, terminated by a picturesque 
ruin which once served the purpose 
of a sentry-box ; remains which have 
an ancient appearance, and are all of 
granite, but have been built since 
the use of gunpowder. Beyond this 
defence the stranger finds himself 
upon a platform supporting a hand- 
some cross of gjtinite, and armed with 
2 batteries, the cannon bearing the 
shield of St. Aubyn. An open flight 
of steps leads to a small saluting bat- 
tery of brass guns, commanding the 
harbour, and to the. portal of the 



castle. The principal rooms are the 
hall, the chapel, and the dwelling- 
rooms. The hall was the refectory of 
the monks, and is now called the 
Chevy Chase Roorriy because surround- 
ed by a cornice representing the chace 
of the boar, stag, bull, fox, ostrich, 
hare, and rabbit At the upper 
end of this room are the royal arms 
and date 1660; at the lower the 
escutcheon of St. Aubyn. The 
door is old and of Perp. date; the 
roof and furniture new, but in 
good taste. The chapel is of Dec. 
and Perp. date, with a tower on the 
N. side ; but the coloured glass and 
fittings are modem. During the 
repairs a low Gothic doorway was 
discovered in the S. wall: it was 
closed by masonry, and had been con- 
cealed by a platform, but, upon being 
opened, revealed a flight of steps lead- 
ing to a vault, in which were found 
the bones of a large man, but no 
traces of a coffin, a mysterious cir- 
cumstance which gave rise to man^ 
conjectures as to the fate of the indi- 
vidual who had been here immured. 
From the chapel a staircase leads to 
the top of the tower, which should be 
ascended for the sake of the prospect, 
and also for a view of the stone lan- 
tern on its S.W. angle. This is 
popularly called St. MichaeVs Chair^ 
since it will just allow of one person 
sitting down in it ; but this, a com- 
mon feat, is not devoid of risk, as the 
lantern projects over the precipice, 
and it requires a dexterous move- 
ment of the body to return to the 
tower; however, ladies not nnfV«. 
quently find courage for the adven- 
ture, as there is a conceit that the 
husband or wife who first obtains a 
seat in this chair will thereby gtdn 
the ascendancy in domestic a£Pairs. 
It is supposed to have been originally 
used as a lantern by which the 
fishermen were guided to their port 
in the winter. The dwelling-rooms 
are principally remarkable for the 
wild views they command, and for 
their retirement, which is alone dis- 
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turbed by the deep murmur of the 
sea, or the noise of the howling wind. 
They are furnished in the style of a 
hundred years ago, and the drawing- 
room is surrounded by an elevated 
and broad terrace with an open 
granite parapet. These apartments 
were erected by the late Sir John 
St» Aubyn upon the site of the ancient 
convent. 

With respect to the natural, eccle- 
siastical, and military history of tlus 
interesting spot, the followmg brief 
particulars must suffice. Its old Cor- 
nish name, according to Carew, was 
Ciwachwse in CowsCf or in British 
Carreg X^ug en Kug^ the Hoar Rock 
in the Woody and seems to fevour the 
tradition that at a remote period the 
Mount was clothed with trees and 
situated some distance from the sea. 
This is further corroborated by a 
charter of Edward the Confessor, in 
which the rock is mentioned as nigh 
the sea, and by the full statement 
of Florence of Worcester, who in« 
fonns us that it was "originally en- 
closed within a very thick wood, 
distant from the ocean six. miles, af- 
fording the finest shelter to wild 
b^ts.^' With respect to the catas- 
trophe which is supposed to have 
inundated this shore, see ante, p. 168. 
From a remote period this romantic 
eminence has been consecrated to 
superstition, and, from the Norman 
to comparatively recent times, occu- 
pied by an anomalous establishment 
of nuns, monks, and soldiers. Old 
legends describe an apparition of 
St. Michael as appearing to some 
hermits upon one of its crags; and 
tradition points to a large rock on 
the western side, as the spot where 
this vision was seen, and has given 
it the appellation of St, MichaePs 
Chair, a name erroneously transferred 
to the lantern on the tower. Milton, 
in his * Lycidas,' has alluded to this 
apparition in the following lines : — 
•• Or whether thou, to our moist vows deny'd, 
Sleep'st by the fable of Bellerus old. 
Where the great vision of the guarded Mount 
Looks toward Namaoeot andikiyona'i hold, 



Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with 

roth. 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the hapless 

youth." 
We have notices of the Mount hav 
ing been a hallowed spot 500 years 
before Edward the Confessor found- 
ed upon it a monastery of Benedic- 
tines, and there is a legend that in 
the 5th centy. St. Keyiie, a damsel of 
royal birth, came with cockle-shell 
and staff on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of its tutelary saint. At the 
Conquest, Edward's monastery fell to 
the share of Robert Earl of Cora- 
wall, who annexed it to the Cister- 
tian establishment of St. Michael on 
the coast of Normandy. A small 
nunnery was afterwards added, and 
this, together with the monastery, 
continued subject to the foreigner, 
until the confiscation of fhe alien 
priories (Edward III.), when they 
were both forfeited to the crown. 
The establishment was, however, 
shortly afterwards restored to the 
monks, on the condition of their pay- 
ing rent to the king, but was sub- 
3ntly granted by Henry VI. to 
King's College, Cambridge, and again 
by Edward fV. to the great nunnery 
of Sion House, to which it bel<m^ed 
at the Dissolution. After that period 
the families of Amndell, Milliton, 
Harris, Cecil, and Basset, became 
successively its proprietors, and about 
the time of the usurpation it passed 
to the St Aubyns, and is at present 
in the hands of trustees for the young 
heir of that femily. 

The military annal& of the Mount 
commence wiA King Richard's cap- 
tivity, when Henry de la Pomen^» 
a ftigitive from justice, guned pos- 
sion of the place, and reduced it 
to the service of John, who was as- 
piring to his brother's throne. Upon 
the return of the king, however, the 
garrison surrendered, and Pomeroy, 
despairing of pardon, is reported to 
have leai^ his horse from the cliff, 
and thus perished. In the reign of 
Edward IV. the Earl of Oxford and 
some companions, having fled from 
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tbe field of Barnet, approached the 
Mount uuder the disguise of pilgrims, 
and, thns effecting an entrance, mas- 
sacred the garrison. This cmel act 
was, howeTer, of little avail to them, 
as the J were shortly besieged bj the 
king's forces, and obliged to capita* 
late. In the reign of Henry VII. 
Lady Catherine Gordon, the wife of 
Perkin Warbeck, here found a tern- 
porary asylum, from which she was 
taken by Lord Daubeny, and deli* 
yered to the king. Again, during 
the Cornish riots (Edward VI.), the 
Mount attracted the notice of the 
country, when its Grovemor, Hum- 
phrey Anindell of Lanheme^ having 
joined the rebels, it was taken by a 
party for the king, but retaken by 
the rebels, who^ passing the sands 
at low water, stonned the base of the 
hill, and then the summit, by carry* 
ing trusses of hay before them to 
d€»den the shot. The la8t event of 
a military nature which occurred 
«t the Mount was its reduction 
•by the parliamentary troops under 
Colonel Hammond. Upon this oc- 
casion the garrison miule a stout 
defence under the command of Sir 
Frands Basset, and upon capitulation 
obtained permission to retire to the 
Jsles of Scillv. For the antiquary 
the Mount of St. Michael possesses 
additional interest as being considered 
the Iktis of Diod. Siculus, to which 
the Greek merchants traded for tin. 



The Land's End is 9 m. from Pen- 
<£ance by the direct road. The second 
joute given below is about 13 m., 
-but circuitous for the purpose of in- 
cluding various objects of interest in 
-one view. The usual course is to 
proceed direct to the Land's End, 
and return by the Logan Rock, 
Lamoma Cove, Paul Hill, and New- 
lyn ; or vice verad, Lamoma and the 
Logan Rock can be made the objects 
of a separate excursion ; or, lastly, 
Botallack Mine, the Land's End, 
and Logan Rock, may be all visited 



in one day's ride. In the first place, 
the notable points of the direct road 
may be thns enumerated : — 

I ft. Trereiffe, seat of Day Le 
Grice, Esq. 

1^ To the rt. (1 m. distant) San- 
creed, with a Jtoly well, and a crois in 
the churchyard. 

1 The road ascends Tregone^nrii HiU^ 
remarkable for its musical name. 

1 1. The J^Ttne ifat(2tfn<, a celebrated 
Druidic circle on the farm of Bos- 
cawen Un. rt Caer Bran Castle and 
the remains of Chapel Euny near San- 
creed Well. 

1 The village of Crowsan wroy a 
name which has been interpreted 
" the Wonderful Cross." rt are the 
hills of Bartmney and Chapel Cambrea, 

1 The Quakers* Burial-ground, 

2 Sermen Chvrch'iown, 
^ The Land^s End. 

Secondly, the points of interest 
which may be visited in this excursion 
are the following : — 

1 rt. Trereiffe (200 years old), th« 
seat of Day Le Grice, Esq., com- 
manding, from the lawn, through an 
opening in the foliage, a view per- 
fectly unique — a «ngle block of 
Td Cam (by Newlyn), with a patch 
of blue sea. The hedge by the mad- 
side is the habitat of several rare 
ferns, and of the Sibthorpia EuropcM, 
an elegant plant, which was disco- 
vered by Ray sbout the year 1675. 
An oak, just beyond Trereiffe, was 
known some years ago as the Ittt 
tree towards the Land s Ekid. 

i A lane on the 1. which leads to 

3 Lamoma Cove, formerly one of 
the most romantic spots on the coast, 
but now unfortunately selected as 
the site for granite-works. On the 
eastern side of the cove are excellent 
examples of granite veins traversing 
granite, and at the head of the valley, 
on an estate called Trovxe or Tre- 
xicoofe, a triple entrenchment provided 
with a subterranean passage, m which 
it is said a party of Royalists suc- 
cessfully concealed themselves from 
the troopers of Fairfax. Frcm La- 
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monia our route proceeds to the ham' 
let of Bolleit, or Boleigh, near which, . 
iu a field 1. of the road, and on the 
estiate of Rosemodris, is a celebrated 
circle known as the Dawns Men or 
Dawns Myin, the Stone Dance or 
Dancing Stones, and popular!) as the 
Merry Maidens. This remarkable 
monument once consisted of 19 stones, 
16 of which are now uprieht, and is 
supposed to have originated the name 
of the farm on which it is situated, 
the old word modereng signifying an 
orb, ring, or circle. The whimsical 
4itle is said to be derived from a 
legend that these stones were once 
young women, who were thus trans- 
form^ for dancing on the Sabbadi 
(see p. xxiv.). Mr. Lhuyd, however, 
has given a more rational view of its 
origin, and says that the stones ** are 
so called of the common people, on 
no other account than that they are 
placed in a circular order and so 
make an area for dancing." About 
50 yards N. of the Dawns M^n are 
the two holed stones mentioned by 
Borlase, and to which that antiquary 
considered the Druid priests were 
wont to tie their victims, while they 
went through the ceremonies pre- 
paratory to sacrifice. In Tregumo 
Croft, near New Town, a village be- 
tween the Dawns Mdn and Boleigh, 
the traveller may find another anci- 
ent circle which has escaped the 
notice of Borlase and the numerous 
writers on the county. 

1 Bolleit or Boleigh, the Place of 
Slaughter, or the Bouse of Blood, tra- 
ditionally ,the scene of the final over- 
throw of the Britons by Athelstan 
(936). The Pipers, rt of the road, 
are two large upright stones, 12 and 
16 ft. in height, standing about a 
furlong apart, and perhaps mark the 
burial-place of those slain in this 
fight. They have received their pre- 
sent appellation from their vicinity to 
the Merry Maidens, but are also 
known as the Giant* s Grave, a name 
which is certainly more appropriate, 
if we consider them as memorials of 



a place of sepulture. It may, h6w# 
ever, have originated in their resem^ 
blance to the head and tail stones of 
a grave. 

Cam Boscawen is a headland 1 m» 
S. of Bolleit, remarkable for some 
rocks so placed as to form an arch- 
way through which a person can 
pass. Their arrangement has been 
attributed by Borlase to the Druid& 
Boskenna, the seat pf Thomas Payn* 
ter, Esq., is in the vicinity of this 
headland, and as wild and secluded 
a place of residence as can well be 
ima^ned. 

ij St, Bun/an, no-w consisting of ft 
church and a few wretched cottagest 
but once a place of note, and the 
seat of a college of Augustine canons 
founded by Athelstan after his con** 
quest of the Scilly Islands. The re- 
mains of this building were destroyed 
by Shrubshall, the iconoclastic go- 
vernor of Pendennis Castle under 
Cromwell. The ch, (date Hen. VII.) 
is situated in a wild exposed posi- 
tion, 415 ft. above the sea, and com- 
mands from the summit of the tower 
a vast prospect over the Atlantic, 
extending iu a westerly direction to 
the Islands of Scilly, which are dis- 
tinctly seen by the gleam of a setting 
sun. The traveller will remark the 
two time-worn crosses which stand, 
the one by the roadside, and the other 
elevated on steps in the churchyard ; 
truly venerable objects, with their 
rude sculpture and grey stones cor- 
roded by the salt spray from the sea. 
The antiquities of the church were, 
with few exceptions, destroyed in 
1814, when the building was re- 
paired, and particularly a fine screen, 
the loss of which is to be much 
deplored. Yet the church should 
be visited, as it contains a curious 
coffin-shaped monument, which was 
found under the turf of the church- 
yard, and bears an inscription in 
Norman-French to the following 
effect : " Clarice, la femme Cheffrei 
de Bolleit, git icy : Deu de I'alme 
eit mercy; £ ke pur Talme punt, 
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di ior de pardon avenind.** — Clarice, 
the wife of Geoffrey de Bolleit, lies 
here : God on her soul have mercy ; 
and whoever shall pray for her soul 
shall have ten days' pardon. Buryan 
-was the birthplace of William Noy, 
attomey-genenil to Charles I., bom 
1577. It is a deanery and a royal 
peculiar. 1 m. S.Eb of the cK, on 
the estate of Bosliven, are remains of 
an ancient chapeL The Land's End 
is 4 m. distant. 

2 Treryn Castle (pronounced 
Treen), or Treryn Dinas, the Fight- 
ing Place (an Inn, the Logan Bock), 
a magnificent headland of 'granite, 
which by itself would amply repay 
any fatigue attendant on an excur- 
sion from Penzance; but besides 
the interest attaching to so vast 
and lonely a fiibric reared by nature 
on the shore of the ocean, this pro- 
montory has claims on the attention 
of the traveller as the site of the cele- 
brated Logan Stone, a block of gra- 
nite weighing upwards of 60 tons 
(65*8 tons, MacuUoch), but so nicely 
balanced that it may, or might, be 
made to oscillate on its point of sup- 
port In 1824, however, this rocking- 
stone was deprived of much of its 
former interest, when a Lieutenant 
Goldsmith, in command of a revenue 
cruiser— perhaps incited io the feat 
by the confident assertion of Borlase, 
that " it is morally impossible that 
any lever, or indeed any force, how- 
ever applied in a mechanical way, 
can remove the Locan Rock from its 
present situation ''^— overturned it 
wit^ the assistance of his boat's crew. 
It was a sailor-like but expensive 
frolic, as the Admiralty ordered the 
officer (who was nephew to the author 
of the * Vicar of Wakefield ') to re- 
place the stone, which arduous duty 
was accomplished at the end of the 
same year, with the aid of scaffolding 
and powerful machinery, the govern- 
ment supplying the timber which was 
required for the purpose. This head- 
land, like many others, is isolated by 
an entrenchment, which at some 



distant period was thrown across 
the narrow isthmus connecting it 
with the main laud; and hence the 
prefix ot castle. The granite, shaggy 
with byssus (old man's beard), is 
weathered into rhomboidal masses, 
and, assuming in places a ix)rphyritic 
character, is marked by vivid colours. 
A cavern at its base (W.) rivals those 
in serpentine for the brilliancy of its 
tints. The botanist may find amons 
the rocks the common thrift, wUd 
carrot, Sedum telephium, Saxifraga 
stellaris, and Asplenium marinum, 
or sea spleenwort ; and the mineral- 
ogist crystals of felspar, veins of 
red felspar, and schorl, which is prin- 
cipally distributed among ih.e joints 
of the granite. A descent should 
be made into Treryn Cove, on the 
western side of the headland, the 
sand of which, consisting entirely 
of microscopic shells, affords spe- 
cimens of Patella pellucida, P. tis- 
sura, My til us modiolus, Trochus 
coDubus, Turbo cimex, and T. fas- 
cinatus. On the E. side are the 
recess called Gampen seez, i. e. a 
crooked bay with a dry rock in it, 
and Penherth Cove, a most romantic 
spot 

From Treryn Castle the pedes- 
trian should proceed along the coast 
to the Land's End, since the cliff'- 
scenery between these 2 headlands 
is considered the finest in England. 
The distance is about 5 m., and the 
following are the old Cornish names 
of the most remarkable promontories, 
coves, and rocks which he will en- 
counter by the way. 

Pedn Voimder (a lane),2i narrow cove. 

P<yr Selli, the Coce of Eels, 

Perth Kemow, the Port surrounded 
by Cams or hills of rock, 

Manach Point, the Monk*s Point. 

Pedn, Mean an Mor, the stone head- 
land in the sea.— Half a mile distant 
is the village of St, Levan, contain- 
ing an ancient baptistery, erected 
over the well of St Levan, and in the 
churchyard one of the old crosses, 
rudely sculptured. 
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Cam Vessacks, the Outside Sock, 
so called from a rock lying off the 
headland. 

Pol LedaUy the Broad Pool, is the 
name of the next bay. 

Gam Scathe (a boat), i. e. a protect- 
ing cam for boats. 

Porth Gwarra, the Higher Port, 

Hella Point, tibe Point of hard 
rock. 

Poiostoc, the Headland in the form 
of a Gc^, now called Gwennap Head. 
Note its likeness to the Phrygian cap 
and fisherman's cap. 

Tol Pedn Penwith, the Holed Head- 
land in Penwith. This magnificent 

Sromontory forms the western bonn- 
^ aryof the Mount's Bay, and derives 
its name f]*om ihe Funnel Bock, a 
deep well-like chasm in the granite, 
the bottom of which, opening to 
the sea, may be visited by a cir- 
cuitous path, but only about the time 
of low water. Vestiges of an en- 
trenchment show that this headland 
was at one time a clif-castle. It 
is well known to geologists as 
affording fine examples of granite 
veins in granite, and is the nearest 
point of land to the dangerous 
rock called the Bundlestone, which 
lies off the shore at the distance of a 
mile : two beacons on a neighbouring 
height indicate its position to the 
sailor. 

Cam Brawse, the Great Cam. 

Cam Mellyn, the Tellovo Cam, 

Cam Barra (a loaf), Cam resem' 
hling a loaf, 

Zawn Kellys, the Fallen Cavern, 

Cam Pendotcer, Cam at the head of 
the water. 

Zaurn Pyg, Cave resemtHing the beak 
of a bird. 

Mill Bay, or Namissel (probably 
Nana Isal) Cove, the Uove beneath the 
vale. Here descend to the beach and 
exandne the granite cavern called 
2ktwn Beeth, and the vast rounded 
masses of this rock which are scat- 
tered along the shore. At the W. 
side of the bay a pictureque ma- 
chine has been erected at the edge 



' of the cliff for the purpose of raising 
sand by buckets from the beach. 
This is effected by an ingenious con- 
trivance. The ascending bucket, 
loaded with a certain quantity of 
sand, is drawn up by the greater 
weight of the descending bucket, 
which is filled with water from a 
stream conducted to the spot with 
that object. In a mine near Mer- 
thyr Tydvil in South Wales the coal 
is raised to the sur&ce by a similar 
contrivance. 

Cam Graicar, or Cravak (a bar^ 
row), 

Zawn Beeth, the Bed Cave, so 
named from the colour of the gra- 
nite. 

The Pludn, the Pool, a deep place. 

Mozrang Pool, the Maid*$ Pool. 
Adapted for bathing. 

Cam Voel, the Bleak Cam. 

Cam 8pem, the Cam of Thorns, 

Cam Bean, the Little Cam, 

Pardenick (very hilly). This is a 
headland of remarkable grandeur and 
beauty, and has particularly excited 
the admiration of Turner the dis- 
tinguished artist, who sketched what 
the traveller will see by a downward 
glance from the summit. The gra- 
nite is here weathered into rec- 
tangular blocks, which are so piled 
one upon the other as to resem- 
ble rude columns. The most strik- 
ing group of these rocks is called 
Chair Ledder. A few yards E. is 
a hgan stone (40 tons), which is 
easily moved, and not generally 
known in the neighbourhood. The 
cliff-scenery between this headland 
and Tol Pedn Penwith is the finest 
in Cornwall, and probably in Great 
Britain. 

Enys Dodnan, the Island having soil 
upon it. 

Cam Tork, Bocks in the form of 
loaves. 

Cam Enys (island). 

Cam Greab (the comb of a cock). 

Several rocks called Guela or Guelaz 

(easily seen or distinguished) lie off 

this headland. They are sometimes 

I 3 
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called High Seen, The most strik- 
ing of the group is the Anned Knight, 

- huge and in a rock of (granite) ann'd," 

a pyramidal mass divided in such a 
manlier by " joints" as to bear some 
resemblance to an Egyptian idol 
seated among the waves. 

Cam Cowall, so named from a 
cayem in the headland, viz* Zawn 
Cowallf a cave full of water. 

Cam KeZf Rocks having the c^fpear- 
ance of cheeses. 

South Cam and Dollar l?ocA.-— The 
latter has derived its name from 
the circumstance of some dollars 
having been dredged up in its 
vicinity. 

Fedn an Laaz, or Von Ldz, the 
Furthest Land, or Land's End. 



Prom Treryn Castle to the Laud's 
End by road, 4 m. 

3 Sennen Church-tovm, 887 ft. 
above the sea. {Inn: whimsically 
called the First and Last Ian in Eng- 
land.) Some marshy land in \he 
neighbourhood bears the appropriate 
name of H&l Hugar or the ugly moor, 
'The Land's End is distant about 1 m. 
' ^ Mayen or Maen (i. e. a stone), 
a village close upon the promontory. 
Here, behind the blacksmith's shop, 
is a stone called Table Maen, concern- 
ing which there is a tradition that 
3 Saxon kings once dined npon it 
when excursing to the Land's End. 
From this place a sheep-walk, rough 
with disintegrated ^nite, is tra- 
versed for a short distance, when a 
rapid slope conducts the traveller to 
the 

Land^s End. — This celebrated pro- 
montory, the Bolerium of the ancients, 
and the most westerly point of Eng- 
land, is wholly composed of granite, 
which, darkened by the spray of the 
sea and the mists driven past it from 
the Atlantic, is weathered into tabular 
masses heaped one above the other in 
the likeness of basaltic columns. Its 
extreme point, which is pierced by & 



natural tunnel, is not above 60 ft. in 
height, but the cliffs rise on either 
hand to a much greater elevatiOB, and 
below them, in most gloomy recesses, 
lie huge rocks, rounded like pebbles 
and eternally buffeted, and the dark 
mouths of caverns in which the voice 
of the sea is never hushed. The view 
from so commanding a point neces- 
sarily includes a vast expanse of 
ocean, which, when the winds are 
abroad and huge billows sweeping 
to the shore, presents a spectacle, of 
grandeur which is truly sublime, 
llie line of coast, as seen from this 
promontory, terminates on the N. 
with Cape Corwrall (alt. 230 ft), and 
between that point and the Land's 
End is indented by Whitesand Bay, 
which occasionally affords shelter to 
a homeward-lxmnd vessel when the 
winds are adverse in the Channel, it 
is said that this buy was the landing- 
place of Athelstan after his conquest 
of Sdlly, of King Stephen in 1135, of 
King John when he returned from 
Ireland, and of PeriLin Warbeck in 
his final attempt upon the crown in 
1497. Some rare microscopic shells 
are to be found npon its sands, and on 
its western side, near Sennen Cove, 
the gedogist may observe a patch of 
slate entering the granite. A rock 
called the Irish Lady is situated in 
the sea between this bay and the 
Landfs End ; and S. of the promon- 
tory the Pele (a spire) Sock ; the 
Armed Knight, cased in solid stone ; 
and that water-worn fragment whidi 
is whimsically denominated Dr. Johi^ 
son's Head, li m. from the shore the 
Longsh^*s Lighthouse rises from a 
cluster of rocks. It was erected in 
1797 by a Mr. Smith, whose enters 
prise was rewarded by a toll to be 
levied upon shipping for a limited 
number of years, ft is now under 
the jurisdiction of the Trinity House. 
The tower is built of granite, and 
the stones are trenailed m a siinilar 
manner to those of the Eddystone 
Lighthouse. The circumf. of the 
structure at the base is 62 ft., the 
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height from the rock to the Tane of 
the lantern 52 ft., and fh)m the sea 
to the foot of the building 60 ft., and 
yet the lantern has been frequently 
shirered by the waves. The patch (xf 
slate which runs out from Sennen 
Cove constitutes the rock upon which 
the lighthouse stands, the rest of the 
cluster consisting of granite. At the 
edge of the precipice to the 1. of the 
Land's End me mark of a horse-shoe 
imprinted on the turf was long cleared 
out from time to time to perpetuate 
the memory of a frightful incident 
which occurred on Uie spot. An 
officer, quartered at Falmouth, on a 
visit to Penzance, laid a wager that 
he would ride to the extreme point 
of the Land's End. He was attemp^ 
ing this rash and silly enterprise 
when the feather which at that time 
formed part of the military eostume 
alarmed the horse, which ccunmenced 
backing towards the precipice. The 
rider hastily alighted, but the bridle 
caught the buttons of his coat, and he 
was dragged to the very brink before 
his companibns could disengage him. 
The horse rolled over the cl& and was 
dashed to pieces. In clear weather 
the Islands of Scilly^ about 9 leagues 
dist., may be distinguished upon the 
western horizon. They are plainly 
seen by a setting sun, when their 
appearance is eminently beautiful. 
There is a tradition that these islands 
were once connected with the main- 
land by a tract of country called the 
Limnesse - that " sweet land of Lion- 
esse," where, according to the poet, 
fell the heroic King Arthur, when — 

*' All daj long the noise of battle roU'd 
Among the mountains by the winter sea." 

Spenser hzs given us a glimpse of 
this legendary region, which he 
places on the confines of Fairyland ; 
but the chroniclers enter into particu- 
lars, and tell us how it contained 140 
parkh churches, and was swept away 
by a sadden inundation (see p. 169). 
At the present day the sea which 
flows between Scilly and the main-, 



land is known by the denomination 
of Lethowsow, or the Lioness ; the race 
between the Lougships and the Land's 
End being distinguished by that of 
Oibben, or the Kettle's Bottom — names 
which distinctly mark the character 
of this turbulent ocean. A dangerous 
rock of greenstone called the Wolf is 
situated 8 m. from the shore, and is 
geologically interesting for contain- 
ing veins of white limestone^ An' 
attempt was once made to fix upon 
it the figure of an enermous wol^ 
whidi, constructed sf copper, was 
made hollow within, that the mouth 
receiving the tempest should emit 
sounds to warn the mariner of his 
danger. The violence of the ele- 
ments, however, frustrated the pro- 
ject It 16 an interesting but rough 
walk along the shore to Cape Corn- 
wall and jBotallack Mine, the latter 
of which is about 5 m. dist. Below 
are the old Cornish names of seyeral 
striking points on this part of the 
coast 

I'edn MSn Dhu, the Head of Black 
Rock^ The Shark's Fin lies between 
this headland and the Longships, and 
the Irish Lady rises from the waves 
at the foot of the diffs. A very per- 
fect specimen of a cliff-castle may be 
found between the Land's End and 
Pedn Men Dhul It is called Maen 
Castle. 

Sennen Cove and its little village, 
boasting a pilcbard-fisheir and fish- 
cellars. Here the traveller has en- 
tered Whitesand Bay, Observe the 
junction of the granite and slate. 

Cam Olva, the Cam at the head of 
the Breach : the breach being called 

Vellan Breath, the Mill in the Sand. 
The origin of the name of this sandy 
hollow was ascertained a few years 
ago, when the remains of a tin stream" 
work, together with the skeleton and 
horns of a deer, and an oak with its 
branches and leaves, were, discovered 
about 30 ft. beneath the surface. 
The shore scene here is of singuUt 
beauty. 

Cape Towan, the Cam in the Sand. 
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Cape Barges, the Kit/s Cam. 

Cam Crease, the Middle Cam. 

Cam Kei, the Cam by the Hedge. 

Aire, the Inner Point. — As inude 
Cape CornwalL This headland U 
the northern boundary of Whiteaand 
Bay. 

Corn Ventonf the Cam near the 
Well. 

Cam Kreigle, the Cam from whence 
to call or cry ; probably lo named as 
a station of the kuere in the pilehard- 
fishery. 

Cam Mellyn, the Telhw Cam. 

Polpry, the Clay Pit. 

Cam Zeskez, the Cam of Light, 
which was so called, says Borlase, 
from the Dmid fires which were 
kindled on it The lowermost cam 
Is called ^ 

Cam e Wethan, the Cam of Trees; 
and here, remarks the same author, 
^'an oak-tree is still (1769) to be seen 
growing among tli^ clifts of the 
rocks*'* 

Cam or Carreg Qlos, the Qrey or 
Hoary Rock — an appropriate name, on 
account of the quantity of moss and 
Hchens with which the headland is 
covered. 

Cape ComwaU. (See p. 182.) About 
I m. beyond it is Botatlack, one of the 
most celebrated of the Cornish mines. 
(P, 182.) 

In this excursion you should search 
along the shore for raised beaches, 
which are numerous, and very strik- 
ing from the large size of their 
rounded stones. 

Upon leaving the Land's End on 
his return to Penzance, the traveller 
should direct his steps to Chapel Cam- 
brea. 

3^ The Quahertf Burial Ground, a 
wild unsheltered spot, exposed to the 
full brunt of Atlantic storms. Ob- 
serve a curious tomb to Phillis Ellis, 
1677. From this place the traveller 
should ascend Cam-brea, for the sake 
of the prospect, which, from the ele- 
Tation of the hill, 640 ft, and the 
small girth of this part of the penin- 
sula, iucludes a wonderful expause of 



water. Three seas roll in si^, 
and the eye, ranging roimd ^ 
points of the co mp as s , repoaes dtnang 
the interval upon their «nire sm^ioe. 
The mining-field of St Just, and the 
rough hill of Kanidgeak (lAt 64a ft) 
to the N., present a dreary soene, but 
the view of the Mount's Bar (£^) it 
extremely beautiful. From uus point 
it assumes the appearance of a lake 
in which the rock of St Michael is 
islanded. A few stones scattered 
about the summit of Cam^irea are 
the only remains of the ancient chapel. 
The traveller can now strike aorost 
the intervening hollow to Bartvmey^ 
the hill of fires, 1 m.NJL, alt 689 ft, 
and the highest eminence in the vici- 
nity of the Land's Endj or descend 
again to the road and visit the follow- 
ing curiosities. 

1| Here, rt. of the road, on the &rm 
ci Boscawen Un {gun or goon, a down), 
are the Kme Maidens, a celebrated 
circle, 21 ft in diam, once consisting 
of 19 stones, which stood apart ttom 
each other round a angle one in the 
centre. 16 are now upright; but it 
is to be regretted that this interesting 
old monument has been abandoned to 
the tender care of the fEirmer, as much 
of its effect is injured by a hedge 
which bisects it Another curious 
relic, but of less ancient date, is to be 
found about 1 m. to the L of the road; 
the ruins of a baptistery dedicated to 
St. Euinus, and luiown by the name <^ 
Chapel Euny. It stands near a well, 
to the waters of which are attributed 
many wonderful properties. 

The remmns of Caer Bran Castle or 
Round (Brennus* Castle) are mtuated 
on the hill above this chapel. The 
castle is thus described by Borlase : 
^'It is a circular fortification, eim- 
sisting first of a deep ditch 15 ft 
wide, edged with stone, through winch 
you pass to the outer valhtm, which ia 
of earth, 15 ft high, and was well 
perfected towards the N.E., but not 90 
towards the W. Within this vallum, 
passing a Urge ditch about 15 yds. 
wide, you come to a stone wall, which 
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qmte ronoded the top of the hill, aed 
seems to have been of considerable 
ttreng^, bet l&es now like a ridge of 
disorderly stOB^t. The diam. of the 
wikole is 90 paces, and in the centre 
of idl is a little circle." No less than 
seven of tbese hiU castles may be seen 
withiB 5 OL of Penianoe. 
4 Pemanoei in p* 165. 



BotaUack Mkne is 8 m. by the direct 
rood £ronh PenzaBce. The following 
roat9 is a little longer, and indudes 
some objects of interest, which might 
be made the sabjeets of another ex- 
cursion. Omnibuses run daily fhmi 
Penzance to St Just 

\\ Madron CAwrcA^toia*.— Observe 
the view fh)m the churchyard, and 
the fine old cross by the blacksmith's 
shop, and visit the ruins of the Bap- 
tistery. (Ante, p. 169.) Bevond 
Madron the road passes through the 

Slantations of Drenguptinton (Lewis 
tephens, Esq.), the seat of the late 
Sir Rose Price, Bart. On this estate, 
a few yards 1. of the road, is a cam, 
vrhich should be visited for a view of 
the Bfount's Bay. It is popularly 
known as the BudCs Look-out, a name 
which has originated in the propen- 
sity of cattle to select the highest spot 
on their pasture-ground as a place to 
stand upon and chew the cud. 

2 Here, situated upon the moor of 
Boswavas, is the celebrated Lanyon 
Cromleeh, a most lonely old monu- 
ment, the effect of which is much en- 
hanced by the wildness of the country. 
It is commonly called the Oiant's 
Quoit, and consists of a large table- 
stone, 47 ft in girth, and 19 ft. in 
length, pointing nearly N. and S., and 
supported in a horizontal position by 
three liide pillars, which are iuclined 
from the perpendicular. This ;stone, 
which is raised about 5 ft. from the 
ground, was overturned some years 
ago by a violent storm, but it was 
shortly afterwards replaced by means 
of the machinery which restored the 
Logan Rock to its position. At all 



times this cromlech is grand and im- 
pressive ; but it appears to the greatest 
advantage when looming from the 
sea-mist which so often envelops this 
part of the country. 

J Lanyon farmhouse. — In a field ^ 
m. W. is another cromlech nearly as 
laree as that of Lanvon, with the 
table-stone resting on the ground, but 
otherwise uninjured. 

Min Soryffen or Screpha, the Written 
Stone, lies in a croft under Cam Galva 
{Gwn men Screpha, the Downs of the 
Written Stone), about § m. N.E. of 
Lanyon, and is considered one of the 
most ancient sepulchral monuments 
in Cornwall, and to date from a 
period antecedent to the departure of 
the Romans fh>m the country. Its 
dimensions are 9 ft. 10 in. by 1 ft 8 
in., and it bears an abbreviated in- 
scription of ** Rialobran Cunoval Fil," 
which, being interpreted, is, Rialobran 
the son of Cunoval lies buried here. It 
is stated by Mr. Lhuyd, whose re- 
searches formed the basis of Pryce's 
Cornish dictionary, that the reading 
of this inscription in British would be 
Rhiwalhvran map Kynwal, and that 
such names are not uncommon in our 
old Welsh pedigrees. He also re- 
marks that the neighbouring parish 
of Gtdval is probably called after this 
Kynwal, as he has found many such 
instances in Wales. 

The MSn-an-tol, or ffoled Stone, is 
close to M6n Scryffen, and is one of 3 
stones which are disposed in a tri- 
angle. Dr. Borlase has attributed their 
arrangement to the Druids, and asserts 
that the Holed Stone was deemed 
in his time to have the power of heal- 
ing those who would crawl through 
it. Both these monuments, however, 
if not already destroyed, appear to be 
doomed by the &rmer. A little S. of 
MSn Scryffen lies 

Boskednan Circle, or the Nine 
Maidens, a ring of Droidic stones, 
similar to those of the Dawns Myin 
and Boscawen Un; and about 1 m. 
further E. the cromlech called Mvlfra 
Quoit. But these antiquities, together 
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with the M6a Scryffen and MSn-ftn- 
tol, may be more conveniently visited 
in an excursion to the Gurnard's 
Head. 

Chun or Chyvooon Cattle crowns a 
hill in Morvah {the land by the sea) 
parish, about 1 m. W. of Lanyon, 
and is similar in its construction to 
Caer Bran Round. (See page 180.) 
Immediately W. of it is Chun Cromlech, 
but which is far inferior in effect to 
that of Lanyon. Its table stone is 
12^ ft. in length. Morvah Church also 
merits notice for its small size, and 
the wildness of its situation. 

2i Pendeen Cove, — The objects of 
curiosity here are the granite veins 
penetrating the slate at the junction 
of the two formations, and, in a gar- 
den at the village of Pendeen, an 
excavation called Pendeen VavL, in 
Vhich it is supposed the ancient 
Britons concealed themselves in 
times of danger. At the present day 
it serves a very different purpose, as 
pigs have made it their habitation. 
The old seat of Pendeen was the 
birthplace of Dr. Borlase, the anti- 
quary. 

2 The Levant Mine, one of the most 
celebrated of the submarine mines. 
The levels run under the sea for a 
distance of 40 fath., and to a point at 
which the roof is calculated not to be 
above 10 ft. in thickness. The hill 
of Kanidgeak, 640 ft. in alt. and S.E. 
of this locality, is crowned with an 
old entrenchment 

1 Botallack Mine (about 1 5 m. from 
St. Ives, and 2 fi-om the town of St. 
Just.)-yThe traveller, having reached 
the main object of his excursion, must 
betake himself to the cliff, and rest 
awhile in admiration of the scene 
which is there unfolded, and which 
exhibits one of the most singular com- 
binations of the power of art and the 
sublimity of nature that can be ima- 
gined. Gloomy precipices of slate, 
which have successfully defied the 
ocean itself, are here broken np by 
the operations of the miner, and are 
hung with all his complicated ma- 



chinery. The Crown Engine, well 
known for the wild exposure of its 
position, was lowered down a cliff of 
200 ft to the ledge it now occupies, 
for the purpose of enabling the miner 
to penetrate beneath the bed of the 
Atlantic. The first level of this mine 
is 70 fath. from '* grass/' and ex- 
tends upwards of 400 ft. under the 
sea, and the traveller who should 
venture to descend into its dreary 
recesses may be gratified by hearing 
the booming of the waves and the 
grating of the stones as they are 
rolled to and fro over his head. The 
lode, consisting of the grey and yellow 
snlphuret of copper, crops out in the 
Crown Bocks below the engine. The 
difb are composed of hornblende 
alternating with clay slate, and con- 
tain a store of cnrious minerals, as 
jasper, jaspery iron-ore, arseniate of 
iron, sulphuret of bismuth, peach- 
blossomed cobalt, specular iron-ore, 
hsematitic iron, hydrous oxide of iroo» 
veins of garnet rock (in the Crown 
Rocks), epidote, axinite, thallite, 
chlorite, tremolite, and a crystallised 
schorl. Beautiful specimens of arbo* 
rescent native copper have been also 
found in them. 

1 i Cape Cornwall (alt 230 ft), S.W, 
of Botallack, is the site of another 
submarine mine, Little Bound&, the 
engine of which appears as if it were 
hung on the &ce of the cliff. In a 
part of these works, significantly 
called SacealFs Lode,ihe avarice of the 
miner has actually opened a commu- 
nication with the sea, and the breach, 
which is covered every tide, is pro- 
tected by a platform calked like the 
deck of a ship. The noise of the waves 
is distinctly heard in every part of 
the mine. In the 40-fath. level a cii^ 
rions crop of stalactites (specimens of 
which may be seen in the museum at 
Penzance) has been formed by the 
dripping of the water through Che 
roof of the mine. The Brisons, or the 
Sisters, two dangerous rocks between 
60 and 70 ft. in height, are situated 
about a mile off this headland. A 
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reef nearer the shore is called the ' 
Bridges. Carrickgloose Head (the Hoar 
Bock), immediately S. of Cape Corn- 
wall, should be visited, as it com- 
mands a most interesting view of the 
coast. In Fomantxm Cove, just S. of it, 
is a fine example of a raised heaohy 
15 ft. above high-water mark. In the 
stormy winter of 1850-51 the Bri- 
80I18 were the scene of a remarkable 
shipwreck. Before daybreak of the 
1 1th of Jan., during a gale from the 
S.W., the brig ** New Commercial," 
bounid ttova. Liverpool to the Spanish 
Main, struck upon a led^e of rocks 
between the Great and Little Brison, 
and, as the sea ran very high, went 
speedily to pieces. The crew, con- 
sisting of nine men, with one woman, 
the wife of the master, succeeded in 
landing upon the ledge ; but the tide 
was rising, and their position became 
momentarily more perilous. At 
length a tremendous wave broke 
amongst them ; the whole party were 
swept mto the sea, and seven out of the 
ten sank at once to rise no more. Of 
the remaining l^ee, one, a mulatto, 
reached a portion of the floating wreck, 
and by using a plank for a paddle, 
and a rag of canvas for a sail, contrived 
to keep clear of the broken water, and 
was eventually rescued by the Sennen 
fishermen. The other two, the master 
and his wife, were washed upon the 
Little Brison, where they gained a 
footing, and climbed above the reach 
of the waves. Whilst these poor 
people were thus struggling for their 
lives, efforts were being made for their 
rescue. Her Majesty s cutter " Syl- 
via ** was working gallantly round 
tiie Land's End, and soon her boat 
was lowered, and a most dangerous 
attempt made to approach the Brisons, 
but the sea was ^ terrific, it was found 
impossible to get near them ; and the 
night soon closed in wet and stormy. 
When day dawned on the morrow, 
tiie man and his wife were still seen 
upon the rock ; and. as the wind had 
slightly abated and changed in direc- 
tion, another attempt was made for 



their rescue. Capt Davies, the super- 
intendent of the coast-guard, provided 
a number of rockets, and, in company 
with other boats, pushed gallantly 
from the shore ; but it was found im- 
practicable to approach the fatal spot 
within 100 yards. The rockets how- 
ever, were promptly discharged, and 
at length a line iq\\ in the desired di- 
rection across the Brison. The man 
tied it round the waist of his wife, 
and after some hesitation she plunged 
into the sea, whilst a succession of 
heavy breakers rolled over the rocks, 
perilling the safety of all. The rope 
was, however, drawn speedily into the 
boat ; but the unfortunate woman, 
although she breathed when taken 
from the water, shortly afterwards 
expired. The man had sufficient 
strength to survive the immersion; 
he was dragged into one of the other 
boats, and, though greatly exhausted, 
finally recovered. 

1 St Just Chirch-town (inPenwith) 
(Commerdal Inn\ commonly pro- 
nounced St. Joost. — ^The objects of 
curiosity are an ancient cross; the 
remains of an amphitheatre, or round, 
126 ft. in diam., originally with 6 
tiers of stone steps, and until lately 
the scene of wrestling-matches during 
the holidays of Easter and Whitsun- 
tide; in the ch. a Roman Christian 

monument with J^; in the neigh- 
bourhood, under Carn Kanidgeak (di* 
rectly S. of it), a stone circle called 
the Merry Maidens; and near Bos* 
worlas, 1 m. S.E., rock basins on some 
masses of granite called the Giant's 
Qwits. Balleswidden, in the parish 
of St Just, is one of the largest tin- 
mines in Cornwall. 

7 Penzance. — On his return to this 
town the traveller will pass Botrea, 
a thriving farm of 500 acres, which 
has been reclaimed from the moor 
by the enterprise of Colonel Scobell 
of Nancealveame. The farm-build- 
ings contain stabling for 100 head of 
cattle, apparatus for steaming their 
food in the winter, and a mill for 
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grinding bonee, which itre used with 
excellent efl^t as mannre. 



The OurmrcTa Head, or Trerun 
Dinia, is a promontory on the N. 
coast, about 7 m. fhnn Penzance. 
The most interesting way of reach- 
ing it is to proceed to Lanyon, and 
then tnrn to the rt. over the moor 
and cross Corn OMva, visiting Men 
Scrgffen and Boskednan Circle, which 
are both about a mile to the N.E. of 
Lanyon. Cam Galva is die finest 
hill in the Land's End district, being 
literally covered with granite^ which 
crests It in a very beautiful manner. 
From the summit of this eminence 
the grey head of Treryn DmoM is in 
sight, and the traveller, having de- 
scended the opposite slope^ soon 
reaches the promontory. Like the 
h«idland of the Ix>gan Rock it has 
evidently, at an early time, been for- 
tified as a cliff-castle, and, projecting 
far into the waves, commands an 
excellent view of the neighbouring 
coast £. and W. this huge barrier 
dives sheer down into deep water, 
so that the heaviest seas roll in un« 
checked and burst upon it with ter- 
rific violence. The background of 
the shore is also most interesting. 
Hills of rock and heather, sweeping 
round in the form of a crescent, ter- 
minated on one side by Camminnis, 
on the other by Cam Gralva, enclose 
a great terrace extending to the difis. 
The Gumard's Head exhibits to tiiose 
who scramble along the base of it (a 
feat practicable at low water) a splen- 
did section of the strata. It is com- 
posed -of slaty felspar, homblende, 
and greenstone. In its vicinity the 
romantic sea-cliffs of Zennor (K) run 
for nearly ^ m. on the junction-line 
of the granite and slate ; and Porth- 
mear Cove, 1 m. W., is well known to 
geologists for the large size of the 

Sanite veins which there penetrate 
e slate. The traveller should re- 
turn from the Gurnard's Head to 
Penzance by Try Valley and GtUvai^ a 



pretty ride, particularly where the 
road skirts the woods of Kemegiej seat 
of the Rev. Will. Grylls. fe may 
visit by the way Mtifra Qtjoit^ just 
W. of Try, and Gulval churchyard, 
in which uiere stands a cross of the 
usual Cornish tjrpe. 

The country between St. Ives and 
Penzance is roughened hj a number 
of wild isolated hills, which afford a 
variety of prospects. Of these the 
grandest is that obtiuned from the 
summit of Carnmirmis (£. of Zennor : 
alt. 805 ftOft & ▼i^i^ extendine in an 
easterly direction as for as Trevose 
Head near Padstow ; the most beau- 
tiful, that from Trink HUl (S.E. of 
Towednack: alt. 652 fk.), an emi- 
nence which hides r/'ecro6«»ir»// (S.E1. 
of Trink Hill : alt. 550 ft.) and Cara- 
minnis from each other. 



Thtt Islands of SciUy are about 30 
m. from the Land's End. and may be 
reached from Penzance by sailing- 
packet every Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday, the voyage with a fair 
wind occupying from 5 to 8 hours : 
fare there and back 12s. The in- 
ducements to this trip are the remote 
and wild position of these islands, 
the beauty and grandeur of the rock 
scenery, and some antiquities. Lodg- 
ing-houses and good mns are to & 
found at St. Mary's. The group cun- 
sbts of about 40 islands bearing 
herbage, but only six are inhabited ; 
the others, with a number of islets of 
rock, being tenanted by gulls and 
rabbits. 

The names of those meriting notice 
by their size are — 

Acres. 
St. Mary's .. .. about 1600 
Tresco .... „ 700 

St. Martin's .... n 550 
St. Agnes .... ^ 350 
Bryher .. .. „ 300 

Samson .... „ 80 

St. Helen's .... „ 40 

Annette .. .. „ 40 

Tean .. .. „ 35 
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Acres. 
- Great Ganniley . . about 35 
Arthur .. „ 80 

Great aod Little Ganniomic 10 
Nortfawithial ,, 8 

Gweal .. „ 8 

Little Ganniley . . „ 6 

The islands of Scilly were known 
to the Greeks under the name of the 
Cassitertdes — Tin Islands. Ausonius 
is the first writer who describes them 
as the Sillina InsulcBf and this appel- 
lation, now changed into Scilly, is 
differently said to be derived from 
Silya, the Cornish for conger, and 
Sulleh, a British word signifying the 
rocks consecrated to the sun. The latter 
derivation will be probably adopted 
by the traveller who has beheld these 
islands from the Land's End by sun- 
set, when they appear as if they were 
embedded in the setting luminary. 
With respect to their history, they 
were occasionally used by the Bo- 
mans as a place of banishment ; and 
in the 10th centy. annexed to the 
English crown by Athelstan : in the 

rt civil war they were long held 
the king. In 1H45, after the de- 
feat of the royal cause in the West, 
they sheltered Prince Charles ; but a 
hostile fleet having formed a cordon 
round the islands, the prince fled to 
Jersey when the first opp>ortunity oc- 
curred. The most memorable event 
of which these isles have been the 
scene was their fortification in 1649 
by Sir John Grenville, the royalist 
who took so active a part in the resto- 
ration of Charles II. He converted 
these lonely rocks into a stronghold 
for privateers, and with these he 
swept the neighbouring seas, and so 
crippled the trade of the Channel that 
the Parliament at length fitted out a 
powerful fieet under Blake and Sir 
Greorge Ayscue, and to this Grenville 
was forced to surrender in June 1C51. 
At an early period in our history the 
isles of Scilly belonged to the crown, 
but on the endowment of the Abbey 
of Tavistock were granted in part to 
ttiat establishment, the remainder, in 



^e reign of Edw. 1,, bemg held of 
the king at a rent of 300 puffins. 
They are now included in the Duchy 
of Cornwall, but h9w they became 
merged in it is not well understood. 
In the reign of Elizabeth they appear 
to have been divided among a number 
of proprietors, from whom they were 
bought up by the crown ; and from 
that period to the year 1830 they 
were rented by the family of Godol- 
phin. At present Augustus Smith, 
Esq., is the lessee, or Lord Proprie- 
tor, of those lonely isles, and a most 
kind and beneficent ruler, continually 
studying the welfare of his subjects. 
The inhabitants, who are principally 
sailors, fishermen, and pflols, are a 
long-lived race, when spared by the 
boisterous sea which surrounds them ; 
but the frequency with which this* 
element demanded a victim, pre- 
viously to recent improvements in 
their pilot and fishing craft, is de- 
noted by a saying, that for one who 
dies a natural death nine are drowned. 
The chief produce of Scilly is an 
early potato, which within the last 
few ^ears has given rise to a very 
fiourishiug trade, many tons of this 
vegetable being annually shinped to 
the markets of London and Bristol. 
The total pop. in 1851 was 2651. 

The isles of Scilly are wholly 
composed of granite, and form an 
outlying member of that series of 
granitic highlands which extends 
through Cornwall to Dartmoor. They 
are traditionally said to have been 
once united to the mainland — as the 
other granite districts are with each 
other — by a tract of slate, which is 
mentioned by early writers under 
the name of in&Lionesse, and is said to 
have been overwhelmed by a sudden 
irruption of the ocean. The fisher- 
man still points to the Seven Stones 
as " the City ;" and it is not uninter- 
esting to call to mind that about 50 
years ago, during a violent storm, 
the seas threatened to form a junction 
between Hayle and Marazion, and 
thus to sever the next link in the 
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chain. The gnnite of SciUy oonrists 
IQ general of a coarse-grained mix- 
ture of f«fl8par» quartz, and mica, 
often stained b^ iron, and therefore 
of little economical value ; but horn- 
blende, schorl, and chlorite are in 
some localities found in it; and in 
Taylor's Island prisms of tourmaline 
occupying the place of the mica. As 
a feature of the scenery it is highly 
interesting. Its principal ingredient, 
the felspar, is often of a deep red 
colour, which beautifully contrasts 
with the tints of the sea; whilst the 
rocks of the coast, continually bat- 
tered by storms, present impressive 
pictures of natural decay, and the 
most fantastic resemblances to works 
of art In different places the granite 
will be found to vary in composition, 
structure, and condition. In Water- 
mill Bay, St. Mary's, it is seamed by 
numberless joints, which give it the 
appearance of a stratified rock ; the 
caverns of Piper's Hole, in St. Mary's 
and Tresco, are roofed by a secondary 
or regenerate granite ; Holy Vale, in 
St. Mary's, contains a china-clay, or 
decomposed granite; and the beach 
of Forth Hellick is strewn with 
stones of a binary compound of 
quartz and felspar. The dtstruction 
of the felspar in these granite rocks 
has served to decorate the shore with 
the liberated quartz and mica. The 
southern beaches of Tresco are mainly 
composed of pure white quartz, and 
the sands of Permellin, near Hugh 
Town, streaked by curved lines of 
black mica. With respect to the 
climate and the botany, the mean 
temperature of the summer is 58^, of 
the winter 45^; the chief botanical 
feature the fern tribe, and in par- 
ticular Asplenium marinum, or sea- 
spleenwort, which grows to an un- 
common length in the damp caverns 
of the coast. The following rarer 
fpecies are enumerated by Mr. 
North :— "^ 

Osmnnda regalia . . i ^7*1 ^ flowering 

Asplenium Adlantum ") „, . * , . ^ . 
nigrum . , , | Black maidenhair. 



A- RaU mnraria . • Wall-me fenu 

A. UmceoUtnm . -. JHu<bco*8 spleen- 

t wort. 
Aq>idium FlUx femina Lady fern. 
A. Filix mas . . . Hale fenu 
A. recurvum . .... ftre's fern. 
A. dilatatum ... Broad-shield fern. 
A..piauIos«n ..\. {^^^^g.** ^ 

The botanist, as he rambles round 
the islands, may also notice the Ar- 
chill (Rocella tinctoria), a lichra 
which yields a valuable red dye, and 
grows abundantly in Scilly. He 
will find the flora, as well as th« 
topography, of these islands fully 
described in Mr. North's * Week in 
the Isles ot SciUy,* published by 
Rowe of Penzance, and Longman 
of London, in 1850. The geology 
forms the subject of a most interest- 
ing paper by Joseph Came, B^^ 
printed in the Report of the R. Geol. 
Soc. of Comw. for 1850. 

St. Man/ 8 (pop. 1600, circumf. 
about 9 m.) is the principal island, 
and Hugh Toon its capital {Inns: 
Mumford's and Blueitfs.) Hugh 
Town is built on a sandy isthmus 
which connects a peninsula with St. 
Mary's. This peninsula is crowned 
by Star Castle, at an elevation of 110 
ft. above the sea, and was probably 
the origin of the name of the town, 
as Borlase tells us that heugh signifies 
a high piece of land projecting into 
the water, and the word has that 
meaning in Scotland. The town has 
a pier, re-constructed in 1835-8, and 
an excellent harbour called the Poot^ 
bounded N. by Cam Morvaf, and en- 
tered between the Cow and the Calf 
rocks. The most prominent and in- 
teresting building on the island is 
Star Castle, a fortress erected in the 
reign of Elizabeth, and probably so 
named from the star-like form of itg 
walls, which project in eight salient 
angles. Over the entrance is the 
date 1.593, and the letters E. R. ; in 
the vicinity of the castle, the Garrison^ 
with its batteries, park, and delight- 
ful promenade. At the E. end of the 
main street stands the New Church, 
built in 1836, and chiefly at the ex- 
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pense of the present Lord Proprietor. 
The Old Church is situated \ m. from 
the town, and, thon^ partly a min^ 
is still used for the burial service. 
In the New Church are memo- 
rials of those who perished with Sir 
Cloudesley Siovel in Oct. 1707. This 
was a melancholy disaster. A fleet, 
on its return from the siege of Toulon, 
came unexpectedly upon Scilly in 
thick and tempestuous weather. The 
admiral's ship, the Association, struck 
the Oilstone Book, and went to pieces 
in a few minutes. The Eagle and 
Bomney, line-of-battle ships, shared 
a similar fate, and only one man was 
saved out of these three ships. He was 
thrown upon a reef called the Heir- 
wethers, where he was obliged to re- 
main for some days before he could 
be rescued: The fireships Phoenix 
and Firebrand ran ashore ; the Royal 
Anne passed the Trenemer Hock so 
closely that it carried away her quar- 
ter gallery ; and the St. George had 
even a narrower escape. She and the 
Association struck the Gilstone to- 
gether, but the wave which stove in 
the one floated the other into deep 
water. 2000 persons perished on 
-this memorable occasion. 

In a walk round St. Mary's (keep- 
ing the sea on your rt.) the following 
pomts of interest will successively 
present themselves. — The bay of 
S, Porcrasa. — Buzza Hilly command- 
ing a beautiful view. The curious 
name is rendered Bosow by Borlase, 
and is said to have been derived from 
a family so called. S.W. of the 
windmill you will observe a harrow, 
— Dutchman's Cam, and beneath it 
the Bluffy a bold rock in the sea. — 
Peniwm Head, a magnificent group <^ 
rocks, and by far the finest headland 
in the islands. Here you will par- 
ticularly notice, on the higher ground, 
the Kettle and Pant, the largest rock- 
basins in the W. of England ; the 
Monk's Covrl, a mass of granite above 
an amphitheatre 100 £ high ; the 
Tooth Hock, or Elephant's Tusk, S. of 
the Kettle and Pans, with a tvck' 



basin on its veiiical side, a puzzle to 
those antiquaries who maintain that 
such cavities were made by the 
Druids, and once held holy water; 
Pitfs Parlour, a small recess under 
the Tooth Rock; and beneath the 
Parlour a deep cleft, into which the 
sea is perpetually plunging. Here, 
too, the geologist should observe the 
structure and the weathering of the 
granite. On ihe W. side of Uie head- 
land tbe^oin^s are so closely arranged 
as to resemble the cleavage of slate 
rock; at Pitt's Pariour the granite 
has been divided into cubical blocks 
by the action of the weather in the 
vertical and horizontal joints ; and at 
another place separated at the ver- 
tical joints alone, detached slabs 
having been formed, which stand on 
end, and are in some instances united 
by the centres. — Peer's Hole, a small 
cavern, containing a spring of fresh 
water, and roofwl with regenerate 
granite, and which the islanders ab* 
surdly represent as passing under sea 
to Pipers Hole in Tresco. — The 
Pulpit Bock, a fine example of de* 
composition in the horizontal joints, 
with a sounding-board 47 ft in length 
by 12 in breadth, to the top of which 
you should climb. Below, in the 
sea, is a lonely rock called Carrick" 
stame ; and on the high ground the 
Tower, used as a station in the trigo- 
nometrical survey, and 140 ft. above 
the level of mean water.— Cam Lea, 
the W. point of Old Toun Bay, de- 
corated with pillars of granite. At 
Old Town are some fragments of an 
ancient castle, and in the neighbour- 
hood some remains of the Old Church, 
Ascend Maypole Hill for a view of 
Holy Vale. — Tolmen Point, the E, 
termination of Old Town Bay, and 
so called from a tolmen, or holed 
stone, upon it — Porth Minick, with a 
white quartzose beach and rocks of 
red granite. — Blue Cam, the S. point 
of the island, a wild group of tabular 
rocks, indented with basins. — The 
Giant's Castle, a cam anciently forti- 
fied as a cliff-castle. Here there 
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are numeroos rock-basins, and on the 
W. side of the promontory, near the 
edge of the cli£f a logan stone, 45 tons 
in weight, so exactly poised that a 
child can move it K., several bar- 
rows on the neighbouring hill. — 
Forth Hellick (t. e. cove of willows^ 
the bay in which the body of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel was washed ashore. 
On the W. side is the Drum Bock, a 
reputed tolmSn of the Druids, and on 
the beach *some stones of a binary 

rimite Tquartz and felspar). On the 
E. side, Dick's Cam, a fine ex- 
ample of decomposition in tbe hori< 
zontal joints of the granite ; and S.E. 
of Dick's Cam the Clapper Bocks, on 
which mav be found many of the 
largest and most curious rock-basins 
in the island, some formed on the ver- 
tical sides, and others on surfaces which 
are nearly in contact with upper rocks. 
In Oct 1840, Forth Hellick bay was 
the scene of an extraordinary escape 
fh>m shipwreck, when the brig Nerina, 
of Dunkirk, drove into it keel up- 
permost having been capsized in the 
Atlantic two days previously. Dur- 
ing this interval four men and a boy, 
by crouching close to the keelson of 
the vessel, Imd contrived to keep their 
heads above water, though immersed 
to the waist but, fearing that they 
would be suffocated for waut of air, one 
worked incessantly for some time to 
make a hole in the roof. F<»rtunately 
this purpose, which would have sealed 
their fate, was prevented by the knife 
breaking. It is not the least remark- 
able part of the narrative that two pilot- 
boats on the afternoon of the second 
day fell in with the wreck and took 
it in tow for an hour, when, night 
approaching, and a heavy sea run- 
ning, they were obliged to abandon 
it Had It not been for this circum- 
stance, the unfortunate Frenchmen 
entombed in this floating sepulchre 
would have been drifted by the current 
. clear of the islands. S. of this bay, 
on Sallakee Hill, are two ancient 
crosses, now part of a stone hedge; 
and £., on the high ground, the 



Giatit^s Chair, fh>m which, it is said, 
the arch-Druid was accustomed to 
watch the rising sun; and the Sun 
Bock, N. of which (i m.) are three 
large rock-basins in a cavity where a 
tool could by no possibility have been 
used. — Deep Point, the easternmost 
point of the island. — PeUeufs Bedoubt^ 
named after Lord Exmouth, who, 
when Capt. Pellew, commanded at 
the ScUly Islands. — Nevcquay, on the 
S. side of WatemMl Bay; and be* 
tween it and the stream, which here 
flows to the sea, the porphyrUic beds 
of St. Mary's, a mass of granite which 
has excited much discussion among 
geologists, as apparently displaying a 
distinct stratification. <* The question 
at issue," says Mr. Came, " is whether 
the apparent strata are joints, or 
whether the whole is of slaty struc- 
ture." — Pendrathen Quay, and oS the 
shore the Crow Bock, a mark for 
vessels entering Crow Sound. — /n>- 
sidgen Point, the N.E. extremity of 
the bland, crowned by a stone-covered 
barrow, and interesting for its rocks. 
On thiis part of the island is the 
Telegraph, conmianding a panoramic 
view, the top being 204 ft above the 
sea ; N.E. of it the LongsUme, a rock- 
pillar 9 ft high; N., Pant's Cam; 
and S. W. of this cam a barrow 
roofed with stones. — Cam Mortal, 
N.E. of St Manr*s Fool, a point of 
view which should not be neglected. 
— Porthloo Bay, with two island rocks, 
the northernmost Taylor's Island, re- 
markable for a beautiful variety of 
granite containing prisms of tour* 
maliue in the place of the mica — Pen- 
mellin Bay (formerly Forth Mellyn), 
where the beach is almost wholly 
composed of fine particles of quartz, 
and near low-water mark streaxed by 
bands of black mica, which was onoe 
collected for writing sand. On the hill 
above the bay are Harry's Walls, the 
remains of a fortification commenced 
in the reign of Hen. VIII., but never 
finished ; and an isolated rock which 
has been termed a Dmidic idol. The 
W. point of this bay is Cam Thomas, 
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Having completed his survey of St 
Mary's, me stranger -will be ready^ to 
embark for the other islands, which 
will be now described in the order in 
which they naturally occur. They 
may be conveniently divided into 3 
separate groups, each of which will 
be sufficient for one day's excursion. 
Thus, 1. St Agnes, Annette, and 
the rocks further W., commonly 
known as the Off lilands; 2. Sam- 
son, Bryher, Tresco, and St Helen's ; 
3. St. Martin's and the Eastern 
Islands. 

8t, Agnes (pop. 260) is separated 
from St Mary's by St Mary's Sound, 
and at high water, spring-tides, di- 
vided bv uie sea into two parts, that 
on the N.E. being termed the Gitgh, 
Upon this there are several stone- 
covered barrows; near the centre a 
rock-pillar, 9 ft. in length, called the 
Old Man cutting Turf; off the N.W. 
point the Kittem, deserving notice 
for its picturesque form ; and at the 
S. extremity, between the Gugh and 
St. Agnes, the Cote, in which the 
islanders often capture in a single 
night as many as 40,000 fish. In 
St. Agnes, properly so called, are 
several interesting points. Proceed- 
ing from the Gugh round the S. end 
of the island, the stranger will be 
delighted by the beautiml cams of 
granite, decked with emerald turf, 
adorning the slopes of the shore. 
Above St. Wama Bay he should no- 
tice the Nag*8 Heady an example of 
the fantastic effects produced by the 
abrasion of the prevailing winds. 
Beyond this bay is the cam of Castle- 
bean, and then Camberdril Pointy re- 
markable for its (>ointed rocks. In 
St Nicholas or Priglis (Port Eglise) 
Bay stands the ch., which some 40 
years aao was erected to supply the 
place 01 a smaller building, which is 
said to have been built with salvage- 
mone^ paid to the islanders for 
rescuing a French ship from the 
rocks in 1685. Beyond Priglis Bay 
18 the lightluntse, 72 ft high, com- 
ipanding a beautiful view, and dis- 



playing a revolving light, which is 
seen by mariners in connection with 
the lights on the Seven Stones and 
Longships ; and, lastly, S.E. of the 
lighmouse, on Wingletang Downs, 
the Punchbowl Rock^ so called from 
its rock basin, which is nearly 4 ft 
in diam. 

Annette (uninhab.) is separated 
fi-om St Apes by Smith's Sound, 
which contains the Great Smith and 
Little Smith, The leading feature of 
the island is Annette Head, its N.W. 
extremitjr. In a westerly direction 
the rapid tides surge and eddy among 
innumerable rocks, objects picturesque 
and pleasing to tourists wafted round 
them by a summer breeze, but as 
terrible when beheld white with foam 
and cataracts of raging water from 
the deck of some luckless vessel driv- 
ing towards the land. S. of the island 
is the reef of the Bellwethers; S.W. 
of this reef, Meledgan, and beyond 
Meledgan Gorregan ; W. of Gorregan, 
Rosevean and Posevear ; and S.W. 
of these the Gilstone, on which Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel was wrecked. 
N.W. of Rosevear Great and Little 
Crehawethan, memorable for the loss 
of the Douro, with all hands, in Jan. 
1843; and between Crebawethan and 
Rosevear, Jachfs Pock, the scene of 
the destruction of the Thames steamer 
in 1841, when only 4 persons were 
saved out of 65. N. of Crebawethan 
are the Gunner, Nundeeps, and Crim 
Pocks, treacherous ledges, which have 
abruptly closed the career of many 
a gallant seaman ; and W. of all the 
Bishop Pock (7 m. ft-om H. Town), 
standing sentinel, as it were, to this 
formidable host, but at high water 
immersed to the chin. It has lately 
been the scene of a bold attempt 
made by Messrs. Walker and Burges 
to cap it with a lighthouse. This 
was to have been formed of cast-iron 
columns, sunk in the rock, and stayed 
to each other by rods of wrought 
iron ; and had been nearly completed 
in 1850, when it totally disappeared 
in a terrible gale which arose on the 
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night of Feb. 5, simaltaueously with 
an eruption of Vesuvios. 

Sjinton. In his passage across the 
Road the voyager will observe the 
^ut Hock, the mark for the principal 
anchorage. On the W. side of Sam- 
^u are several rugged islets, and, in 
particular, ScUlyf which gives name 
to Uie whole archipelago. W. is 
J^incarlo ; further W. Maiden Bower; 
N. of Mincarlo, Scilly, divided in two 
parts by a chasm ; and S. of Mincarlo 
Qreat and Little Minalto, Nearer the 
shore are Qwcal, an islet of 8 acres, 
with a tenantry of gulls ; and Castle 
Bryher, some 90 ft. high, a rock 
rising conspicuously above all the 
others. The only act incumbent on 
a visitor to Samson is to ascend to its 
highest point for the sake of the 
view ; but those who delight in cliff- 
scenery will of course ramble round 
the island and peer into its numerous 
cavernous recesses. 

Bryher (pop. 119), a wild and 
rugged island, derives its name from 
hre, an old Cornish word signifying 
a hill. Its highest lands are happilv 
on the W. side, for they add much 
interest to the deep romantic bays 
which the stormy Atlantic has exca- 
' vated on that side. On the S. is 
Ovcealy to which you may walk dry- 
shod at low tides ; on the N.W. a 
spring of fresh water on the shore ; 
and N. the promontory of Shipman 
Heady one of the finest among the 
islands ; it is about 60 ft. high, and 
separated from the mainland by a 
deep and fearful chasm, hedged in 
by precipices. The N.E. side of the 
island forms with Tresco the harbour 
of New Grinisby, whose leading fea- 
tures are a rock in mid-clmnnel, 
called Hangman*s Isle, and CromweWs 
Castle on the opposite shore. Before 
you leave Bryher you should ascend 
Watch Hill. 

Tresco (pop. 450), second only to 
St. Mary's in point of size, is the first 
island in digmty, being the residence 
of the Lord Proprietor, whose man- 
sion occupies the site of the ancient 



Abbey of Tresco^ which was founded 
as early as the 10th centy., and an* 
nexed to Tavistock Abbey in the 
reign of Hen. I. In front of the 
house is a delightful terrace, and 
above it a hill which commands a 
panoramic view of the islands. With 
Mr. Smith's permission the stranger 
should visit the gardens^ which 
strikingly illustrate the genial and 
equable nature of the climate, and 
contain, in addition to their rich 
store of plants, some remains of the 
old Abbey^h., consisting of walls of 
granite and arches of a red arena- 
ceous stone supposed to have been 
brought from Normandy, the whole 
mantled with geraniums. Here, 
too, are the Abbey ponds, covering 
50 acres. The road from the ab^ 
bey to the village — which is, in 
part, called Dolphin, probably a cor- 
ruption of Grodolphin, after the name 
of the fEmiily who so long rented 
these islands'—commands a beautiful 
view of Shipman's Head, and, on a 
stormy day, of the huge billows leap- 
ing its rocks. This headland is well 
seen, too, from Charleses Castle, a ruin 
on the W. side of the island, 155 ft 
above the sea, and immediately over 
Oliver Cromwell's Castle, a circular 
tower with walls 12 ft. thick, and a 
battery of 9-pounder8 on its roof. 
At the N.E. point of the island is 
Piper^s Hole, a deep cavern, whose 
recesses may be explored for a dis-; 
tance of 600 ft ; but a torch and a 
boat will be required, for the cavern 
contains a pool of fresh water which 
varies in size, but is often nearlv 200 
ft. across. The roof is extremely in- 
teresting. It is formed entirely of 
regenerate granite, and in this are 
imbedded large boulders of the ori- 
ginal rock. There are other caverns 
in the vicinity of this Hole, and par- 
ticularly the Oun, which contains a 
spring or well of fresh water. Off 
the N. side of Tresco lie Northwiihial, 
and many picturesque rocks. Mena^ 
vawr is, perhaps, the most beautiful 
of all the islets of Scilly (especially: 
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when seen from the N.), rising in 
three distinct peaks, 139 ft. above the 
sea. EoitmJ Island also presents an 
imposing group of cams. It is 18 
ft. higher than Menavawr, and the 
chosen haunt of puffins. On the E. 
side of Tresco are the harbour of Old 
Grimsby and the battery of the Old 
Blockhouse; and off the S. side of the 
island a rock called the Mare, bearing 
some resemblance to the head and 
neck of a horse. 

St, Helen's (called St. Klid's by 
Borlase) adjoins Tresco, and is an 
uncultivated island stocked with deer 
and goats, the only building n(>on it 
being the Fest House, which has sel- 
dom an occupant. You should make 
the circuit of this island. The rocks 
are fine, and on the N. side is a long 
and deep chasm, perpetually revei> 
berating the dismal sound or the sea. 

Tean, between St. Helen's and St. 
Martin's, is a warren of white rab- 
bits, and principally remarkable for 
the beauty of its bays. You will 
notice a rock called Penhrose to the 
N.ofit. 

. St, Martin* s (110 Inhab.) has seve- 
ral points of interest. At its S.E. 
extremity are the Higher Thwn, Cm- 
the/s Bay, and Cruther's Hill, some 
70 ft. above the sea; and on the 
S. and W. coasts St. Martins Fiats, 
which should be diligently searched 
for shells. At the W. end Tinckle/s 
Point, bearing a so-called Druidic 
idol, and near it the remains of 2 
sacred circles. On the N.W., Per- 
nagie Isle, and Plumb Island, and the 
Lion Pock, all accessible from the 
land at low water. N., -S'^ Martin's 
Bay and White Island, which is con- 
nected with St. Martin's at low tide, 
and has a deep cavern (or old tin- 
mine) on its E. side. E., St. Mar- 
tin's Head, 160 ft. high, crowned by 
the Day Mark, and commanding the 
most beautiful and extraordinary sight 
in these seas— the whole cluster of 
those numberless, fantastic, many- 
coloured rocks which are known as 
tiie Eastern Islands. The most north- 



erly of these is Hanjague, or the 
Sugar-Loaf (due E. of St. Martin's 
Head), rising abruptly to a height of 
83 ft. fh)m a depth of 25 fatli.; the 
next to the N., Nortor, an islet of 3 
acres, distinguished by as many rocky 
points. Great Oanniiey is the largest 
of the groap, 107 ft. high, and con- 
nected at low water with Little Gan- 
niley, and with Great and Little Inis* 
fX)uls, Near them is Bagged Island, of 
a wasted form; and S.W. Menewethan, 
a noble granite pile, 47 ft. above the 
mean level of the sea. Great and Little 
Arthur are further interesting for 
their ancient barrows, protected by 
slabs of granite ; and Great and Little 
Ganniomic of some importance for 
their size. From the heights of these 
islands, or from St. Martin's Head, 
you will observe to the N. a line of 
foam, which marks the dangerous 
reef called the Seven Stones ; this is 
situated about 9 m. from Scilly (13^ 
from Hugh Town), and is pointed out 
to mariners by a lightship. 



ROUTE 18. 

LAUNCE8T0N TO PENZANCE, BY CAMEL- 
FORD, WADEBRIDGE, ST. COLUMB, 
TRUBO, REDRDTH, CAMBORNE, AND 
HATLB. 

Mail by this road daily. 

Launceston (Rte. 17). 

A wild and dreary road, skirting 
Laneast and Wilsey Downs, hills tra- 
versed by the junction-line of the 
carbonaceous and grauwacke forma- 
tions, leads to 
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12 Davidstow (pronounced Dew- 
stow), a wretched village, in one of 
the bleakest districts of Cornwall. 
The sterile expanse of Davidstow 
Moor stretches S. to Rowtor and 
Brown Willy, the 2 Cornish moun- 
tains, Aboat 3 m. N., on Wilsey 
Down, is Warbstow Barrow, an an- 
cient fortification of considerable 
size. 

3i Camelford (Inns: King's Arms; 
Darlington Arms), an old but unin- 
teresting town situated in an elevated 
and hilly part of the county, on the 
skirt of the moors, and on me Gamely 
or Alan, here but a rustic stream, 
which, rising in the parish of David- 
stow, flows by Wadebridge and Pad- 
stow to the sea. The figure of a 
oamel crowns the town-hall, as a 
weathercock, placed there by the 
con)oration, in happy isnorance, it is 
to be presumed, that meir town has 
derived its name from carnrolnn, the 
crooked rwer. The Camel abounds in 
peal and trout. 

The parish ch., called Lanteglos, is 
situated l^ m. W. It was dedicated 
to St Thomas h Becket by Richard 
Earl of Cornwall, son of lung John, 
and contains monuments of several 
old Cornish feimilies, and the arms of 
Corjrton, Trelawny, and Trecarrel 
carved on the roof. 

Camelford was incorporated by one 
of the Cornish Earls, and had for 
years returned a member to Pari., 
when it was disfranchised by the 
Reform Bill. In 1791 it was repre- 
sented by Macpherson, the author of 
Ossian. Captain Wallis, who dis- 
covered Ofaheite, was bom at Fen- 
tonux)On, now a farmhouse, ^ m. S., 
near the river-side. 

The neighbourhood of Camelford, 
according to tradition, haa been the 
scene of 2 sanguinary battles— one be- 
tween King Arthur and his rebellious 
nephew Mordred (date 542), in which, 
it is said, Mordred was slain, and King 
Arthur wounded mortally ; the other 
between the Britons and the Saxons 
under Egbert (date 823). 



Several excursions of high interest 
can here be made. Cameubrd is the 
nearest town to Rowtor and Brown 
Willy (Rte. 17), the former of which 
has a magnificent appearance, as it 
rises in a cra^^ ridge over inter- 
vening hills. In his route to this 
mountain the traveller will cross a 
cart-track on the moor, bordered by 
upright stones, which are ranged 
along it at regular distances. It will 
give him an idea of the dreary cha* 
racter of this district It extends 
from a place called Watergate to 
Fivelanes, near Launceston, and the 
stones were erected by the ministo^* 
who had to traverse the waste o^ 
Sundays. The^ are intended to serve 
as guides in misty weather ; a long 
post occurs at intervals of ( m., 
and is marked on the Watergate side 
with the letter W., and on that front- 
ing Fivelanes with the letter F. The 
visitor to Camelford can also make 
an excursion to the wild valley of 
ffanter Oantickf hj the DeviTs Jump 
(both described m p. 148). His 
shortest route is by the ch. of St, 
Advent (commonly called 8t.,Teyne), 
In the third field beyond this ch., by 
the side of the path, stands a venera- 
ble, time-worn granite cross^ about 9 
ft in height. In this excursion he 
will notice the effects of a flood 
which occurred on the Camel in the 
summer of 1847. It was occasioned 
by a sin^arly heavy rain, which, 
accompanied by thunder and light- 
ning, fell without intermission from 
10 A.M. to 4 P.M. It swept away a 
number of bridges and destroyed 
much valuable property. Fortunately 
an engine happened to be at Wenford 
Bridge, near St. Mabyn, the ter- 
minus of the Wadebridge railway, 
when the head of water was seen 
rushing down the valley ; and the 
engineer, starting off, gave the alarm 
to the farmers livmg along the banks^ 
so that many had time to drive away 
their cattle, and remove their most 
valuable effects. 

To the N. of Capielford lies one of 
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the inost interesting districts in Corn- 
wall, since it comprehends Boscastle, 
the ruins of King Arthur*8 Castle of 
Tintagel, the magnificent line of coast 
between these points, and the cele- 
brated slate- quarries of Delabole, In 
a visit to the sheei><market the 
stran^r will be reminded of his 
vicinity to slate-quarries, since the 
partitions are each formed of a single 
slab of that material. 
• On his road to Boscastle or Tin- 
tagel the traveller can proceed by 
Slaughter Bridge ( 1 m. N., and now 
corrupted into Slovenes Bridge), which 
lies on the road from Delabole to 
Launceston, and is said to have been 
named as the spot where King Arthur, 
of heroic memory, received his death- 
wound. Worthyvale, at a short dis- 
tance from the bridge, was a mancnr- 
house of the ancient lords of Bos- 
castle. 

4^ Boscastle {Inn: Wellington 
Hotel, opened in 1853). This village 
is situated upon a steep hill, sloping 
to a valley, which, at a short distance 
is joined by another, each coursed by 
a rapi^ stream, when they are to- 

f ether deflected towards the little 
arbour and inlet of Boscastle. The 
scenery in this neighbourhood is ro- 
mantic, and the country broken by 
deep furzy bottoms. Of the grandeur 
of the coast it is impossible to speak 
too highly. The village derived its 
name from a baronial mansion, a re- 
sidence of the noble family of De 
Bottreauz, by which it was once dig- 
nified. A green mound is now the 
only mark of that castle. In the 
reign of Henry VI. the heiress of 
the ^unily was married to Robert 
Lord Hungerford; and as the pos< 
sessions of that nobleman w«re situ- 
ated at a distance of 100 miles in an 
easterly direction, it is probable that 
at this period the castle fell iuto de- 
cay. From the Hungerfords it de- 
scended to the Earls of Huntingdon, 
who retained it till the reign of Eli- 
zabeth, and whose heir in the female 
line, the Marquis of Hastings, is still 
[Pw. ^ CortL] 



Baron Bottreaux. The herald will re- 
member the "3 toads" and the ** grif- 
fin segreant," the arms of the Lords 
Bottreaux, in the ample quartering of 
the house of Hastings. 

The parish ch. of Bottreaux, or For* 
rabury, the distant or beautiful burying" 
place, with its "silent tower," from 
which it is said the merry peal has 
never sounded, is situated above Bos- 
castle, and close to the soaring head- 
land of Willapark Point An an- 
cient granite cross, resting upon a 
pNedestal of limestone, stands out- 
side the churchyard. The following 
legend is connected with the church. 
Upon its erection, the inhabitants, 
long envious of the musical bells of 
Tintagel, determined to have a peal 
of their own. Lord de Bottreaux, 
then residing at his castle, aided the 
project, and a celebrated founder in 
London was directed to cast the bells. 
They were despatched by sea. The 
vessel freighted with them arrived 
safely o£P Boscastle, when the bells of 
Tintagel were swinging with sullen 
roar. The sound boomed over the 
waves to the ear of the pilot, who, 
elated by the welcome of his native 
village, piously thanked God that 
he should be ashore that evening. 
** Thank the ship and the canvas," 
exclaimed the captain ; ** thank God 
ashore." ** Nay," said the pilot, 
'* we should thank God at sea as well 
as on land." ** Not so," quoth the 
captain ; " thank yourself and a fair 
wind." The pilot rejoined ; the cap* 
tain, after the manner of captains, 
grew choleric, swore, and blasphemed. 
The ship meanwhile had closed the 
land, and the dark headland of Wil- 
lapark and the precipices of the Black 
Pit were seen crowded by the inha- 
bitants, eagerly expecting the preci- 
ous freight. Suddenly a heavy bank 
of clouds, having gathered in the west, 
darkened the entire sky; a furious 
wind arose, and lashed the sea into 
mountainous billows. The vessel be- 
came unmanageable, and, driving to- 
wards the coast, was struck by a sea, 
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capsized, and foondered, when all on 
board perished except the pilot, who 
alone, supported by a part of the 
wreck, was washed ashore, unhurt. 
The storm continued with extreme 
violence, and it is said that during 
the pauses of the ^le the clauff 
of me bells was distinctly heard, 
tolling from the ocean depths, and 
to this day the inhabitants recognise 
these solemn sounds during the 
storms which so frequently assail 
this part of the coast 

The harbour of Boscastle is ^ m. 
from the village. It has been exca- 
vated by the waves, and is truly ro- 
mantic —a little winding inlet, not a 
stone's throw in breadth, and opening 
under the headland of Wilhpark. 
The sea is here in constant agitation, 
and the cove itself affords no security 
to shipping ; but a small space at its 
extremity, of size sufficient to admit 
two or three vessels at a time, is en> 
closed by a diminutive pier, and this, 
properly speaking, is the harbour of 
Boscastle. Everything about this 
place denotes the boisterous seas to 
which it is exposed ; boats are made 
fast by cables which would ordinarily 
hold a ship, and, stretched alon^ the 
pier, lie enormous hawsers, thicker 
than a man's thigh, which are em- 
ployed in ckecking the impetus of 
vessels when they enter the harbour, 
Immediately beyond the pier is a 
seat, from which the stranger can 
view at his leisure an interesting 
phenomenon. A fissure in the oppo- 
site rocks, passing underground about 
50 ft, communicates with the open 
sea, and from this, at intervals, a 
column of water is violently projected 
across the harbour, accompanied by 
a loud report. But the effect is pro- 
duced only within an hour of low- 
water, and when the sea is agitated. 
From the same spot may be o&rved 
another, but more distant phenome- 
non of a similar kind. A hole pierces 
an island-rock called Meachard, lying 
outside the harbour, and, as the waves 
roll by, the spray is occasionally bhum 



from it like a jet of steam. (The 
phenomena of blow-holes are explained 
at p. 226.) During the summer a 
number of seals are taken by the 
Boscastle fishermen. The coast is 
everywhere undermined by deep ca-' 
verus, which, when the sea is smooth, 
the fi[shermen enter in their boats 
and explore with torches. The seals, 
which are fond of lying on ledges in 
these gloomy retreats, are confounded 
by the light, and fall an easy prey. 
They are killed for their oil and 
skins, which are considered of suffi- 
cient value to repay the risk of the 
adventure. 

Immediately W. of the harbour 
rises WUlapark Point, a magnificent 
headland, crowned with a low tower, 
erected as a prospectrhouse. On its 
W. side the cliffs recede and form a 
gloomy chasm, appropriately called 
the Black Fit, since the rock is here 
so singularly dark that it may be 
easily mistaken for coal. This head- 
land, when viewed from the point 
to the W. of it, forms one of the 
finest cliff-scenes on the coast; its 
huge and sombre flanks oT slate 
being contrasted by the light-tinted 
slope of ResparveU Dovon, a barren 
ridge which fills in the background, 
and is in keeping with the desolate 
cliffs and boisterous ocean. Standing 
upon this point W. of Willapark, the 
stranger is upon the boundary of two 
great formations. — the carbonaceous 
and grauwacke ^oups, which re- 
spectively prevail in Devonshire and 
Cornwall. The boundary-line passes 
from Boscastle across the county in 
the direction of Launceston, and is 
tolerably well marked as far as S. 
Petherwin. Northwards, to the ex- 
tremity of the county, the coast in 
every part exhibits the singular con- 
tortions of the carboniferous strata. 
From this point the traveller will 
observe immediately W. of him a 
slate-quarry, called Grower, worked 
in the face of the grauwacke dif^ 
The guide^hainsy by which the stone 
is raised, are actually fiutened to the 
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bottom of tbe sea, and on as 'wild 
a shore as can well be imagined. 
From the character of the rocks in 
this neighbourhood the soil is per- 
fectly black. 

A delightful excursion can be made 
from Boscastle to Crackington Cove, 
a romantic spot 4^ m. E. The road 
passes over ResparveU Down (alt 850 
ft), which is terminated towards the 
sea by High Cliff (alt 735 ft.). This 
down commands a fine view over the 
Bristol Channel, and along the coast, 
embracing headland after headland, 
in magnificent perspective. A quarry 
for slate is situated on tbe cliff f m. 
W. of the cove. Crackington Cove is a 
recess on the E. side of a small bay, 
which is bounded on the W. by the 
picturesque promontory of Cambeak 
(alt 333 ft), and on the E. by Pen- 
kinna Bead, which rises above the 
sea-level about 400 ft. The latter 
is an imposing mass of dark slate, 
varied by white lines of the rock the 
quarrymen call harder, which show, 
even at a distance, the contortions of 
the strata. The general direction of 
the beds may be observed at low 
water, when parallel ridges, among 
many which are contorted, stretch 
along the beach towards the W.N.W. 
At the head of the bay the cliffs 
slope to the shore in imposing curves, 
forming inclined planes from 100 to 
150 ft. in length ; and the retreat of 
the tide leaves dry under Penkinna 
Head a rugged bed of rocks, among 
which are several beautiful stones 
variously coloured green, white, and 
brown, and marked by a network of 
white or yellow quartz veins, which 
the wear of the sea has brought into 
prominent relief. This bay appears 
intended by nature for a harbour, and 
a company who are working a slate- 
quarry about a mile up the valley 
have contemplated throwing out a 
pier from Cambeak. The slate of the 
cove was some years ago quarried on 
the face of the cliff; but the stone 
proving of an inferior quality, the 
works were abandoned. 



Minster Ch., a small antique build- 
ing 1 m. N. of Boscastle, deserves 
notice as situated in a secluded nook 
among the hills. 

The distance from Boscastle to 
Tintagel Is about 3 m., the inter- 
mediate country, though hilly, bear- 
ing some resemblance to a natural 
terrace, bounded on the seaboard by 
precipices, and on the land-side by a 
range of elevated hills, the reputed 
border of the old Saxons aad Britons. 
Proceeding from Boscastle towards 
Tintagel (you should walk by the 
coast) — 

2 Longbridye. — At this spot the 
road crosses a deep bottom, through 
which a brawling stream flows to the 
sea, and a mile up the valley faHs 
nearly 40 ft. in a cascade called St. 
Knighton's Keeve, Owing to a thick 
growth of brake it is a difficult task 
to walk through the valley to this 
waterfall. The better plan is to 
turn off the road at a farmhouse 
named Trethevey, standing at the 
top of the descent into the bottom. 
From this place, by pursuing a lane 
for about a mile, and then crossing 
3 or 4 fields, the cascade may be 
reached without trouble. The valley 
is abruptly terminated by a barrier of 
rock, through a chasm of which the 
stream is hurried to a fall, and tum- 
bles about 30 1^. into a circular 
basin, or keeve. From this it passes 
through a natural arch, and, gushing 
under and over a large slab of stone, 
which is curiously fixed in the open- 
ing, is precipitated again 10 ft. into a 
dell dark with foliage. Altogether 
the scene is romantic and interesting, 
and will well repay a scramble even 
through the briers of the valley, 

" portending fate 
To breeches, coat, and hose." 

A few yards below the fall the water 
is confined by a dam, and here there is 
a large rectangular mass of schist 
about 20 ft long by 6 ft. broad, of 
so uniform a shape that it might be 
imagined to be a monumental stone 
K 2 
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raised oyer the remains of some 
solitary giant who had haunted the 
spot The genii loci were, however, 
of less ponderous bone, for a story is 
told of two mysterious old ladies, 
who here liyed the hermits of the 
dale, and in such secret retirement 
that they actually died with their 
names unknown by the gossips of the 
neighbourhood. Many a tale now 
circles at their expense, and, among 
others, that they liyed upon snails, 
which are particularly numerous in 
this part of the country. One on foot 
should walk down the yalley from 
the bridge to the sea. This is the 
prettiest part of it ; it is roughened 
b^ schistose rocks, and contains Tre- 
yillet watermills, which are proper 
subjects for the pencil, and haye been 
psdnted by Creswick under the title 
of " The Valley Mill." You should 
proceed by the cliffs to Tinta^l. 
On the W. side of the bay into which 
the yalley opens is a dark little re- 
cess, called Bossiney HolCf shut in by 
lofty precipices. During the summer 
and autumn this spot, at low water, is 
a scene of singular bustle, as a num- 
ber of donkeys are then employed in 
.scrambling up and down the rocks, 
carrying bags of sand, which are sold 
to the £9irmer as a top-dressing for the 
land. A headland called Willapark, 
from its resemblance to the point at 
Boscastle, juts out to the W. of it, 
and opposite to the village of Bos- 
siney. As seen from the W. it pre- 
sents a sheer precipice of a very 
striking and beautiful appearance, a 
perfect wall, tinted with yellow li- 
chens. Bossiney is a mere hamlet of 
beggarly cottages, but it has been re- 
presented io Pari, by Sir Francis 
Drake, ^ Sir Francis Cottington, and 
other distinguished persons. In 1695 
its member was John Tregeagle, son 
of " Giant Tregeagle," and sheriff of 
the county. The village is remark- 
able for being built round a large 
barrow, on which it was the custom to 
read the writ for the election of M.P.S 
before the borough was disfhmchised. 



1 Trevena {Inn : the Stuart Wortley 
Arms). This village is in the imme^ 
diate vicinity of the headland of Tin* 
tagel, which, celebrated as the most 
romantic scene in Cornwall, deriyes 
additional interest fVom being crowned 
with a ruinous castle of high anti- 
quity, the reputed birthplace and 
residence of King Arthur. The pro- 
montory strikingly illustrates an 
action of the sea which tends to se- 
parate headlands from the msunland 
and convert them into islands (see 
p. xlvi.), and consists of a penin- 
sula, united to the coast by a neck of 
broken rocks, pierced by a long dark 
cavern, or rather tunnel, which may 
be visited at low water. A wild 
hollow, commencing at Trevena, 
opens to the sea in the rocky recess 
under Tintagel, and the stream which 
flows through it fells over the preci- 
pice in a cascade. So abrupt is the 
cliff at this spot, that vessels were 
formerly brought alongside for the 

Eurpose of shipping slate. This 
azardous practice is now disconti- 
nued, but a wooden stage, projecting 
over the cliff, and other machinenr 
employed in loading the vessels, still 
remain, and are a happy addition to 
the picturesque. The ruins of the 
castle are situated partly on the 
mainland and partly on the peninsula, 
being separated by the deep chasm 
or gap occasioned by the partial de- 
struction of the isthmus. Consider- 
ing the exposure of the locality, and 
the number of years which must have 
elapsed since the erection of the 
building, it is surprising that any 
portion should exist. The ruins, 
however, occupy an area of some 
extent, and consist of dark disinte- 
grated walls, which are pierced by 
small square apertures and arched 
entrances. The different parts of 
the castle are said to have been once 
connected by a drawbridge, and this 
is not improbable, as the neck of 
land is continually diminishing under 
the repeated assaults of the sea, so 
that me chasm, if indeed it ex.^ 
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isted, must have been inconsiderable 
when the castle was built. In addi- 
tion to the ruins which stand on the 
heiffhts, the remains of an ancient 
landing-place, called Forth Hem (the 
Iron Gate), may be seen at the base 
of the promontory. These consist 
of a massive bastion and gateway, 
which, like the outer walls of the 
castle, are considered to date from 
the time of the early Britons : the 
rudeness of the masonry, and the 
use of china-clay for mortar, being 
evidence of great antiquity. The 
work is firmly bound together; for 
the S. wall of the castle with its 
coping of stone remains to this day 
at its original height. The penin- 
sula is crowned by some fragments 
of a chapel, and will be visited by 
every intelligent traveller, the ascent 
now presenting little difficulty, as a 
winding path has been cut in the 
face of the cliff, although it must be 
admitted the remark of Norden still 
applies — " he must have eyes that 
will scale Tintagel." 

The early history of Tintagel 
Castle is to be gleaned only from 
tradition. There is no authentic 
record of its origin, but common 
report has handed down the name 
which invests it with such peculiar 
interest, and we shall perhaps not 
err in hailing it as the birthplace 
and residence of the British king 
Arthur. In Domesday Tintagel is 
mentioned by the name of Bunchine, 
signifying Chain Castle, Soon after 
the Conquest it was a residence of 
the Earls of Cornwall, and in 1245 
Earl Richard, the son of King John, 
entertained in it his nephew David 
Prince of Wales. Subsequently it 
became the property of the crown, 
and was occasionally used as a prison, 
until the reign of Elizabeth, when 
Burleigh, considering the cost of 
keeping it in repair too onerous, 
allowed it to Ml into ruins, which 
now belonff to the Duchy. Such in 
a few words is all that we know of 
Tintagel, but ^e stranger, as he 



contemplates its mouldering time- 
worn stones, will probably recall the 
romantic stories of King Arthur and 
his stalwart knights, and re-erect 
the castle " in the air," gay with a 
pageant of ancient days, and echoing 
the wild music and clanking harness 
of warriors ; for, in truth, the soli- 
tude and magnificence which now 
characterise the spot are well cal- 
culated to encourage a truant fancy. 
The ruinous walls of this old castle 
are remarkable for their dark and 
sombre hue, which is unrelieved by 
the usual white patchwork of lichens, 
and the stones, worn to sharp edges 
by the weather, being laid on the 
bare rock, the direction of their 
laminae coinciding with those of the 
clifife, can be scarcely distinguished 
from the ground at a little distance. 
The slate of the promontory well 
merits notice. Where removed from 
the more destructive influence of the 
waves, it has been singularly wea- 
thered by wind and rain into a mul- 
titude of little basins and ridges, 
presenting an appearance similar to 
that of a body of snow or ice which 
has been for some time exposed to 
the sun's rays. Some of these slate 
" rock basins" are whimsically called 
King Arthur* a cups and saucers. On 
the W. side a grotesque mass of 
slate rises in a jagged pillar, aboat 
40 ft. high, and appears as if it had 
been acted upon by a corrosive acid. 
A spring of fresh water rises on the 
summit of the promontory, and a 
few sheep pasture on the turf, and 
oocasionsdly fall into the sea. The 
flavour of the island mutton is con- 
sidered particidarly fine. The bo- 
tanist will observe that the clifik are 
hung with samphire, and may pro- 
cure specimens of Trifolium stellatum- 
from their rocky crevices. The 
character of this iron-bound coast 
is well seen at Tintagel. The sea 
front, mostly composed of slate, pre- 
sents a series of inaccessible head- 
lands and gloomy recesses, illustrat- 
ing the influence of the ** Atlantic 
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drift," which \% especially directed 
into the Bristol Channel. The sea is 
here ever heaving in long undulations, 
and, the water being deep to the 
land, the base of the cliffii is worn by 
the roll of the waves into a concave 
surface, which presents an effectual 
barrier to escape in shipwreck. 

With respect to the legends of King 
Aiihur, so calculated to exert an 
influence on the imaginative visitor 
to this coast, they represent the hero 
as bom at Tintagel m the year 452, 
and elected kin^ of the Britons in 
608, and as having long previously 
succeeded his nominal father Gorlous, 
at the age of 15, in the chieftainship 
of Danmonium (Cornwall and De- 
von). These particulars are all so- 
berly told by the chrouiclers of those 
ancient times ; but from this prefkce 
they discurse into regions of romance 
and fancy, and dwell upon the divine 
wisdom and prowess of their favourite 
hero ; and ring changes on bis ex- 
ploits when battling against the Saxon, 
and his loves with his 3 queens whom 
he married in succession. Of Gue- 
uiver, his second wife, Rapiu informs 
us that, dying childless, the women 
of the country fancied that all who 
walked over her grave would be 
barren, and for this reason great care 
was taken to hinder young damsels 
from approaching it. His third wife, 
like another Helen, fired the brand 
of discord, when Arthur, having 
crossed the seas to Armorica, con- 
fided the government to the hands of 
his nephew Mordred, who, conceiving 
an affection for the queen, espoused 
her publicly, and, seizing Arthur's 
lordship of Danmonium, formed a 
defensive alliance with his mortal 
enemy Cerdic the Saxon. For 7 
years this civil war waged with 
varying success in the western part 
of Britain, but at the end of that 
period, when Arthur had attained 
the good old age of 90, terminated 
with the decisive battle of Cambalon, 
in which Mordred was slain and 
Arthur wounded mortally. From 



this fktal field the heroic Arthur was 
carried to the Abbey of Glastonbury, 
and there, it is said, he died, and 
was buried by the side of his wife 
Gueniver. Many years afterwards, 
in the reign of Henry II., it is pre- 
tended that his body was found en- 
tire in his tomb, and showed the 
marks of 10 wounds, of which one 
only appeared to have been mortal, 
and a stature so remarkable that the 
space between the eyebrows measured 
a span. Such, however, was the af- 
fection which the Britons entertained 
for their prince, that they would 
never believe him dead, and for 
ages expected his return from foreign 
countries, to which they said he had 
retired; and hence the many tales 
of his exploits and travels in distant 
lands, but to which also the titles of 
Germanicus, Gallicus, and Dacius, 
assumed by this prince, may have 
served as a foundation. His weapons 
of war were personified by the ro- 
mantic genius of those early times : 
his shield was called Pridwin, his 
lance Rovr, his feiry %yvovdi Excalibwr; 
and the last, it is said, was long 
preserved in memory of the strong 
hand which had wielded it, and was 
presented to Tancred of Sicily by 
our Richard I. 

Tintagel, in early days, was the 
gateway into the Celtic peninsula, 
the only military road passing it on 
its course along the N. coast of De- 
von and Cornwall. Hence its an- 
cient importance, and the battles 
which occurred in its immediate vi- 
cinity. The boundary of the Celt 
and Saxon may still be traced from 
the Tamar to Tintagel by the names 
of the villages. 

The Gh. of Tintagel stands on an 
exposed spot above the lofty cliffs W. 
of the castle. It once belonged to 
the Abbey of Fontevrault in Nor- 
mandy. Ekiward IV. bestowed it 
upon the collegiate ch. at Windsor, 
and at present the dean and chapter 
of that establishment attach the great 
tithes, and are the patrons of the 
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living. It contains an old font. The 
stranger will notice in the church- 
yard some ancient tombstones com- 
memorative of a family of the name 
of Arthur. It is a curious circum- 
stance that this name is common in 
the country round King Arthur's 
Casde. 

1 m. S. of Trevena is Treharreth 
Strand, the sandy shore of a bay 
about a mile in width, and deservedly 
a favourite spot with artists ; for not 
only is it intrinsically beautiful as a 
coast-scene, but it offers facilities for 
the study of the sea in its greatest 
purity, the billows being unsullied by 
earthy particles held iu suspension. 
The rocky cliffs of this part of Corn- 
wall have, in particular, been painted 
by Creswick, and their features, thus 
faithfully portrayed by so clever a 
pencil, have recalled to the memory 
of the traveller Italian coast-scenery; 
and it is worthy of notice that the 
" pietra forte** of Florence — although 
little older than the London clay — 
has been so modified by subterraneous 
heat that it w^as once considered a 
very ancient formation, and was 
classed with the Cornish killas under 
the name of grauwacke. 

From Tintagel the traveller should 
return to Camelford by the Delabole 
Quarries, which are 4 m. from Tre- 
vena and 2 m. from Camelford. 
They are celebrated for producing 
the best slate in the kingdom, and 
have been worked many years, being 
mentioned by Carew, who wrote in 
the reign of Eliz. On the road he 
will pass another large quarry called 
Bowethick, or North Delabole, situated 
in a valley rendered picturesque by 
intruding rocks, and opening to the 
sea at the little cove of Port William. 
2 villages owe their origin to the 
Delabole quarries, Fengelley and Med- 
rose; the best accommodation is to 
be found at 

4 Fengelley (^Tnn: the Old Dela- 
bole Inn). The quai-ries present one 
of the most astonishing and animated 
scenes imaginable. The traveller 



suddenly beholds 3 enormous pits, 
which, excavated by the uninter- 
rupted labour of centuries, are en-* 
compassed by dark blue hills of rub- 
bish, continually on the increase, and 
slowly encroaching upon the domain 
of the farmer. The scene is enlivened 
by a throng of men busily engaged 
in various noisy employments, while 
waggons and horses are everywhere 
in rapid motion, and steam-engines 
are lifting with a harsh sound their 
ponderous arms, and raising loaded 
trucks from the depths of the pit, 
or masses of slate of several tons' 
weight, which are seen slowly as- 
cending guide-cltains to stages which 
overhang the quarries. The stranger 
should obtain the services of one of 
the " captains '* — superintendents — 
who are always willing to act as 
guides, and to explain the different 
operations to which the slate is sub- 
jected. The quarry nearest Fen- 
gelley is perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the 3. This is about 260 ft. 
in depth, and divided by a ridge no 
broader than a cartway from the 
middle pit, which is now considered 
the most valuable, as it has not yet 
been excavated to an^ considerable 
depth, and the slate is of a prime 
quality. The third or upper pit is 
the largest. It has been worked for 
a long period, and is now nearly ex- 
hausted, and the machinery being old, 
and the sides of the quarry loose and 
unstable! this pit is often the scene of 
melancholy accidents. Upon the edge 
of each quarry is the Papote Head, a 
projecting platform, from which a 
number of guide-chains are stretched 
like the shrouds of a shin to the base 
of the pit The slate is nrst loosened 
by small charges of gunpowder ; it 
is then torn up by wedges and crow- 
bars, and placed in trucks, which, 
being attached to a wheel which tra- 
verses a guide-chain, are drawn up 
by the steam-engine some feet above 
the Papote Head, Moveable stages, 
called hatches or tables, are then run 
out under the trucks, which, being 
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lowered upon a ftumework on wheels, 
are drawn away by hones to the dif- 
ferent workshops, where the slate is 
split into varions sizes, according to 
the purpose it is intended to serve. 
The water is pamped from the quar- 
ries by water-wheels into an adit, 
and the slate is shipped at the little 
harbours of Port Gavome and Bos- 
castle, the former being the principal 
port in the summer, the latter in the 
winter, as afifording the best shelter 
to the vessels. About 1000 men are 
employed in these works, who raise 
on an average 120 tons of slate per 
day, which, manufkctured on the 
spot into roofing slates, cisterns, and 
other articles, are exported to various 
parts of the United Kingdom, and to 
France, Belgium, the West Indies, 
and America. If the stranger should 
be desirous of comparing the diflfer- 
ent slates which are procured in 
this neighbourhood, he can ascertain 
their qualities by the sotmd when the 
stone is struck, which should be clear 
and sonorous ; by the colour, since 
the light blue is always the firmer 
and closer stone, the blackish blue 
of a loose texture and apt to imbibe 
water ; and lastly by the feel, a good 
stone being hard and roagh to the 
touch, and a bad one smooth and oil;^. 
The best slate from any quarry is 
called the bottom-stone, and at Dela- 
bole is found at and below a depth of 
24 fath. from the surface, being here 
remarkable for its lightness and dura- 
bility. The name Delahole, or Denr- 
nahowl (sometimes corrupted into 
Dilly-bolly), is in Cornwall often 
associated with patches of barren 
soil, and there are furze-crofts on 
many estates which are thus deno- 
minated. On the eastern edge of the 
Bodmin Moors we find a Dennabowl 
in close proximity to Stony ford, a 
name which sufficiently denotes the 
character of the district The coun- 
try in the vicinity of Pengelley 
bristles with hedges of slate, and the 
sides and roofs of out-houses are here 
frequently formed of single slabs of 



that material. The neighbourhood is 
a convenient one for the builder, as 
the proprietors of the quarries are too 
happy to have the deads removed, 
since their ac<;umulation involves the 
sacrifice of much valuable land. 
Fine specimens of the " Cornish dia- 
mond, or rock crystal, have been 
found in these quarries. 

Proceedmg from Camelford to- 
wards Wadebridge — 

8 St, Teatk, In the ch. see a cu- 
rious pulpit, carved and coloured. 
It was presented to the parish in 
1630 by the family of Carminowe, 
who claimed descent from King 
Arthur. The windows bear the 
arms of Hen. VII. 1. about 2 m. is 
the remote church-town of Michael^ 
stow, with its quadrangular entrench- 
ment on Mkhaelstow Beacon, 

3 rt. St, Kew: the ch. is orna- 
mented with old painted glass, illus- 
trative of the lives of Christ and of 
Jesse. On the same side of the 
road, at a distance of about 5 m., is 
Endellkm, I, St, Tudy, Hengar Houses 
a seat of Sir Henry Onslow, Bart, is 
enriched by some tapestry and paint- 
ings. In the ch. are monuments of 
the Nicols family, one dated 1649. 

2 1.^^. Mabyn, and near it an earth- 
work called Killbury or Kelly Bounds, 
The church-tower of St. Mabyn is 
one of the loftiest and most beautiful 
in the county. 

2 Wadebndge (Inns: the Moles* 
worth Arms ; Commercial Hotel), 
a town formerly remarkable for its 
bridge, the longest and one of the 
oldest in the county, but now re-* 
placed. It was a picturesque struc- 
ture of 17 arches, built in 1485, and 
is said to have originated in the exer- 
tions of a Mr. Lovebone, vicar of 
Egloshayle, who, affected by the con- 
tinual loss of life at the ferry, raised 
by subscription a fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of its erection, and at his 
death bequeathed an annual sum of 
20/. to be applied towards its main- 
tenance. A fig-tree, which had fixed 
its roots in the interstices of the 
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stone, grew above one of the arches. 
A railroad runs from this town to 
Bodmin, and a branch extends in the 
direction of Camelford to Wenford 
Bridge, near the rocky valley of 
Ifanter-Gantick, (Rte. 17.) The 
trains carry passengers as far as 
Bodmin, bat are principally em- 
ployed in bringing copper and iron- 
ore from the Lanescot and other 
mines, and conveying imports and 
sea-sand for manure up the country. 
The valley of the Camel, through 
which it passes, contains the prettiest 
scenery in the neighbourhood. The 
situation of St. Breock Ch, is espe- 
cially pleasing. The parish ch. of 
Ugloshayle, the ch» by t?ie river, stands 
on the rt. bank of the Camel, and 
may be seen from the bridge. The 
old stone pulpit is an object of 
curiosity. About 5 m. on the road 
to Bodmin is Pencarrow, seat of the 
Molefworths ; and 5 m. N. by E., in 
an elevated, unfrequented part of the 
country, Endellion, with a weather- 
stained cA., dating from the reign of 
Hen. VL; and on an opposite hill 
some remains of Boscarrock House, 
once a ponderous building, castel- 
lated and loop-holed, and entered 
through a heavy arch of granite. 

An excursion can be made from 
Wadebridge by a wild bleak road, or 
by the river, to 

Padstow (by road 8 m.). (Inns: 
Commercial Hotel; Golden Lion.) 
This is one of those antiquated 
unsavoury fishing-towns which are 
viewed most agreeably from a dis- 
tance. It is situated about 1 m. 
from the sea, near the mouth of 
the Camel estuary, and is said to 
derive its name from the circum- 
stance of St. Patrick having resided 
in it during his stay in Cornwall. 
The Saxons called it Petroc Stow, as 
the head -quarters of St. Petroc, one 
of St. Patrick's missionary bishops ; 
but on the conquest of the county 
by Athelstan the name of that 
monarch was given to it, and it 
was thenceforward known as Athel- 



stowe to Leland's time (1552), after 
which it was re-christened as Pac^ 
stow. It appears to have been a 
seaport of some consequence in 
early days, and is mentioned as hav- 
ing contributed two war-ships fully 
equipped for the siege of Calais 
(Edw. III,). Its prosperity, accord- 
ing to a tradition, declined in the 
reign of Hen. VIII., in consequence 
of an accumulation of sand at the 
mouth of the harbour. 

The Ch. is a Gothic edifice dedi- 
cated to St Petroc. It has been 
lately repaired, but contains a monu- 
ment (1627) to Sir Nicholas Pri- 
deaux, and an ancient font, construct- 
ed of a kind of slate called catacleuze, 
and decorated with figures of the 1 2 
apostles. The pulpit is modem, but 
ornamented with ancient panels which 
deserve notice. The font was once 
regarded by the inhabitants as en- 
dued with a marvellous property, 
which was held in high esteem by 
the maiwais sujets of the town. This 
was nothing less than the virtue of 
preserving those who had been bap- 
tized in it from the gallows. About 
50 years ago, however, much to 
their discomfiture, a man named El- 
liot, who had been duly christened 
in it, was convicted of robbing the 
mail and hanged. 

Place House (Charles Prideaux 
Brune, Esq.), the ancient seat of the 
fiunily of Prideaux, stands, encircled 
by trees, upon the high ground above 
Padstow. It was erected in 1600 
upon the site of a monastery said to 
have been founded by St. Petroc, 
and destroyed by the Danes in 981. 
It contains numerous pictures, in- 
cluding several of the youthfiil pro- 
ductions of the Cornish artist (%ie, 
who, before leaving the county, made 
an expedition to Padstow, and painted 
all the Prideauxs and their servants, 
and even the family cats. Among 
the portraits are those of Humphrey 
Prideaux, the* learned Dean of Nor- 
wich, who was bom here, and Har- 
riet Villiers, Duchess of Cleveland. 
K 3 
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There is a large painting of Japiter 
and Europa, some good landscapes, 
cattle-pieces, and a Madonna and 
Child. In the neighbouring parish 
of St Mernm is Ilarlyn, the seat of 
the Peter &mlly ; and in that of St. 
Issey some slight traces of Halvoyn, 
where, accordmg to the tradition, a 
Champernowne and his lady lived in 
separate establishments on opposite 
sides of the estuary, but contentedly 
singing 

•* That verdant hill and silver stream 
Divide my love and me." 

The ch. of Little Pefherich, on the 
Wadebridge road (3 m.), contains a 
yaluable copy of Fox's Book of Mar- 
tyrs, 3 vols, folio, published in 1684. 
Fadstow Harbour, though much 
obstructed by sand, with an entrance 
narrow and dangerous, and a bar 
called the Dunbar within its mouth, is 
the only place of shelter on the N. 
coast of Cornwall ; and during gales 
from the N.W., when a refuge on 
this iron-bonnd shore is particularly 
required, its entrance is attended with 
considerable risk, as at these times 
there is an eddy of wind within the 
point by which vessels are likely 
to be taken aback and driven upon 
the sands. A capstan has, however, 
been lately placed on Stepper Point 
(227 ft. above the sea), and when a 
vessel is expected a pilot-boat waits 
within the headland, so as to carry a 
hawser on board in time to prevent 
these fatal effects. But it is intended 
to construct a harbour of refuge here. 
The sands are thought to be now on 
the decrease, owing to the amazing 
quantity which is annually taken 
from the Dunbar, and despatched for 
manure up the country. They are 
said to be the richest m the county 
in carb. of lime, of which they contain 
80 per cent, and are in such demand 
that the amount thus carried away in 
the year has been estimated at no 
less than 100,000 tons. A raised 
beach may be seen at the mouth of 
the harbour. The £. shore of the 



estuary is desolated with sand, which* 
piled in a series of naked hills, gives 
great wildness to the view from 
Padstow, but has rather a cheerful 
appearance on an overclouded day, 
when it delusively appears brighten«l 
by sunshine. 

This sand has partly buried an 
ancient chapel, dedicated to St. Eno^ 
dock, and situated under the E. side 
of Bray HUl, a barren eminence 209 
ft. above the sea, lying a short dis- 
tance N. of Padstow, but on the oppo- 
site side of the harbour. The sand 
is piled around this building to the 
level of the roof, and has been exca- 
vated to allow a passage to the door, 
but is now fixed by turf. Its accu- 
mulation appears to have been ar- 
rested at a distant period, as there 
are several ancient tombstones upon 
the surfiice. Observe one on the 
N.E. side of the churchyard with a 
quaint inscription and date 1687. 
This little ch. was built about the 
year 1430, to supply the place, it is 
thought, of an ancient oratory, traces 
of which were revealed about 50 
years ago, but only for a short time, 
by the shifting of the sand on Bray 
Hill. On approaching it little else 
is seen than its crooked spire of slate- 
stone, blackened by the salt breezes 
and encrusted with yellow lichens. 
The seats in the interior are worm- 
eaten, and ornamented with carving 
so rude that it might be imagined 
coeval with the ark. The antiquary, 
however, will regret the necessity for 
the late repairs, which have obli- 
terated some of the most interesting 
features of this little fime. Its Nor- 
man font is an indication of the ex- 
istence of a ch. prior to the present 
structure. Connect with this build- 
ing, a story is told, that some years 
ago the clergyman, in order to pre- 
serve his emoluments and fees, was 
in the habit of descendhig into the 
pulpit by a skylight. Service is now 
performed in it once a fortnight. 

On the opposite side of the estuary, 
and near Trevose Head (4 m. W.), 
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the strauger may find the tower of 
another old ch., dedicated to St, Con- 
stantme, which the sand invaded with 
more fatal effect. In its vicinity the 
Feast of St, Constantine used to be 
annually celebrated, and has been 
discontinued only a few years. Its 
celebration consisted in the destruc- 
tion of limpet-pies and service in the 
ch., which were followed by a hurl- 
ing match. 

Near the mouth of the harbour 
are 3 island rocks, which are visited 
in the summer by parties of pleasure, 
or persons in search of gulls' eggs. 
There is risk, however, in the adven- 
ture, as a ground-sea sometimes rises 
without warning, and cuts off the 
retreat. 

At Porthqueen and Kellan Head 
(alt. 209 ft.), situated on the coast 
between Padstow and Port Isaac, are 
fine specimens of trap-dykes. At 
Kellan Head the intrusive rock has 
caught up fragments of slate, which 
appear to have been much altered by 
the heat of the igneous mass. 

Trevose Head (4 m. W.) is a good 
point for a view of the coast, since it 
IS situated about midway between 
Hartland and St. Ives, and projects 
boldly into the Channel. In 1847 
a lighthouse was erected upon it, 
which exhibits two fixed lights, one 
upon the summit of the tower (alt. 
^04 ft.), the other at the base, and 
129 ft. above high-water mark. Be- 
tween Pentire Point and Trevose 
Head the cliflEs show the effects of 
considerable disturbance. On the W. 
side of the latter headland trappean 
rocks are singularly mixed with 
arenaceous beds and argillaceous 
slates. Organic remains occur abun- 
dantly in the slates and calcareous 
beds near Dinas Cove, S.W. of Pad- 
stow. 

Proceeding from Wadebridge to- 
wards St. Columb:— 

2 Before reaching this milestone 
a small stone cross 1. on the road- 
side, rt. to Padstow, 6 m. 

I No Man's Zand, Here the tra- 



veller enters the dreary district of 
St. Breock Doums (alt. 739 ft), which 
has a particularly black and gloomy 
aspect, even at a distance. 1. i m. 
is a rock called the Druids* Altar ; 
and If m. the G-reat Stone, at the in- 
tersection of 4 cross-roads. 

1 J rt. St. Issey Beacon, a conspi- 
cuous landmark. 1. St, Breock Doum, 

i Here, 1. of the road, may be seen 
6 upright stones, the remnant of 9, 
which once stood in a row, and were 
known as the Nine Maidens, They 
are generally considered sepulchral 
monuments. 

3 St, Columb Major {Inn: Red 
Lion, formerly kept by Polkinhome, 
the celebrated wrestler, and now 
by his son). This town is situ- 
ated about 5 m. from the sea, and 
derives its name, according to the 
tradition, from St. Columb, one of 
the missionary bishops whom St. 
Patrick consecrated and sent into 
Cornwall to preach against Druid- 
ism. It is seated upon an eminence, 
the reputed site of a Danish fortifi- 
cation. The date of the ch, is as- 
signed by Hals to the 12th cent., 
but the greater part of the original 
building was accidently destroyed 
by gunpowder in 1676. The timber 
used in its construetion is said to 
have been grown upon Tregoss Moors, 
the fabled hunting-ground of King 
Arthur, and the Cornish word gosse 
signifies a wood; but the traveller 
will admit that there is nothing to 
countenance the tradition in the pre- 
sent appearance of this district, which 
is as bald as a desert, and even in 
Ireland's time (Hen. VII 1.) was de- 
scribed as ** a morish ground al bar- 
ren of woodde." 

Trewan, property of the Vyvyans, 
stands on an eminence above the 
town, of which it commands a fine 
view in connection with a long dis- 
tance of hill and valley. The house 
is a battlemented granite building of 
the 15th cent., but now untenanted 
and fallen into ruins. Camanton, 
seat of H. Willyams, Esq., M.P. for 
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Traro» inherited fh>m "Soy, the at- 
torney-general of Charles I.; and 
Nanswhyden, Miss Bnine, are near 
St Columb. The latter formerly be- 
longed to Mr. Hoblyn, who published 
an edition of the Stannary laws. He 
was speaker of the Stannary parlia- 
ment, and died in 1756. His monu- 
ment may be seen in the ch. 

In the neighbourhood you should 
visit the vale and village of Mawgan, 
the watering-place of Newquay, and 
the coast between Piran &mds and 
Trevose Head. (Walk to Mawgan 
through the Camanton woods, or 
drive by the lodge through the 
grounds, permission being given.) 

The Vale of Mawgan^ situated be- 
tween St Columb and the sea, is 
prettily enclosed by wooded hills, 
and opens to the shore between two 
rocky cliffs. The secluded village 
of Mawgan is 3 m. from St Columb. 
The ch, contains a screen, and several 
ancient brasses and monuments to the 
memory of the **Greatt Arundells*' 
of Lanheme ; the churchyard one of 
the most interesting sculptured crosses 
in the county, and the stem of a boat 
punted white, and erected in the 
place of a tombstone over the grave 
of 10 unfortunate fishermen who, on 
a winter's night of 1846, were drifted 
ashore in their boat, a ghastly crew, 
frozen to death. Adjoining the ch. 
is the old manor-house of the Arun- 
dells, Lanheme f for the last 50 years 
a Carmelite convent. It originally 
belonged to a family named Pin- 
cema, and became the property of 
the Comisk Arundells in 1231. On 
their extinction in 1700 it passed to 
Lord Arundell of Wardour, and in 
the beginning of the present cent, 
was assigned by its proprietor to a 
sisterhood of nuns, who, driven from 
France to Antwerp by the Revolu- 
tion, had emigrated to England when 
the French entered Holland. It has 
always belonged to a Roman Catho- 
lic ; and in one of the walls is a 
secret chamber in which, it is said, a 
priest was concealed for 18 months 



in the reign of Elizabeth. One side 
of the house is very andent; the 
other 1 50 years old. The inmates are 
an abbess and 20 nuns, 18 English 
and 2 French women, who inhabit 
the modem portion of the building. 
The. chapel is the only room to which 
strangers can gain access. It is situ- 
ated in the ancient part of the house, 
and contains some copies from the 
old masters, and a silver lamp burn- 
ing perpetually before the high altar. 
The nuns occupy a gallery closely 
boarded and curtained, for even the 
officiating priest is denied a view of 
them. Strangers may here attend 
mass, but they are not allowed tyj 
advance fix>m beneath, the gallery 
whilst the nuns are in the chapel. 
The convent gardens, surrounded by 
high walls, are used for exercise and 
burial, the cemetery containing an 
ancient sculptured cross which ori- 
ginally stood in the parish of Gwinear. 
From Mawgan you should walk down 
the valley to the coast and visit Mau> 
gan Forth, and the romantic little bay 
called Bodrothan StepSf about 1 m. to 
the N. of it 

St, Columb Minor is 5 m. from St 
Columb, near the sea, in a valley W. 
of Mawgan. In its vicinity are 
Rialtonj which gave title to the states** 
man, Sidney Godolphin, and the 
ruins of 

Jiialton Priory, which are now, how- 
ever, rather a subject for regret than 
admiration, as they have been much 
mutilated within tiie last few years. 
This religious house was founded 
about the end of the 15th cent, by 
Thomas Vivian, then prior of Bod- 
min. On the coast is the littie har^ 
hour of 

Lower St. Columb Forth, where the 
traveller may witness the phenome- 
non of a hlow-hole, through which, at 
intervals, the sea is forcibly driven, 
when the tide is at a certain height 

Newquay {Inns: Old Inn; Red 
Lion), 7 m. from St Columb, and 
2 m. W. of St. Columb Minor, is a 
small watering-place where the pil- 
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chard fishery is pursued on a consi* 
derable scale. It is situated at the 
W. end of Watergate Bay, under the 
shelter of Tovoan Heady and its sandy 
beach runs 3 m. £. beneath a range 
of romantic cliffs, whidi are particu- 
larly fine at a place called Filorey 
between Newquay and Mawgan. In 
a W. direction, between Towan Head 
and Piran Bay, the coast presents the 
following series of sandy coves which 
are girded by cavernous clifis : — 
Fistal Bay, bounded on the W. by 
Pentire Point and the Goose Rock; 
Crantock Bay, with the estuary of the 
GanneU which is little else than sand — 
the islet called the Chick is o£f the W. 
point ; Holywell Bay, so named from 
a spring of fresh water in a cavern 
accessible only at low tide ; the bay 
terminates on the W. with Penhale 
Point and the outlying rock termed 
the Carters, 

Newquay is to be the northern ter- 
minus of a railroad commenced by 
the late Mr. Treflfry, of Place House, 
Fowey, It is at present unfinished, 
but is to be completed according to 
the directions contained in the testa* 
ment of its projector. It will run 
from one coast of the county to the 
other in a line from Par to New- 
quay, a distance of about 20 m. 

The neighbourhood of Newquay 
has much interest for the geologist. 
He may find a bed of fossiliferous 
limestone, resting on variegated slates, 
in the small island lyin^ off Lower 
St. Columb Porth ; and m the cliffs 
of Watergate Bay a very excellent 
section of these slate-beds, and a fine 
example of an elvan (about 2 m. W. 
of Maw^n% which cuts the grau- 
wacke cliff nearly at right angles to 
the strike of the beds. At Newquay 
the blown sand is consolidated into a 
very interesting rock — a recent sand- 
stone, which is still in the course of 
formation, owing to the infiltration 
of water holding iron in solution. 
It is sufficiently compact to be quar* 
ried for building purposes, and when 
ground and burnt forms an excellent 



cement, and has been used as such in 
Newquay pier. As a building stone 
it has been employed in the construc- 
tion of the neighbouring ch. of Cran- 
tock, When first raised it is some- 
what soft, but becomes bard by 
exposure, in consequence of the eva- 
poration of the water previously ccm* 
tained in it. The cliflfe between New- 
quay and Trevose Head illustrate, in 
a striking manner, the destruction of 
a coast by heavy breakers. 

Trerice, the ancient mansion of the 
Arundells of Lanheme, is situated 
about 3i m. from Newquay. It is 
a fine old building, and has been 
restored by Sir Thomas Adand, its 
present possessor. 

2 m. S.E. of St. Columb is the 
eminence of Castle an Dinas (alt 729 
ft.), crowned with an elliptical 
doubly-entrenched camp of 6 acres, 
which some have attributed to the 
Danes and others to the Romans, 
while tradition proclaims it the hunt- 
ing-seat of King Arthur, who, accord- 
ing to the legend, chased the wild 
deer on the Tregoss Moors. The 
geologist as well as the antiquary 
may find amusement in this old castle, 
for the idteration of slate by the 
proximity of granite is well seen 
on the hill. Observe the schorl 
which has been introduced among the 
laminae. 

The Boche Bocks (Rte. 17) are 
about 5 m. distant in the same di- 
rection. 4 m. S.W. is the village of 
Colan, of interest for its ch., which is 
supposed to have been built in 1250 
by Bishop Branscombe. 

For the remainder of this route 
see Rte. 17. 
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ROUTE 19. 

PLYMOUTH TO PENZANCE, BT LI8- 
KEABD, L06TWITHIEL, ST. BLAZET, 
ST. AITSTELL, TEURO, HBL8TON, AND 
XARAZION. 

From Plymoath oar road into 
Cumwall passes through DevoDport 
and its fortifications to the ferry 
across Ifamocue, where the carriage 
and horses are placed upon the 
steam-brid^e, in the centre of which 
is an engine working a drum, upon 
which are 2 turns of a chain stretch- 
ing from shore to shore. The ferry 
passes under the stem of the old 
FiAidroyant (in which Earl St Vin- 
cent won his baronetcy), and on each 
side of the passage are numerous ships 
laid up in ordinary, having much the 
air of tigers with their teeth drawn 
and claws pared. We land at 

3 Torpomt (New Inn). From this 
place the road skirts more or less 
closely for about 8 m. the Lynher 
Creek or St, Germans Rivery crossing 
several considerable branches of the 
estuary. It passes, on the rt., Thankes, 
a seat of Lord Graves, and then An- 
tony House, the fine estate of the 
Carews (p. 245). 

1 Antony (m East), The ch. is said 
to have been built in 1 420. It contains 
monuments in memory of Richard 
Carew, author of the 'Survey of 
Cornwall,' who died in 1620; of 
Lady Margery Arundell, dated 1420 ; 
and of Captain Graves, R.N., who 
played a gallant part in the attack on 
St. Jago in the reign of Geo. II. 

3 Sheviock. Here, as at Antony, 
the ch. is the most notable object: 
indeed, it is, in part, one of the oldest 
in the county. Carew gives us the 
legendary history of its foundation, 
recounting bow it was built by one of 
the Dawneys, lords of the manor of 
Sheviock, whilst the danae of this 
Dawney was at the same time erect- 
ing a barn ; and how the cost of the 
bam exceeded that of the ch. by 8 
halfpence ; ** and so,** says our au- 
thor, " it might well fall out, for it 



is a great bam, and a very little ch.'* 
Since Carew's time, however, the odd 
halfpence, and a trifle more, have 
been expended on the ch., particu- 
larly in 1851, when the interior was 
restored and embellished by the rec- 
tor, the Rev. J. Somers Cocks. It 
now contains a coloured window, 
bearing the figures of St Stephen and 
St Alhuk ; and, in the chancel, seve- 
ral paintings after Overbeck, drawn 
on circular medallions. Among the 
subjects are the Annunciation; Our 
Lord in Majesty, seated on a rain- 
bow ; Our Lord with Martha, Mary, 
and Lazarus; and the first miracle 
in Cana of Galilee. Among the 
antiquities of the building are me- 
morials of the Dawneys, and a costly 
monument, with effigies, to Edward 
Courtenay and his lady. 

Trethiii, i m. S.E. of Sheviock, 
belonged to the family of Waliis, one 
of whom discovered Otaheite. 

4i The hamlet of Polbathick, prettily 
situated under a wooded hill at the 
bead of the estuary. St. Germans 
and Port Eliot (Earl of St. Germans) 
are about 1 m. to the rt. 

2 1. Catchfrench, F. Glanville, Esq. ; 
about 1 m. beyond it Coldrinick, C. 
Trelawnv, Esq. 

2^ 1. the old camp of Blackaton. 

1 rt the eminence of Clicker Ihr, 
geologically remarkable for being of 
serpentine. The white Cornish heath, 
Erica vagans, grows upon it 

i Menheniot, encompassed by hills 
and valleys. Here is a long-deserted 
mansion of the Trelawnys, which 
served for many years as the poor- 
house. 

2i Liskeardf ancientiy Liskerretf the 
Fortified Place (Inns : Webb*s Hotel ; 
Bell Hotel ; Conmiercial Hotel\ situ- 
ated in an elevated but rich and well- 
cultivated country. The monuments 
of antiquity in the neighbourhood 
are the objects of interest; the town 
itself contains nothing worth notice. 
At its eastern end is the site of a 
casUe which gave Liskeard its ancient 
name. It is now laid out as a public 
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walk, and has, in the centre, a small 
mean building, called a grammar- 
school, in which the learned Dean 
Prideaux and Dr. Wolcott, better 
known as Peter Pindar, received the 
rudiments of their education. A walk 
leads from this spot over fields which 
were once the castle park, and where a 
good view is obtained of the surround- 
ing country, particularly oiCaradonHUl 
(alt. 1208 ft.), cavernous with mines, 
and bounding the wild district of the 
Bodmin Moors. In 1643 a battle 
was fought on Bradock or Broadoak 
Down, between Liskeard and Lost- 
withiel, in which Kuthen, the gover- 
nor of Plymouth, was defeated by the 
royalists under Sir Ealph Hopton, 
who, without the loss of an officer, 
took the enemy's cannon and colours 
and 1250 prisoners. Hopton then 
established his quarters in Liskeard, 
which in 1644 alid 45 was honoured 
by the presence of Charles I. In 
1620 the town was represented by Sir 
Edward Coke, the great lawyer, and 
in 1775 by Gibbon the historian. 
The stranger will find the following 
objects and excursions in this neigh- 
bourhood very interesting ; and if a 
botanist, may look for Anchusa sem- 
pervirenSf or evergreen alkanet, a rare 
plant, on heaps of rubbish in the 
laues. 

A walk to Zooe, along the towing- 
path of the canal, 9 m., which passes 
down a valley very prettily wo6ded. 
The canal begins at a place called 
Moorswater, 1 m. W., and there com- 
municates with a .railway, which 
runs a circuitous and inclined conrse 
of 6i m. to the Caradon Copper MmeSt 
and of 8J to the granite-quarries of 
the Cheesewrmg, Persons are allowed 
to walk along the rail, but it is a 
roundabout, way of reaching the 
moor. Towards evening the pro- 
duce of the mines and quarries is 
brought down to Moorswater in de- 
tached trucks, which follow one ano- 
ther in succession, under the control 
of breaksmen, and are drawn back 
the next day by horses. The copper 



and granite are here transferred to 
barges, in which they are forwarded 
to Looe to be shipped. 

St, Keyne's Well (i m. E. of the 
interesting ch. of the same name, 
which is 2i m. on the road to W. 
Looe), a spring of rare virtues in the 
belief of the country people, and 
covered in by old masonry, upon the 
top of which grow five large trees, a 
Cornish elm, an oak, and three an- 
tique ash-trees, on so narrow a space 
that it is difficult to imagine how the 
roots can be accommodated. Ac- 
cording to the legend, St. Keyne pre- 
sented this well to the inhab. in 
return for the ch. which they had 
dedicated to her; and it is said to 
share with St. Michael's Chair at the 
Mount a marvellous property by 
which the husband or wife who can 
first obtain a draught of water from 
the spring will acquire the ascen- 
dency. This mystical well is the 
subject of a ballad by Southey, 
which concludes with the following 
lines : — 

•* I hasten'd as soon as the wedding was 
o'er, 
And left my good wife in the porch, 
But i' faith she had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church." 

At Duloef 2 m. beyond the village 
of St Keyne, on a farm opposite the 
ch., and in a field, a gun-shot 1. 
of the road, the remains of an an- 
cient circle of large upright stones, 
about 30 ft. in diameter. The old 
monument, however, is in a very 
mutilated condition. A hedge bi- 
sects it, one stone lies prostrate in 
the ditch, five only stand upright, 
and three appear to be wanting to com- 
plete the circle. The stones, which 
are rough and unhewn, are princi- 
pally composed of white quartz, and 
one is about 9 ft. in height Duloe 
church contains numerous old tombs 
and brasses. Between it and the 
village of Sandplace (on the canal) is 
a celebrated spring, sacred to St, 
Cuby, and commonly called St. 
Kiby's Well. 
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Clicker 7hr, 2^ m. on the high road 
to St. GermaiiB, an eminence well 
known to the geologist as consisting 
of dark green serpentine, which is 
traversed by veins of amianthoid 
asbestns. The white Coniish heath. 
Erica vagans, which grows only on 
a soil of serpentine, may be found on 
the hill. 

N. of Liskeard are many objects of 
cariosity which a person intending to 
return to Liskeani may most con- 
veniently visit in the following or- 
der :— The Caradon Mines, Trevethy 
Stone, Cheesewring, Sharpitor, Kil- 
marth Tor, Cheesewring s^in, 
Hurlers, Half Stone, St. Cleer. They 
are enumerated below as they were 
seen by the writer of these directions 
in a somewhat desultory ramble from 
Liskeard to the Jamaica Inn. 

St, Cleer, 2 m. N., in the vicinity 
of several monuments of ancient 
days, and also interesting for its situ- 
ation in a wild mining district at the 
foot of the moors. The road from 
Liskeard crosses St. Cleer Down (alt. 
753 ft), a stony height command- 
ing a fine view, and Uien enters the 
church-town of St. Cleer, so called 
after the founder of the order of 
Poor Clares. She was an Italian by 
birth, and follower of St. Francis, who 
promised his disciples riches in the 
next world if they adhered to a vow 
of perpetual poverty in this. Out 
of Cornwall she is known as St. 
Clare. The stranger will notice the 
tower of the ch. 97 ft. high, and, 
on the N. side of the building, an arch 
with zigzag moulding, now closed 
by masonry ; and then proceed in 
search of the following curiosities. 

The Half Stone, or Longstone, a mu- 
tilated granite pillar in a field about 
f m. W.N.W. of the church. A few i 
years ago some curious person exca- 1 
vated the ground at the foot of this 
monument, and discovered in it a mass 
of stone which was supposed to be | 
the part that had been broken from 
the Half Stone, and it was accord- 
ingly named the Other Half Stone, | 



The fragment still lies in the hole in 
which it was found, and is said to 
bear the following inscription ; ** Do- 
niert ro^vit pro anim^." The tra- 
veller will be puzzled to decipher the 
words, but he may feel inequalities on 
the surfkce of the stone. Doniert is 
supposed to have been Dungerth, tra- 
ditionally a king of Cornwall, who 
was drowned in 872. The Half 
Stone, now exposed to its base, is 
about 12 ft. long, and 7 ft in height 
from the ground: it is doubtless a 
sepulchral monument, and old writers 
mention the discovery of an arched 
vault at the foot of it 

The ^Well of St. Cleer, the ivy- 
mantled ruin of the baptistery, or chapel, 
\ij which it was enclosed, and an an- 
cient cross, about 9 ft high, forming 
a group by the road-side, 100 yards 
below the . church ; — ** memorials, " 
says the author of * Notes in Corn- 
wall,' " of the innocent and reverend 
custom of the ancient church to con- 
nect close together the beauty of 
Nature and the beauty of Religion 
by such means as the consecration of 
a spring or the erection of a road- 
side cross." The chapel was de- 
stroyed by fanatics in the civil war, 
but appears to have been similar in 
size and construction to that which 
now stands by Dupath Well near Cal- 
lingtou (Rte. 22). The great slabs 
of granite, which once formed the roof, 
and now lie heaped in a confused ruin, 
are very striking. The well is said to 
have been once used as a bowssening, 
or ducking pool, for the cure of mad 
people. Having proceeded from this 
spot into the valley i m. distant, the 
traveller will observe, opposite to the 
road by which he has descended, a 
narrow horse-path. This leads up 
the hill to the 

Trevethy Stone, or the Grave-house 
(called Trethevy Stone by the natives), 
about 1 m. E.N.E. of tJie church, a 
monument consisting of a slab about 
16 ft in length by 10 ft. in breadth, 
supported in a slanting position by 
6 upright stones, forming a kistvaen. 
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or stone cbest, and raised upon a 
tunulus. Another block has fallen 
within, so that a person can enter 
the enclosure, which is now used as 
a tool-house by the neighbouring 
cottagers. The height from the 
ground to the upper point of the 
table-stone, near which is a small 
circular hole, is about 16 ft At 
the base of one of the upright stones 
is a square aperture, from which the 
stone appears to have been cut to 
from an entrance. The Trevethy 
Stone, if considered as a cromlech, is 
tlie largest memorial of the kind ex- 
isting m Cornwall, and derives ad- 
ditional interest from its elevated 
position, which commands the coun- 
try for many miles. A short distance 
W. of it the railway crosses the foot of 
a down, which was formerly covered 
with blocks of snow-white quartz, 
and of which many still remain. 

Caletha Bock, in the bed of a stream, 
^ m. below Drains Bridge (on the 
road to the Jamaica Inn), originating 
a small but pleasing cascade. 

The Caradon Copper Mines, at pre- 
sent yielding a considerable return. 
They are excavated in solid granite, 
and situated at the foot of Caradon 
HUl (alt. 1208 ft), which should be 
ascended for the view. From these 
mines a branch of the railway climbs a 
steep hill to the moor. At the summit 
is Hxjbel Oonomena, and at a short dis- 
tance beyond it, by the side of the 
railway, the ruin of a cottage. From 
this spot you will strike over the 
moor to the 1. for about a hundred 
yards to 

The JIurlers, formerly three large 
Druidical circles, placed side ^ by 
side, with their centres in a^ line, 
and named io accordance with a 
tradition that they were once men 
who, amusing themselves by hurling 
on the sabbath, were transformed into 
stone. Hals, a writer on Cornish 
antiquities, adverting to this legend, 
quaintly remarks, '* Did but the ball 
which these hurlers used when flesh 
and blood appear directly over them 



immoveably pendent in the air, one 
might be apt to credit some Kttle of 
the tale ; but as the case is, I can 
scarcely help thinking but the pre- 
sent stones were always stones, and 
will to the world's end continue so, 
unless they will be at the pains to 
pulverize them." It is to be re-^ 
gretted that the possibility of their 
conversion has been fully demon- 
strated, and that many of these un- 
fortunate hurlers have been long 
since reduced to their original dust, 
or been cut in twain or embowelled 
to serve the purpose of the farmer. 
One circle is destroyed with the ex- 
ception of two of the stones, and the 
others are very imperfect, i m. be- 
yond the ruined cottage at which the 
traveller turned aside, the railroad 
ends at a granite-quarry excavated in 
a hill bristling with rocks, from the 
midst of which rises that wonder of 
the moors — the 

Cheesewrmg, This remarkable ob* 
ject consists of tabular blocks of gra- 
nite heaped one upon the other after 
the manner of cheeses to the height of 
24 ft., but has probably acquired its 
name from its supposed resemblance 
to the press employed in the prepar- 
ation of cider, in squeezing out the 
liquor from the cheese or pounded 
apples. It derives its extraordi- 
nary appearance from the circum- 
stance of the stones at the base 
being only half the size of those 
they support, which are 10 and 12 ft. 
in diameter. Hence the shape of 
the pile is that of a huge fungus, 
with a stalk so slenderly proportioned 
for the weiffht of the head, that the 
spectator will find it hard to divest 
himself of the idea of its instability. 
Borlase was of opinion that this won- 
derful rock had been worshipped as 
an idol by the Druids; and it is 
certainly well calculated to impress 
the fancies of untutored men, and 
in early times must, indeed, have been 
a striking object, when encompassed 
by a pathless moor, most desolate and 
lonely. A few years ago it was un« 
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fortunately discovered that the granite 
which formed the substance of this 
hill was of a superior quality ; a 
railway was conducted to the spot, 
buildings were erected, and the de- 
structive quarry man is now at work 
within a few feet of the Cheese wrinff 
itself. By a lease recently granted 
by the Duchy, bounds have been set 
to the quarry, in order that this far- 
famed curiosity should escape the 
l^neral havoc ; but the ground about 
It is covered with rubbish, and the 
neighbouring rocks, which add so 
much to the eflFect of the scene, are 
daily diminishing in their numbers. 
The eminence commands an imposing 
prospect. N. and S. two seas form 
the horizon, and N.W. Brown Willy 
lifts his head, and offers a land- 
mark to those wishing to proceed to 
the Jamaica Inn. On a clear day 
you may fee from Hartland to 
Plymouth, and both Dartmoor and 
Exmoor enter into the view. About 
the middle of the last century a rock 
near the Cheesewring was the retreat 
of a very singular character — one 
Daniel Gunib — who, locally known 
as the Mountain Philosopher, was 
born of poor parents in the parish of 
Lezant, and brought up as a stone- 
cutter. As a mere boy he showed 
a fondness for books, and at a more 
advanced age directed his studies to 
mathematics and astronomy, and was 
oftener seen mapping the stars upon 
the granite than labouring at his 
vocation. He abandoned all idea 
of making a fortune by stone-cutting, 
and taxed his ingenuity for the re- 
duction of his expenses, which pressed 
sorely on his time to the exclusion 
of his favourite pursuit. With this 
object he searched upon the moor 
for a rock which might be con- 
verted into a house, and, finding a 
mass of granite in the vicinity of the 
Cheesewring well adapted to his 
purpose, he excavated the ground 
beneath it, and formed a rude dwell- 
ing, in which, with his wife and 
family, he lived rent and tax-free 



for many years. As a result of his 
studies,, he left the slab, which had 
served him for a roof, scored vrith 
diagrams illustrative of some of the 
most difficult problems of Euclid. 
His cavern, situated near the foot of 
the hill, was long preserved from 
destruction as Gumb*s Bocks. The 
roof had fallen, but the ** bedroom," 
bearing the date 1735, and the stone 
firom which the philosopher was ac- 
customed to star-gaze, were pointed 
out. Unfortunately they have now 
altogether disappeared before the 
march of those barbarians knowu as 
quarry men. 

Several rocky tors are situated in 
this neighbourhood. Sharpitor^ or 
Sharp Point Tor (1200 ft.), rises in 
a beautiful cone immediately N. of 
the Cheesewring, and bears upon 
its western slope the remains of 
those ancient enclosures called hut 
circles^ and lines of stones. 

Kilmarth (1277 ft.), directly N, 
by W. of Sharpitor, and the grandest 
of the group, stretches E. and W. 
in a rid^e which is nearly precipi- 
tous on Its N. fiank. The granite 
heaped upon this hill presents the 
most fantastic forms, and the soli- 
tude of the spot is as yet undis- 
turbed. A pile of rocks, starting 
upward from the crest and W. of the 
summit, presents the appearance of 
a leaning tower, the upper surface 
outlying the base. 2 other hills, 
rising N. of Kilmarth, will strike the 
attention by the grandeur of their 
irregular outline. These are Hawk's 
Tor (the easternmost) and Trewartha 
Tor (1050 ft.). Some hid circles, re- 
mains of avenues, lines of stones, and 
vestiges of ancient stream-works, 
may be found between Kilmarth and 
the Jamaica inn. 

Those who are fond of wild scenery 
will derive much pleasure from a 
walk from Liskeard, by the Jamaica 
inn and Brown Willy, to Camelford, 
from which they can visit Tintagel, 
on the N. coast (Rte. 18). 

The Ch. of St. Neot, about 4 m. 
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N'.W. of Liskeard, has been long 
celebrated for its windows, in each 
of which is represented a legend. 
They were constructed at differ- 
ent periods between 1200 and 1532, 
and restored in 1829 by the Rev. 
R. G. Grylls, the patron of the 
living, after exposure to neglect and 
spoliation for 300 years. The work 
has been executed with care and skill 
at a great expense; and these windows 
now present a very perfect and beau- 
tiful specimen of mediaeval art. They 
are known as the St. George's, the 
St Neot's, the Young Woman's, the 
Wives', the Harris, the Callaway e, 
the Tubbe, the Chancel, the Crea- 
tion, the Noah, the Borlase, the 
Mutton, the Redemption, the Acts, 
and the Armorial. In the St. 
George's are depicted the surprising 
adventures of our patron saint, viz. : — 
fighting the Gauls — killing the dra- 
gon — receiving his arms from the 
Virgin — taken prisoner by the Gauls 
— restored to life by the Virgin — 
ridden over by the king's son — torn to 
pieces with iron rakes— boiled in lead 
—dragged by wild horses— and, fi- 
nally, beheaded. In the window of St. 
Neot's we find incidents of a less stir- 
ring but as marvellous a description, 
for the legend of St. Neot is one of the 
most fiinciful in the whole calendar of 
saints. This wonderful old monk is 
said by some to have been the bro- 
ther of King Alfred, and by others 
a poor shepherd, who first distin- 
g^uished himself by impounding in a 
ring of moor-stone some obstinate 
crows which he had been set to scare 
from a corn-field. This remarkable 
feat at once brought him into notice, 
and to establish his fame he retired 
from the world and built a monas- 
tery. Here he fully confirmed the 
expectations which he had raised. 
He showed himself learned and vir- 
tuous, and a belief soon spread that 
he was specially favoured by Heaven 
and invested with a strange power 
over man and beast Many are the 
wild tales of his miraculous perform- 



ances — one is of his ** holy well," 
which an angel stocked with fish as 
food for St. Neot, but on condition 
that he took but one for his daily 
meal. The stock consisted but of 
two, but of two for ever, like a guinea 
in a fairy purse. It happened, how- 
ever, that the saint fell sick and 
became dainty in his appetite ; and 
his servant, in his eagerness to please 
his master, cooked the two, boiling 
the one and broiling the other. 
Great was the consternation of our 
holy man, whom for a moment the 
sight had completely overwhelmed ; 
but, recovering his presence of mind, 
he ordered the fish to be thrown 
back into the spring, and falling on 
his knees most humbly sought for- 
giveness. Such piety was not to be 
unrewarded. The servant returned, 
declaring that the fish were alive 
and sporting in the water, and when 
the proper meal had been prepared, 
the saint on tasting it was instantly 
restored to health. At another time 
St. Neot was praying in this well, 
when a hunted deer sought protec- 
tion by his side. On the arrival of 
the dogs the saint reproved them, 
and, behold ! they crouched at his 
feet, whilst the huntsman, affected 
by the miracle, renounced the world 
and hung up his bugle-horn in the 
cloister. Again, the oxen belonging 
to the monastery had been stolen, 
and wild deer had come of their own 
accord to replace them. When the 
thieves beheld St. Neot ploughing 
with his st&gs they were conscience- 
stricken and returned what they had 
stolen. Such storied as these are re- 
presented on the window, and many 
more may be gathered from the 
country-people, who affirm that the 
ch. was built by night, and the mate- 
rials brought together by teams of 
deer. They also show in the church- 
yard the stone on which the saint 
was in the habit of standing to throw 
the key into the keyhole, which had 
been accidentally placed too high. 
The Young Woman's window dates 
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from 1529, and was the gift of the 
Tillage maidens. It contains the 
figures of St. Patrick, St Clara, St. 
Mancos, and St. Brechan—the last a 
Welsh king, whose 24 sons were all 
missionaries in Cornwall. In other 
windows are represented various sub- 
jects from the Old Testament, and 
in one the 9 grades of the angelic 
hierarchy. They have all been fully 
describea by the vicar, the Rev. H. 
Gryllfi, in his • Descriptive Sketch of 
the Windows of St. Neot's,* pub. by 
Parker in ISM. The present ch. is 
of Perp. architecture, dating from 
the reign of Edw. IV., 1480. In a 
former building had been deposited 
the remains of St. Neot, which in 
974 were carried away by the found- 
ers of Eynesbury Abbey, in Hunting- 
donshire. An arm, however, was 
left behind, and this was long pre- 
served in a stone casket, which may 
still be seen in the chancel. Above 
it is an inscription supposed to have 
been written about the time of the 
Reformation. The burial-ground con- 
tains the tomb of one I^bins, who 
bequeathed a sum of money to the 
poor of this parish on a condition re- 
corded on the stone : — 

**If thU stone be not kept in repair, 
ITie legacy devolves unto the heir." 

About 2 m. W. of St. Neot, in the 
parish of Warlegffan, is Trevedoe tin 
stream-workf which is worth seeing, 
and noticed at p. 150. Between Lis- 
keard and Lostwithiel the botanist 
may observe, on heathery ground, 
Vioia lactea, the cream-coloured violet, 
a rare plant, also found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tunbridge Wells, and 
fond of the pure air of the hills. 

To proceed again on our route :— 

SJ- Middle Taphouse, 1. Broadoak 
or Bradock Down, scene of the defeat 
of the Parliamentary troops by the 
Royalists under Hopton, 1643. 2 ra. 
S. Bury Down, crowned by a circular 
entrenchment. 

i rt. Castle Largin, an old camp in 
a wood above the Fowey. 



f Western Taphouse ^ on the bleak 
height of Five Barrow Hill. 

4^ Lostwithiel (/ftn : the Royal Tal- 
bot), situated upon the river Foweyt 
in a romantic position. It is fimci- 
fully said to be lost vithin the hill; bat 
the name is a corruption of Lest- 
withielf signifying the lofty palace. 
In the Ch,, a building of tiie 14th 
centy., the Roundhead troopers under 
Essex stabled their horses. The 
structure has an E. Eng. tower, a 
Dee. octagonal lantern and spire, 
a fine E. window, and an old font 
ornamented with a strange medley 
of devices. Here is the 8t<mnary 
Prison for the county, and in the ad- 
joining Shire-hall, which was built 
about 1272 by Edmund Earl of 
Cornwall, the original Stannary Courts 
In the neighbourhood an iron-lode, 
contained in a cross-course, is exten- 
sively worked in Restormel Mine, 
which the Queen entered when she 
visited Cornwall. The trout of Lost- 
withiel are considered very excellent* 

The ivy-mantled ruin of Restormel 
Castle crowns the rt. bank of th^ 
river, 1 m. N. This building was 
originally one of the palaces of Ae 
Norman Earls of Cornwall, and 
doubtless gave name to the town. 
It is described by Leland as " un- 
roofed and sore defaced" in the time 
of Henry VIII., and appears to have 
been a ruin in the days of- Eliz. 
"The whole castle," says Norden, 
writing in that reign, " be^nneth to 
moume, and to wringe out hard 
stones for teares; that she that was 
embraced, visited, and delighted with 
great princes, is now desolate, for- 
saken, and forlome." Restormel 
was, however, garrisoned in the civil 
war by the Parliament, and taken 
by Sir Richard Grenville, Aug. 21st, 
1644. It is beautifully situated, 
overlooking the wooded valley of the 
Fowey, its huge circular keep being 
encompassed by a deep moat now 
filled with briers. At the foot of 
the hill stands Restormel House, seat 
ofC. B. Sawle, Esq. 
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Lanhydrock House (T. J, Agar Ro- 
bartes, Esq., M.P.), 24 m. N.W., is 
a granite edifice, pcurtly in its ancient 
condition, and was formerly the seat 
of the Robartes, Barons Truro and 
Earls of Radnor, but now belongs to 
the Hon. Mrs. Agar, and is occupied 
by her son, Mr. Robartes. The N. 
and S. wings bear date, respectively, 
1G36, 1642; the gateway 1651. The 
house is approached by an avenue 
planted in 1642, and contains a gal- 
lery 116 ft. in length, the ceiling of 
which is adorned by a rude stucco 
relief of the Creation. Lanhydrock 
was garrisoned for the Parliament in 
the civil war, and surrendered in 
1644 to the king, who bestowed it on 
his general Sir Richard Grenville, 
but the Parliament restored it to its 
original owner. Close to the house 
is the ch., in which are monuments 
to the Earls of Radnor, and in the 
churchyard a granite cross. 

Bocmnoc (the residence of the Hon. 
G. M. Fortescue), 4 m. E., was pur- 
chased by Governor Pitt, the grand- 
fiither of the great EaH of Chatham, 
who was bom here Nov. 1708. It is 
now the property of Lady Grenville, 
whose seat is the beautiful Dropmore, 
near Maidenhead. In the mansion 
are some good paintings by Kneller, 
Lely, and Reynolds, and a bust of 
Lord Chatham ; in the park an obe- 
lisk, erected in 1776, to the memory 
of Sir Richard Lyttleton. It stands 
in an entrenchment which is supposed 
to have been thrown up in 1644, when 
the king made Boconnoc head-quar- 
ters after the capitulation of the army 
of the Earl of Essex at Fowey . The 
grounds of Boconnoc are generally 
considered the finest in the county. 
The lawn consists of 100 acres, and 
the woods stretch fkr over hill and 
valley, watered by tributaries to the 
little river Xerrm. A carriage-road, 
6 m. long, runs through them. 

The valley of the Fowey between 
Lostwithiel and the coast is remark- 
able for some of the most delightAil 
scenery in Cornwall. To view it to 



advantage the traveller should take a 
boat and descend the stream. In 2^ 
m. the banks suddenly open out, ana 
the glassy reaches of an estuary are 
beheld winding towards the sea. The 
most notable points are the Ch. of St. 
Winnow, and the romantic inlets 
flowing to Lerrin and St. Cadoc. 
The distance to Fowey is about 7 m. 
Proceeding on our route from Lost- 
withiel : — • 

IJ 1. Pelyn House, seat of the 
Kendall family. 

^ rt. the fine tower of Lanlivery 
Ch. N. of it are the rugged hills of 
Med Moor and (3^ m.) HelmSn Tor 
(p. 214). 

2 St Blazey {Inn: the Packhorse)^ 
This town is named after St. Blaise, 
the patron of woolcombers, who was 
bishop of Sebaste in Armenia, but 
has the honour of a place in the 
Church of England calendar. He is 
said to have landed at Par (3rd centy.) 
on a visit to England, and to have 
been subsequently tortured with iron 
combs, and martyred, during the 
persecution of the Christians by the 
Roman emperor Licinius, a.d. 316. 
His memory is to this day perpetu- 
ated at St. Blazey, and in die manu- 
facturing districts in the N. of Eng- 
land, by a festival on the 3rd of Feb. 
The effigy of this bishop, and also 
the tomb of a Saxon chieftain, may 
be seen in the ch. Close to the town 
is Prideaux, the seat of Sir Colmau 
Rashleigh, Bart., an ancient quadrsm-* 
gular mansion with stairs of granite ; 
and, on a height adjoining it, the re- 
mains of an earthwork known as Prt- 
deaux Warren, 

There is much that is interesting 
within reach of St. Blazey and its 
neighbour St Austell. There are the 
important copper-mines oiFbrcey Ci<n* 
sols and Par Consols, the great tin-mine 
of Charles Town, the open mine of Car- 
claze, the china-clay works, the tin 
streani'toorks near Luxulian, the ro- 
mantic Valley of Carmeirs, the Trejfry 
Viaduct, and the busy ports of Par and 
Charles Toum; and at greater distances, 
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Foicey, Restormel Castle, fferubctrroWf 
Roche RockSj and the pictoresqae fish- 
ing-towns of Mevagissey and Gorran 
Haven, 

The valley of Carmeirs (or Cairn- 
mens) is more especially the ** sight " 
of St Blazey. It is a rich scene of 
wood and rock leading towards Lux- 
nlian, and deriying its name from the 
granite tor which rises above the 
town. At a distance of about 2 m. it 
is spanned by 

The Treffry Viaduct^ a magnificent 
granite structure, erected at the sole 
cost of the late Mr. Treffry, of Phice 
House, Fowey. It is elevated more 
than 100 ft, and carries a railway— 
another work begun by ftfr. Treffiy, 
and which he had contemplated ex- 
tending to the N. coast— and a stream 
for mining purposes across the valley, 
the latter flowing in a passage below 
the roadway. 

Another object of some interest may 
be found close to the town, near the 
turnpike. This is a monumental stone 
of the Brito- Roman time. It is about 
7 ft. in height, and remarkable for 
being inscribed on both sides. On 
the heathery ground in the vicinity 
of the town Betvla ainus (alder) grows 
in profusion. 

ITie Fowey Consolidated Mirier are 
situated on high ground, about 1 m. 
towards Lostwithiet and command 
a panoramic view. They form one 
of the most important groups of the 
Cornish copper-mines, and are worked 
with all the latest improvements. 
Here is the celebrated Austen's engine, 
a veritable Cornish giant raising 
from a depth equal to '* the Monu- 
ment 8 times piled on itself" in every 
minute Uiat flies, more than 38,000 
gallons of water ; and here, also, is a 
manrmachine, by which the miner is 
carried up and down the shaft with 
ease and rapidity. The works of this 
mine— as well as those of the Par 
Consols — are conducted on the largest 
scale, and may well be selected for 
examination. 

Luxtdian, N. of St Blaxey^poMefses 



an ancient ch., which has a Gothic 
porch and handsome ceiling, but is 
principally known as the depository of 
the Stannary records during the civil 
war. The moors in the neighboui^* 
hood are wild and rocky, and contain 
some of the most important of the 
tin stream- works. A walk over these 
hills will introduce the stranger to 
scenery characteristic of the Cornish 
highlands. He may visit the Whis- 
pering Stone, 1 m. N., on the estate of 
Tre^arden, and there hear, as by 
magic, a gentle whisper breathed on 
the opposite side of the valley; and 
he may extend the excursion to the 
granite rocks of ffelmen, a bold cam, 
rising from Red Moor, about 2 m. 
further N., and there search out the 
logan-stone on its southern slope, 
and enjoy on its crest a view stretch- 
ing from sea to sea. 

At Par, S. of St Blazey, an active 
pilchard-fishery is pursued, and a 
great quantity of ore, china-stone, and 
chinarclay shipped to Swansea and 
the potteries. This was Mr. Trefiry's 
harbour, and it is mainly formed by 
one of those great works which will 
immortalise his name — a breakwater, 
450 ft in length, constructed entirely 
at his expense.. Par is known for its 
quarries of rwhite < granite, a very 
beautiful material, of which the light- 
house and beacon on Plymouth break- 
water were built; and also for its 
group of copper-mines, now worked 
as one under the title of Par Consols, 
The condition of this concern is at 
present very flourishing, and mainly 
to be attributed to the enterprise of 
the late Mr. Treffiy, who was one of 
the principal proprietors. The country 
in which the mine is excavated is 
slate, and the engine a very colossus 
in size and power. 

5 St.AusteU {Tnns: White Hart; 
Globe). I This town, named, it is 
said, from St Austol, a hermit has 
a place in history as captured by 
Charles I. in 1644. The CA. is a large 
Perp. building, with a fine tower, an 
£. £ng. chancel, and 3 cradle roofs. 
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It contains an ancient font and much 
£inciful sculpture. The ladder, spear, 
nails, and hammer, implements and 
emblems of the crucifixion, but which 
pass with the vulgar for miners' tools, 
are represented on the walls and seats, 
and over the S. porch is an inscrip- 
tion which has proved a sore puzzle 
to antiquaries, but is generally deci- 
phered as the Cornish words Ry-du, 
Give to God. The figures on the 
tower represent God the Father sup- 
porting the crucified Saviour, and Jo- 
seph and Mary, and the 12 apostles. 
With Probus, says »The Civil En- 
gineer,' this ch. divides the honours 
of the extreme west, and it is particu- 
larly noted for its groups of niches, 
and the small elaborate decorations 
of its belfry-story and parapet 

A flat stone in the pavement near 
the market-house is known as the 
Menegew or Menrgu Stone j and is a 
relic of antiquity for which the inha- 
bitants entertain a feeling of respect ; 
but it is a mooted question what pur- 
pose it originally served. It seems 
the most probable conjecture that it 
once formed a boundary-ms^rk of the 
manor, as there is a custom that im- 
pounded cattle should be brought to 
the Men-gu Stone, and publicly ex- 
posed before they can be legally sold. 
Proclamations are read n-om it at 
this day, and there is a tradition 
that an unfortunate witch was once 
burnt upon it 1^ m. S. of the town 
is Penrice, Sir J. S. Graves Sawle, 
Bart, and near Mevagissey, at a dis- 
tance of 5 m., ffeligan, the seat of 
J. H. Tremayne, Esq. St Austell 
has a Literary Institution, in union 
with the Society of Arts in London. 

There are many interesting points 
in the neighbourhood, some of which 
have been already enumerated at 
St Blazey (p. 213). To continue 
their description, there is — 

Charles Tovon, one of the largest tin- 
mines in the county. The name also 
attaches to Polmear, the port of St 
Austell, 2 m. distant 

Pentium^ 4 m. S,, formerly known 



for its stream-works, which in some 
places have been carried on at a depth 
of 50 ft. below the level of the sea. 
In the tin-bed were found the roots 
and stumps of oak-trees in their na- 
tural position, showing clearly that a 
considerable change in the relative 
level of land and water must have 
here occurred. Pentuan also gives its 
name to an excellent building-stone 
quarried in a fine-grained el van, com- 
posed of felspar, quartz, and crystals 
of mica, and remarkable for contain- 
ing fragments of the slate-rock which 
it traverses. There is a harbour here 
connected with St. Austell by a rail- 
way. 

A small chapel, or baptistery, at 
Menacuddle (j^ m. on the road to Car- 
claze), enclosing a well which is said 
to possess very extraordinary vir- 
tues; and, in its vicinity, a small 
waterfall in a wood. Another old bap- 
tistery, like this of Menacuddle, may 
be found at Towan, between Penrioe 
and Pentuan. 

Carclaze^ however, is the greatest 
curiosity — an immense tin-quarry, 
which, fh>m time immemorial, has 
been worked open to the day. The 
stranger will nnd it by proceeding 
along the road to Lostvrithiel as far as 
the Mount Charles public-house, about 
1 m., and by then taking a road on 
the 1. to the china-clay works. From 
these works a shed may be seen to the 
N.E. This is the mark for Carclaze, 
which is at the summit of a solitary 
moor (alt 665 ft) commanding a fine 
prospect along the coast 

The view of the mine is truly 
astonishing. The traveller suddenly 
discovers an enormous excavation, 
about 1 m. in circumference, and 
more than 130 ft. in depth, containing 
streams and stampine-mills, and a 
number of miners and labourers em- 
ployed in extracting and dressing the 
ore. But the circumstance which ren- 
ders Carclaze (the grey rock) so emi- 
nently imposing is the whiteness of 
the cliffs, as contrasting with the 
brown sur&ce of the moor and the 
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black coast in its vicinity. Itreqmres, 
indeed, no great stretch of the imagi- 
nation to femcy Carclaze a work of 
enchantment, and a chasm which has 
been opened by some potent magician 
in a mountain of silver. The country 
here consisting of a disintegrated 
schorlaceous granite, of the connst^ 
ence of mortar, the mine has been 
necessarily worked open to the day, 
but at a certain depth the granite 
becomes more com^t, and allows 
of tnining. The white sides of the 
quarry are marked by black strings 
of schorl, oxide of tin, and quartz, 
which, unconnected with any lode, 
but filling the joints of the granite, 
appear to separate the cli& into 
rectangular divisions. The ancient 
and present condition of the granite 
is a curious consideration. The 
material was once a solid rock, 
traversed by cracks, in which hard 
crystalline substances were gradually 
deposited. By the decomposition of 
the felspar the ancient rock has been 
reduced to a pasty consistence, and 
has crumbled to pieces, while the 
ori^nal fissures have been filled with 
Eiineral matter, which stands out in 
prominent relief. 

2 m. N. of Carclaze, on the E. fiank 
of Hensbarrow, is Beam Mine, which, 
like Carclaze, was originally quar- 
ried, but is now mined. 

Before the stranger leaves this 
neighbourhood he should visit the 
China-clay toorks. The granite which 
he has seen in Carclaze is locally 
known as soft growan, and abounds 
in the parishes of St Stephen in 
Brannel, St. Dennis, and St Austell. 
It often contains talc in the place of 
mica, and is characterised by the par- 
tial decomposition of the felspar. In 
some localities this growan is toleraby 
firm, when it resembles the Chinese 
kaolin, and, quarried under the name 
of china-stone, is extensively em- 
ployed in the potteries. This is 
ready for the market when cut into 
blocks of a size convenient for trans- 
port ; but the softer material, which 



is dug out of pits and called china^ 
clay, or porcelain-earth, requires a 
more elaborate preparation, for the 
purpose of separating the quartz, 
schorl, or mica from the finer particles 
of the decomposed felspar. This clay 
is dug up in stopes, or layers, which 
resemble a flight of irregular stairs. 
A heap of it is then placed upon an 
inclined platform, under a small 
fell of water, and repeatedly stirred 
with a piggle and shovel, by which 
means the whole is gradually carried 
down by the water in a state of sus- 
pension. The heavy and useless 
parts collect in a trench below the 
platform, while the china-clay, car- 
ried forward through a series of 
catchpits, or tanks, in which the 
grosser particles are deposited, is 
ultimately accumulated in larger 
pits, called ponds, from which ^e 
clear supernatant water is from time 
to time withdrawn. As soon as 
these ponds are filled with clay, 
they are drained, and the porce- 
lain earth is removed to the pans, in 
which it remains undisturbed until 
sufEiciently consolidated to be cut 
into oblonff masses. These are carried 
to a rooft^ building, through which 
the air can freely pass, and dried 
completely for the market. When 
dry they are scraped perfectly clean^ 
packed in casks, and carried to one 
of the adjacent ports to be shipped 
for the potteries. Such, until re- 
cently, was the universal mode of 
preparing the clay ; but the process is 
now accelerated by 2 important im- 
provements. These are — the constmc- 
tioil of the cisterns as filters, and the 
introduction of a machine by which 
2 tons of the earth can be dried in 5 
minutes. By these means a saving 
of time, estimated at 4 months, is 
eflfected. China-clay is used in bleach- 
ing paper and calico, as well as in 
the manufecture of china and the 
finer kinds of earthenware. It was 
first found in Cornwall in 1768, by 
W. Cookworthy, a quaker of Ply- 
mouth, and at the present day is ex- 
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ported to an annual amount of about 
80,000 tons, valued at 240,000/. 

Upon St. Austell Down is an up- 
right block of granite called the 
Giant's Staff, or Lotigstone, to which 
the following legend attaches. A 
giant, travelling one night over these 
hills, was overtaken by a storm which 
blew off his hat. He immediately 
pursued it, but, being- impeded by 
a staff which he carried in his 
hand, he thrust this into the ground 
until his hat could be secured. After 
wandering, however, for some time 
in the dark without being able to 
find his hat, he gave over the pursuit 
and returned for his staff; but this, 
also he was unable to discover, and 
both were irrecoverably lost. In the 
morning, when the giant was gone, 
his hat and staff w^re both found by 
the country-people about a mile asun- 
der. The hat was found on White- 
house Down, and bore some resem- 
blance to a mill-stone, and continued 
in its place till the autumn of 1 798, 
when, some soldiers having encamped 
around it, they fancied, it is said, as 
it was a wet season, that this giant's 
hat was the cause of the rain, and 
therefore rolled it over the cliff. The 
staff, or Longstone^ was discovered in 
the position in which it remains ; it 
is about 12 feet high, and, tapering 
towards the top, is said to have been 
so fashioned by the giant that he 
might grasp it with ease. 

The Moche Rocks (p. 152) are 4^ 
m., and Hensharrow about 4 m., N. of 
St Austell. The summit of Hens- 
barrow is 1034 ft. above the level of 
the sea, and therefore commands a 
view which will well reward you for 
its asc«nt. 

Meoagissey, {Inn: the Ship.) This 
fishing-town, 5 m. S. of St. Austell, 
and noted for dirt and pilchards, de- 
rives its name from two saints, St. 
Mevie and St. Issey. It is situated in 
a hilly district upon the shore of a 
beautiful bay, which, bounded on the 
N. by the Black Head (alt. 153 ft.), 
on the S. by Chapel Point, commands 

[Dev. ^ Corn.'] 



a view of the coast as far as the Same 
Head. The harbour is capacious, 
with a depth of 18 fr. within the pier 
at high-water spring tides, and of 12 
during the neaps. There has long 
existed a jealousy between the fisher- 
men of this place and their neigh- 
bours of Oorran Haven, a village 3 
m. S. Mevagissey Ch. has lost its 
tower, and the men of Gorran affirm 
that the inhabitants sold their bells 
to pay the cost of pulling down the 
tower; a joke which in Mevagissey 
is retorted by asking, " Who cut up 
their own seine ?" This is in allusion 
to a story that some years ago the 
fishermen of Gorran and Mevagissey, 
having enclosed a shoal of pilchards 
in their respective seines, anchored 
the nets for the night and returned 
home, when the Gorran men went 
out a little before daylight and de- 
stroyed, as they thought, the net be- 
longing to their rivals ; but the tide 
had drifted and altered the relative 
position of the two seines, so that 
they had, indeed, cut their own to 
pieces. There are several old monu- 
ments in the ch. In 1849 Meva- 
gissey was so severely visited by the 
cholera, that the &shermen, with 
their families, embarked in their 
boats and sought safety in Fowey 
Haven. One good resulted — a tho- 
rough cleansing of the town ; the 
inhabitants encamping on the neigh- 
bouring fields while the necessary 
operations were being effected. A 
delightful road runs near the cliffs 
fh)m Mevagissey to 

Portmellin (i. e. yellow port), a fish- 
ing-cove distant about 1 m. S. Here 
are remains of a double entrench- 
ment, and a mound called Castle Hill ; 
and in the neighbourhood a farm- 
house, once part of a splendid man- 
sion, which belonged to an old Cornish 
fiimily named Bo<mgan. A rock on the 
coast near Chapel Point (the S. horn 
of Mevagissey Bay) sdll bears the 
name. It is called BodrigarCs Leap, 
from a tradition that Sir Henry Bod- 
rigan, having been convicted of trea- 
h 
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son in the reign of Henry VII., here 
sprang down the cliff when flying 
from his neighbours Edgcumbe and 
Trevanion, who were endeavouring 
to capture him. He is said to have 
been so little injured by the fall as to 
have gained a vessel sailing near the 
shore, and to have escaped into 
France. The mansion of the Treva- 
nions once stood in the parish of St 
Michael Carhayes, N.W. of the 
Dodman Head. A Gothic build- 
ing, by the architect of Bucking- 
ham Palace, now occupies the rite, 
and the only thing to interest the 
antiquary in the present Castie of 
Carhayes is a stone sculptured with 
the royal arms (it is supposed in the 
reijzn of one of the Edwards), which 
is fixed on the wall of the entrance 
gallery. The parish ch. is hung 
with the rusty helmets, swords, and 
gauntlets of the old family of Treva- 
nion, including a sword wielded by 
Sir Hugh Trevauion in the battle of 
Bos worth Field. 

Gorran is 2 m. irom Mevagissey. 
The tower of the church dates from 
1606, and the body of the building 
contains a monument to Richard 
Edgcumbe of Bodrigan, 1656. 

The Dodman or Deadma% W. of 
Gorran, is one of the secondary pro- 
montories of our southern coast. It 
is, however, associated with a first- 
rate headland in the Cornish pro- 
verb, ** When Rame Head and Dod- 
man meet" It is a wild and remote 
point, 379 ft. above the sea. 

The clifls of Veryan Bay, W. of the 
Dodman, afford an excellent section 
of various grauwacke rocks, asso- 
ciated with trap and conglomerates, 
as the coast-line cuts the strike of the 
beds, which is S.W. 

Proceeding from St Austell to- 
wards Truro ^ 

1 Here to the 1. is the ancient tin- 
mine of Folgooth (the old pool), a most 
extensive excavation. It contains no 
less than 50 shafts, and a single lode 
has been worked the full length of a 
mile. 17,000/., however, were ex- 



pended before the speculation yielded 
any return, when the profits are said 
to have averaged 1500/. a month. 
The lodes of Folgooth are remarkable 
for intersecting each other in a very 
uncommon manner. In ^ tin-mine 
of ffewasy W. of Polgooth, specimens 
of gold, and some remains of the 
furnaces of the Jews, who formerly 
worked the Ikiine, have been disco- 
vered. 

rt St, Mewan, and beyond it St, 
Meu:an*8 Beacon, S85 ft. above the 
sea, a hill bristling with greenstone 
rocks. The tower of St. MewarCs Ch. 
is wanting in the usual ornament of 
pinnacles, a defect accounted for by 
a legend which attributes their re- 
moval to supernatural agents, who 
never allowed them to be replaced. 

1 Teag*s Gate. 1. a road to Tre- 
gony. 2 m. along this road the tra- 
veller will have on his 1. Fencoose 
Castle, a circular entrenchment near 
St. Ewe. 

1 The old seat'of P^nctnc^, with 
its avenue. Beyond it on rt, near 
the roadside, is another ancient 
camp in the shape of a ring. 

1 Grampotmd (Grand Pont), a vil- 
lage of great antiquity, supposed to 
have been the Voliba of Ptolemy, si- 
tuated upon the river Fal, here only 
a small stream. It has been chiefly 
known in our times as a ** rotten bo- 
rough," so notorious for venality that 
it lost its right of returning 2 M. P.'s 
before the Reform Bill. In 1620 
John Hampden was first returned to 
Pari, as its member. An old chapel, 
market-house, and granite cross, are 
the only curiosities; but in the 
neighbourhood of the village there 
are no less than 6 camps on the Fal. 
One, of an irregular shape, is on 
Golden fimn, 1 m. S., on the rt. 
bank ; a second on the St. Austell 
road, \ m. N.E. ; a third on the Truro 
road, 1 m. W. ; a fourth, of a quadran- 
gular form, 1 m. N. and close to ^e 
1. bank ; a fifth, coXleA Bes^tgga Castle, 
on the same side of the river, a little 
further N. ; and a sixth, which is 
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circular, on Barrow Doum^ 1 m. W. of 
Kesugga. Grampouud is the near- 
est point on the high road to 

GiarU Tregmgle's Qmits, about 9 
m. distant. These consist of a num- 
ber of huge blocks of quartz rock, 
which lie scattered upon the coast W. 
of Penare Head (338 ft. above the 
sea). It would be passing strange 
in Cornwall if the presence of such 
striking objects were not accounted 
for by a legend. Accordingly we 
hear that giant Tregeagle — ^Sie me- 
lancholy monster who frequents Doz- 
mare Pool — hurled them to this lo- 
cality from the N. coast. On the 
shore there is a cavern called Tre- 
geagle*s Hole, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the headland an enor- 
mous mound known as 

Veryan or Cam Beacon (372 ft. in 
circumf., and 370 ft. above the sea), 
which by popular accounts is the 
burial-place of Gerennius, a king of 
Cornwall. This traditional monarch 
is said to have been here interred 
about the year 589, with his crown, 
and weapons, and Golden boat with 
silver oars ; and so in 1865, when the 
barrow was opened, the proceedings 
were watched with considerable in- 
terest But the visions of the golden 
boat were not to be realised. The 
ashes of the old king were found, 
enclosed within a rude stone chest, 
or kistvaen — but nothing more than 
ashes. When the search had been 
completed these relics were replaced, 
and the excavation in the barrow 
again filled in. 

The name of Gerennius is still pre- 
served in that of the village of Gerrans 
(8 m, from Tregony), where an earth- 
work called Dingerein, N. of the ch., 
and communicating with the shore by 
an underground passage termed the 
Mermaid's Hole, is pointed out as the 
remains of his palace. The peninsula 
W. of Gerrans is called Eosekmd, from 
Eglos Bos, the Furze Ch. — an old 
name for the parish of Philleigh. 

You may find upon the shore on 
the eastern side of Gerrans Bay a 



remarkably fine example of a raised 
beach, composed of pebbles c^nented 
together by oxide of iron ; and in 
Cuby Ch. at Tregony, 2^ m. from 
Grampound, an interesting old font. 
In this village also are some trifling 
remains of a castle which is said to 
have been built by Henry de Pome- 
roy when Richard I. was in the Holy 
Land. Trewarthenick, belonging to 
the Cornish family of Gregor, is a 
handsome seat on the neighbouring 
hills. 

3 m. W. of Tregony is Buan 
Lanihome, of which Whitaker the art" 
tiquary was for 30 years rector, his 
remains being interred in it ; and 5 
m. S.W. Lamorran, with a ch. and 
ivied tower of a priory, washed by 
the waters of Lamorran Creek, and 
opposite the ch. an ancient granite 
cross. 

Proceeding again by high road 
from Grampound — 

IJ Trewithen {the place of trees), 
the seatofC.H. T. Hawkins, Esq., 
nephew of its former proprietor, Sir 
Christopher Hawkins, Bart. This 
old house stands on high ground, 
and commands an extensive panora- 
ma of wild hills. It contains among 
other pictures a genuine sketch of 
Charles I. on horseback by Vandyke, 
of which there is a duplicate in Buck- 
ingham Palace. Part of this estate 
has a poetical name— the Golden 
Valley, — which, however, is not de- 
rived from the autumnal tints of the 
woods, or the treasures of a stream- 
work, but from an old Roman Catho- 
lic family. As before stated, there 
are remains of an encampment at 
Golden. 

2 Brobus, a small village, situated 
on high ground, 305 ft. above the 
level of the sea. It is well known 
for its Ch. (date about 1560), the tower 
of which is considered the most beau- 
tiful in the county, and is a very per- 
fect specimen of Late Perp. It is 
built entirely of wrought granite, and 
in every part covered with sculp- 
tured devices. The height is 126 
L 2 
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{t.f and the angles are supported by 
buttresses which, as the^ ascend, di- 
minish in size, and terminate in clus- 
ters of foliated pinnacles. There are 
also intermediate pinnacles, which 
give extreme lightness and elegance 
to the structure. The ch. is dedi- 
cated to SS. PVobus and Grace, a 
married pair, and the front of the 
gallery, constructed of panels taken 
in 1723 from the old rood-screen, 
bears the following legend, which 
has, no doubt, a reference to the 
names of these founders of the build- 
ing : — " Jesus hear us, thy people, 
and send us Grace and Good for ever." 
The 5th of July was probably dedi- 
cated to these saints, as from time 
immemorial a fair called Probus and 
Grace has been annually held here 
on the first Monday after this day, 
and the following Sunday has been 
celebrated as a feast Sunday. The 
antiquary will find two ancient 
brasses, with an inscription, in good 
preservation in the Golden Aisle. A 
font and pulpit in the Perp. style, 
and a small window near the S.W. 
door, have been lately added to the 
ch. as memorials. The family vault 
of the Hawkins's is in this ch. 

Proceeding on our course from 
Probus — to the rt is Trehane, seat 
of the Rev. William Stackhouse. 
The road traverses a ])icturesque 
valley, resembling those of Devon- 
shire, to 

2 Tresilian Bridge ^ where the en- 
trance lodge of Tregothnan (Earl of 
Falmouth) is passed on the 1. The 
scene here is pretty, and the woods 
of Pencalenick (the head place of the 
holly-trees) one of its principal orna- 
ments. Tresilian was the property of 
Justice Tresilian, and is historically 
interesting as the place where the 
struggle between Charles and his 
Pari, was brought to a close in Corn- 
wall by the surrender of the royal 
army to Fairfax, 1646. Pencalenick^ 
the seat of John Vivian, Esq., and 
Penair, of Admiral Reynolds, are both 
on the 1., of the road. Tresawsen, a 



farmhouse in the parish of Merther, 
was formerly in the possession of 
the Hals family, and for some time 
the abode of William Hals, author 
of the * Parochial History of Corn^ 
wall.' 

1^ Truro (Rte. 17). Upon enter- 
ing it, TregollSf the residence of the 
Spry family, will be observed on 
thel. 

1. Tin smelting-houses at Calenick, 

2 J rt. Killiow^ seat of William 
Daubaz, Esq. In the adjoining ch. 
of Kea are a chalice and paten which 
belonged to Card. Ren€ d'Amboise, 
and an altar-piece painted by a niece 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The mine- 
ral ochre used in the preparation of 
paint and in staining paper is pro- 
cured in the parish of Kea. 

\\ I, Kiliganoon, seat of the late 
Admiral Spry. 

^ Camon. The traveller will ob- 
serve that the valley is everywhere 
furrowed by mining operations. The 
Camon tin stream-vx)rkSf which for the 
present are abandoned, were here 
conducted on a large scale, and in a 
very spirited manner — the water 
having been actually banked from 
the works, which were carried on 
for some distance in the bed of the 
estuary. The space of ground thus 
streamed exceeded a mile in length 
by. 300 yds. in width. In this the 
tin stratum, which varied in thick- 
ness from a few inches to 12 ft., was 
found at a depth of from 40 to 50 ft 
below the surface, under accumula- 
tions of marine and river detritus, 
consisting of mud, sand, and silt. 
One of these beds contained the 
trunks of trees, and the horns and 
bones of deer ; and in the tin-ground 
grains of gold and pieces of wood-tin 
were occasionally discovered. In the 
village of Carnon are extensive works 
for the preparation of arsenic firom 
arsenical pyrites. 

The Great Adit, which, passing 
from mine to mine through the 
Redruth and Gwennap districts, is 
calculated, with its branches, to pur-* 
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sue a subterranean course of nearly 
30 m.y discharges its waters, some- 
times to the amount of 2000 cub. ft. 
in a minute, through Camon valley 
into Restronget Creek. 

i Perran Anoorthal, or Perran 
Wharf, a village romantically situ- 
ated in a deep bottom or dell, at the 
head of Eestronget Creek, which is 
here joined by the Kennal, a small 
stream rising near Cam Menelez, and 
working 39 water-wheels in its course 
of 5j m. This deli presents a de- 
lightful contrast to the rough hills in 
the neighbourhood. It is denselv 
clothed with trees, through which 
protrude the harsh features of the 
county, rugged rocks, but here 
mantled with moss and creepers. 
A large iron-foundry harmonises with 
this picturesque scene. The Ch, is 
small and ancient, and dedicated to 
St. Piran, the patron of tinners ; and 
near it gushes forth the little Well 
of St. Piran. The woods above this 
valley belong to 

Carclew, 3ie seat of Sir Charles 
Lemon, Bart., M.P. for W. Cornwall, 
distinguished as a patron of scien^ 
and president of more than one 
learned society in this county. The 
park is of great extent, full of deer, 
and quite a forest of fine timber. 
The botanist may notice, growing 
under the trees. Erica ciliaris, a heath 
confined to the extreme S. of the 
kingdom, and rare except on this 
estate. He will be delighted with 
the gardens, so richly are they 
stored with curious plants. For 
many years Sir Charles Lemon has 
cultivated a collection of exotic 
trees and shrubs, and, as the climate 
is peculiar, the result of his expe- 
riments is highly interesting. Here 
is the original Lucombe oak (Lucombe 
ivas gardener at Carclew), an acci- 
dental hybrid between the Ilex and 
the Turkey oak (a small specimen 
may be seen in Kensington Gardens). 
There are about a dozen large trees 
of this variety in the gardens at 
Carclew, besides a number of hybrids 



between other oaks. Of the genus 
pinus the most remarkable are the 
Indian, Mexican, and Californian 
specimens, and they show the nature 
of the Cornish climate, which is 
favourable to the coniferse. Loudon, 
in his Encyclopsedia, describes many 
plants Nourishing at Carclew as 
either quite irregular or in a state 
of growth not to be seen in other 
places. 

3^ ). of the road, at a distance of 
2 m., the traveller will find a cele- 
brated rock called the Tolmen, Mean- 
tol, or Holed Stone, a block of granite, 
shaped like an egg, and raised aloft 
conspicuously on a dreary hill 690 
feet above the sea. Its dimensions 
are, length 33 ft., depth 14 ft., and 
greatest breadth 18 ft., and it is 
computed to weigh about 750 tons. 
This enormous block has been re- 
^rded by some antiquaries as an 
idol of the Druids, and Borlase 
attributes its spheroidal figure to 
the handiwork of that priesthood, 
referring to the circumstance of 
its major axis pointing N. and S. 
as a proof that it was raised to 
its present position by mechanical 
means. At the present day the ele- 
ments are considered to have been 
the only agents employed in round- 
ing blocks of granite* but it is not im- 
probable that such imposing masses 
as the Tolmen were regarded in re- 
mote times with a feeling of super- 
stition, and employed by the Druids 
in their religious rites. This rock, 
which is also called the Cornish Pebble, 
is supported by the points of others, 
so that there is a hole beneath it 
through which a pei*son can crawl, 
— and to creep through such orifices 
on certain days of the year was long 
regarded as a specific for rheumatism, 
and similar maladies (p. xxvi). Hence, 
probably, the name of Tolmen, or 
the Holed Stone. "A pebble," again, 
is a technical term of the miner, who 
applies it to any mass of solid rock 
which may obstruct him when exca- 
vating such ground as disintegrated 
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granite. The upper surface of the 
Tolm^n is pitted with numerous cir- 
cular basins formed by the action of 
the weather. In the neighbourhood 
are the Mabe quarries, and fhe country 
for some distance round the Tolmdn 
is covered with surface-granite and 
roughened by cams. One of these is 
likened to the head of a man, sur- 
mounted by an old-fashioned wig, 
and a spring of water gushes from 
the summit of another. 

6i HelsUm. (Inns : the Angel ; 
the Star.) This old town is plea- 
santly situated on a hill, and above a 
pretty valley opening to the sea. 
In Domesday it is called ffenliston, 
and in other old records Hellas^ and 
the following legend attributes the 
origin of the name to a block of 
granite, which for many years lay in 
the yard of the Angel Inn, but in 
1783, when the assembly-room was 
erected, was broken up and used as 
part of the building materials. This 
stone, says the legend, was originally 
placed at the mouth of hell, from 
which it was one day carried away 
by the devil, as he issued forth in 
a frolicsome mood on an excursion 
into Cornwall. There he traversed 
the county, playing with his pebble: 
but it chanced that St. Michael (tlie 
guardian saint of Helston, and who 
figures conspicuously in the town 
arms) crossed his path; a combat 
immediately ensued, and the devil, 
being worsted, dropped the HeWs 
Stone in his flight. It is added that 
the inhabitants were spectators, and 
instituted the Furry-day in commemo- 
ration of the event. This is a festival 
which from time immemorial has 
been annually held in this town on 
the 8th of May, and has been traced 
by antiquaries to so high a source as 
the Roman Floralia. Polwhele, how- 
ever, derives the name from the 
Cornish word feur, a fair or holiday, 
and suggests that it may have been 
instituted in honour of a victory ob- 
tained over the Saxons. The day is 
still celebrated, although not with all 



the strictness of former times, when 
any person who could be detected at 
work was instantly seized, placed 
astride upon a pole, and then hurried 
to the river, when, if he did not com- 
mute his punishment by a fine, he 
was constrained to leap the stream at 
a wide place, in which he was sure to 
fidl into the water. The morning 
is ushered in by the merry -pealing 
bells, and at about 9 o'clock fiie people 
assemble at the Grammar-school and 
demand a prescriptive holiday. After 
this they collect contributions to 
defray the expense of the revels, and 
then proceed into the fields, when 
they are said to fade into the country 
(fade being an old English word for 
go). About noon they return, carry- 
ing flowers and branches, and from 
this time until dusk dance hand-in- 
hand through the streets, and in and 
out of the different houses, preceded by 
a fiddler playing an ancient air called 
the/Mrry-fwne. They also occasionally 
chant in chorus a traditional song, 
involving the history of Robin Hood, 
the King of the May. The higher 
classes of the inhabitants assist in 
these rites, and in the evening repair 
to the ball-room, where, with the 
assistance of the neighbouring fami- 
lies, they prolong the festivities to a 
late hour of the night. 

Helston is an ancient place, and 
had formerly a castle which is men- 
tioned by William of Worcester as a 
ruin in the reign of Edw. IV. The 
Bowling-green at the W. end of the 
principal street is supposed to have 
been its site. There is nothing worth 
particular notice in the town, but 
in general it is the starting-point for 
an excursion to the Lizard, and the 
neighbourhood can boast some pretty 
scenery. 

A favourite walk is to the Loe Pool 
(i m. to the head of the lake, 2 m. to 
the bar at the lower end), the largest 
sheet of water in the county. A stream 
called the Cober (from co6ra, an old 
word signifying serpentine or sinu- 
ous), rising near Cam Menelez (alt. 
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822 ft.), and flowing by Helston, 
meanders towards the sea. This 
stream, being obstructed at the shore 
by a bar of small pebbles, has spread 
over the lower part of the valley and 
formed a lake about 7 ra. in circum- 
ference. During the summer the water 
gradually filters through the barrier ; 
but in wet seasons it cannot pass off 
with a rapidity equal to its influx, and 
then it frequenUy rises 10 ft. above 
its usual level, and accumulates so as 
to stop the mills which are situated 
upon the tributary streams. When 
this occurs the corporation, according 
to an ancient custom, present the 
lord of the manor with a leathern 
purse, containing three halfpence, 
and solicit permission to open the 
bar. This being of course granted, 
the mayor of Helston engages work- 
men for the purpose, and, a small 
trench being cut in the sand, the 
l)ent-up waters rapidly enlarge it, and 
ultimately sweep the entire obstruc- 
tion into the sea. The spectacle is 
one' of the grandest that can be ima- 
gined. The rush of the emancipated 
element, the conflux of the waves 
and the contents of the lake, and the 
numerous cascades and eddies, often 
glistening with the beams of the 
moon, altogether form a scene of 
singiUar wildness and beauty, whilst 
the roar of the troubled water lends 
its aid to impress the mind of the 
beholder. The bar thus removed 
for a time is in a few days thrown 
up as before. In 1807 the Anson 
frigate was wrecked upon it, with the 
loss of Capt. Lydiard the commander, 
and many of the crew. Legendary 
lore has attributed the origin to Tre- 
geagle, the Cornish bugbear, of whom 
so many stories are told in the county. 
This person was a steward, who 
tyrannised over the poor, and ren- 
dered himself so generally unpopular 
as to acquire a title to the posthumous 
notoriety which he now enjoys. In 
relation to the Loe Bar he is reported 
to have received a certain sum of 
money from a tenant, and to have 



died before he had entered it in the 
receipt-book. His successor, igno- 
rant of the transaction, applied for 
the money, and, on the tenant's re- 
ftising a second payment, instituted 
proceedings against him. At the 
trial, however, the supposed debtor, 
having contrived to raise the spirit 
of Tregeagle, brought this singular 
witness into court, and by its evi- 
dence established the fact of the 
previous payment. The proceedings 
were thus terminated: but a fresh 
difficulty arose; the ghost remained 
behind in the court, and the defendant, 
being requested to dismiss it, replied, 
that, since he had been at the trouble 
of bring^g the witness, the task de- 
volved on those who had driven him 
to that expedient. To dispose of 
Tregeagle became now a matter for 
grave consideration, and it was re- 
solved that some impracticable task 
should be given him as an employ- 
ment. He was accordingly sentenced 
to remove the sand from a certain 
cove to another, from which the sea 
was always sure to return it, and 
whilst employed in this labour it is 
said that he accidentally dropped a 
sackful at the mouth of the river, iu 
consequence of which the bar and 
the pool were immediately formed. 
The lake is a pretty object, embo- 
somed as it is m trees, and abounds 
with a peculiar trout and other fresh- 
water fish. On its shingly banks the 
botanist may find Corrigiola littoralis, 
or strapvoort, a rare plant. The woods 
of Penrose, a seat once belonging to 
a family of that name, but now the 
property of the Rev. Canon Rogers, 
are the principal ornament of the 
I.«oe Valley, and afford a delightful 
walk from the bar to Helston. At 
one spot the park wall returns a re- 
markable echo, by which, in serene 
weather, a sound is repeated six or 
seven times. On the opposite side of 
the lake is Nansloe Emse, the seat of 
the Robinsons. 

The village of -S'^. Johns, i m. W. of 
Helston, is named after a Hospital of 
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St. John which once dignified the 
locality. Some architectural relics 
are occasionally discovered on the 
site. 

S. of the town lies the district of 
the Lizard, sometimes denominated 
the Cornish Chersonesus, and remark- 
ahle for containing a lar^ area of ser- 
pentine , a rare and beautiful rock of an 
eruptive character, which has derived 
its name from the supposed resem- 
blance of its streaks and colours to 
those of a serpent's skin, and which 
constitutes, with diallage, half the 
district under consideration. Ser- 
pentine contains a large share of mag- 
nesia, and for this reason the soil 
upon it is poor and ungrateful, but 
characterised by the growth of the 
Erica vagans (Cornish heath), the rarest 
and most bieautiful of the English 
heaths. The Lizard district would 
be comprehended within a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Helford river 
£. to the Loe Bar W., and, when 
viewed from the granite ridge near 
Constantine, presents the appearance 
of a bald and dreary table-land ele- 
vated a considerable height above the 
sea, and from the neighbourhood of 
Penzance its surface appears so ex- 
actly horizontal as to resemble an 
artificial terrace. In a picturesque 
point of view the interior of the dis- 
trict possesses little interest, but the 
coast is both grand and curious. It 
has been very agreeably described by 
the Rev. C. A. Johns, in a little work 
entitled *A Week at the Lizard,' 
pub. by the Soc. for promoting Christ. 
Knowl. 1848. 

Visitors to Helston commonly con- 
tent themselves with an excursion in 
this direction to the Lizard Pointy 
distant by the direct road about 11 
m., diverging from that road to the 
far-famed Kinance Cove, which they 
contrive to reach at low water, and 
returning home by the Frying-pan 
at Cadgewith. Those who have time 
will, however, do well to devote some 
days to the examination of the coast 
between Mullion Cove and the Black 



Head ; but if limited as to time, yoa 
should depart from the usual lazy- 
course by walking along the cliflfs from 
Kinance Cove, or, if possible, from 
MuUion Cove to the Lizard Lights, 
and from the Lizard Lights to Cadge- 
with, sending on your horse or car- 
riage to await you at that village. 
If unequal to this, you should at least 
walk the short distance (2 m.) from 
Kinance to the Lizard Point by the 
cliffs. Those who can content tnem- 
selves with the common excursion 
should refer to the heads Kinance 
Covey Lizard Point, and Cadgewith in 
the following description. At a dis- 
tance of about 6 m. firom Helston they 
will enter the area of serpentine, and 
behold this rock protruding through 
the turf in sharp ridges^ It constitutes 
the basis of Qoonhilly Down, a bare 
waste which derives its name {goon, 
a down ; holler, to hunt) from the cir- 
cumstance of its having been once 
famous for a breed of small horses. 
The traveller will observe that the 
boundary of the serpentine is very 
clearly defined by the growth of the 
white heath Erica vagans; for so 
essential would a magnesian soil ap- 
pear for the production of this beauti- 
ful plant, that not a single specimen 
is to be found beyond the line which 
defines the limit of the serpentine. 
It will be also seen that the cottages 
are built of this stone. 

Commencing a survey of the coast 
at the western termination of that 
long shingly beach which extends 
from Porthleven to the fishing village 
of Gunwalloe, the traveller will pass 
the precipitous Halzaphron (i.e. West- 
ern Sea) Cliffs, and the Ch. of Gunwal- 
loe — a lonely old structure, continu- 
ally sprinkled with the spray of the 
sea, and having a belfry detached 
from the rest of the building — to 

li Poljew, a sandy cove, where the 
coast assumes a character of gran- 
deur. A short distance from Poljew 
is 

1 Bellurian Cove, known to geolo- 
gists for its conglomerate, which, 
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containing fragments of grauwacke 
limestone, appears tb support the 
hornblende slate. The descent to it 
commands a striking view of Mullion 
Island, which is about a mile in cir- 
cumf., and bears a whimsical resem- 
blance to the figure of a huge animal 
crouching in the sea. The passage 
between this island and the mainland 
is called the Gap, The cliffs to the 1. 
are crowned by the Cathedral, a pin- 
nacled group of rocks, to which the 
stranger should climb for a prospect 
over the Mount's Bay. He can then 
descend to that romantic recess 

1 Mullion Cove, or Por*Affi«//m, which 
should be visited at low water, as 
the shore is adorned by picturesque 
rocks, and a huge chink in the cliff, 
a little way to the 1., is accessible 
from the land when the tide is out, 
and will admit the adventurous ex- 
plorer to one of the finest serpentine 
caverns in the district. " It is a 
striking object," says Mr. Johns, 
" when seen externally, yet the view 
from within it is yet more so — im- 
penetrable gloom above— brilliant 
light streaming in through the fis- 
sures, but revealing nothing behind 
— the smoothest of all possible sands 
— little pools of crystal water, so 
still that not even a sunbeam is seen 
to dance on them — richly dark rocks, 
so polished as to reflect the light 
with a splendour scarcely to be en- 
dured — the blue sea with its curled 
edging of snow-white lace, and St. 
Michael's Mount, the fabled tower in 
the sea, in the extreme distance." 
A mile inland of the spot is Frada- 
nack Cross, a time-honoured memorial 
about 5 ft. high ; and a mile up the 
valley from the cove the village of 
Mullion, with its venerable ch. built 
in 1500, containing some carving in 
wood, ancient paintings in the win- 
dows, and a curious inscription on 
the Flavell monument, 1682, in the 
chancel. Proceeding again along the 
brow of the cliffs, the traveller will 
observe below him the Mullion Gull 
Mock detached from the shore; and 



then visit in succession the grand 
promontory of Pradanack Head, and 
Vellan Point, from which the cliffs 
sink to a sheltered recess called 

3 Gue-graze, but better known by 
the name of the Soap Pock. This is 
situated in the ravine leading down 
to the cove, and consists of serpen- 
tine traversed by large veins of stea- 
tite, a dull white substance, which, 
being unctuous to the touch, has 
originated the name. Steatite is 
considered by some to be felspar, 
by others serpentine itself in a state 
of decomposition. It has been em- 
ployed in the potteries, and largely 
quarried at this spot, but at the pre- 
sent day its extraction is no longer 
profitable, as the china-clay of St. 
Austell and other parts of the county 
answers the same purpose and is pre- 
pared at a much less expense. It 
is soft when first taken from its ma- 
trix, gradually hardening on expo- 
sure to the air, but it never loses that 
peculiar soapy feel by which it is 
characterised. The botanist may 
find that rare plant Genista pihsa, or 
hairy green-weed, in this valley. 

Just S. of Gue-graze is a sheer 
precipice of 250 ft., pierced at the 
base by a cavern called Pigeon's Hugo, 
accessible only from the water and 
during the finest weather. The Horse, 
a narrow ridge slanting to the sea, is 
the next feature of interest; and 
then the bold headland of the Pill, 
commanding a superb prospect over 
the Mount's Bay and of the clustered 
rocks of Kinance Cove. On its sum- 
mit is the Apron-string, a heap of 
stones which the country people aver 
were brought to this spot by the 
devil. He came hither, they say, 
with an apron full of stones to build 
a bridge across the Channel for the 
convenience of smugglers, and was 
hurrying with his load to the edge 
of the cliff, when his apron-string 
broke, the stones were thrown to the 
ground, and in despair he abandoned 
his enterprise, i m. from the Rill is 
the far celebrated 

L 3 
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I Kinince dyce^ one of the most 
extraordiDary spots on the Cornish 
coast. A steep descent leads the 
traveller to the shore among wild 
and shaggy rocks, where, in the 
scene which opens before him, he 
may find realised some of the glowing 
fancies of a &iry-land. The rocks 
appear as if they bad been purposely 
grouped ; and by their dark but va- 
ried colours pleasingly contrast with 
the light tints of the sandy beach 
and azure sea. The predominant 
colour of the serpentine is an olive 
green, but this is diversified by 
waving lines of red and purple, while 
many of the rocks are encrusted by 
the yellow lichen, or seamed by veins 
of steatite. The picturesque frag- 
ments into which the clifis have been 
dissevered are pierced by caverns 
which are beautifully polished by 
the waves, and the beach is strewed 
with gorgeous pebbles. From the 
centre of the cove rises a natural 
pillar, but the most prominent object 
in the scene is a pyramidal rock 
which, insulated at high-water, is 
called Asparagus Island, as the habitat 
of Asparagus officinalis. At a certain 
state of the tide it exhibits a curious 
phenomenon. A deep chasm, whim- 
sically denominated ihe Devil's Bellows, 
pierces the island, and from this at 
intervals a column of water is vio- 
lently projected, its passage through 
the chasm being indicated by a rum- 
bling noise like thunder. "This 
singular effect is produced by a quan- 
tity of air which, disengaged from 
the waves as they are dashed into 
the aperture, and confined by the 
perpetnal entrance of the sea, becomes 
highly compressed, and is driven 
from chamber to chamber until forced 
together with a column of water 
through the opposite opening." 
When the water has thus been blown 
through the bellows the traveller may 
communicate with the presiding spirit 
of the place by holding his letter 
open before an orifice known as the 
Post-office. But he mustnot expect that 



it will be courteously received. The 
invisible postman— an inward cur- 
rent of air — ^will rudely tear it from 
his hand, and, unless he be prompt 
and active in his movements, such an 
answer will be thrown in his teeth 
as may effectually incapacitate him 
from further efforts at good fellow- 
ship. The caverns of the shore are, 
however, so named, that it is impos- 
sible to consider the Genius of Ki- 
nance as an uncivilized savage, for 
they are respectively called the Par^ 
lour, the Drawing'room, and the Kitchen* 
Travellers possessed of common acti- 
vity will &id it an easy matter to 
climb to the top of Asparagus Island, 
from which, on the seaward side, 
they may have the pleasure of look- 
ing down the Devil's Throat, a hideous 
rocky chasm filled with froth and 
foam, and at intervals sending forth 
a dismal sound as the waves burst 
into its cavemons recesses. Those 
who come hither direct from H^ton 
should make an effort to reach the 
sammit of the Rill, and should also, 
as previously stated, walk from Ki- 
nance to the lighthouses (2 m.) by 
the cliff. The geologist may observe 
among the rocks at Kinance a brown 
diallage, jade, compact felspar or 
saussurite, asbestus, and a vein of 
granite descending the cliff in the 
manner of a dike. The botanist will 
notice on the shore wild asparagus, 
carrot-beet, chamomile, eryngo or 
sea-holly, samphire, and fennel ; and 
on the heights Geranium sanguineum, 
or blood-red crane's-bill (lo<»l), and 
Scilla autumnalis, or autumnal squill, 
a rare plant, also found on Blackheath 
near London. To be fully explored 
the cove should be visited about the 
time of low water, as the caverns are 
flooded by the tide. 

Kinance is held in undivided moi- 
eties by a number of proprietors, and 
is now of some commercial value, 
the serpentine being an object of 
trade. It is manufactured into tables, 
Pinal's, and various ornamental ar- 
ticles, at Penzance and Truro, the 
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stone for the purpose being mostly 
taken from the beach. 

Proceeding again on oar ronte 
along the coast, we ascend at once to 
the Tor Balk, or Tar Box, an excel- 
lent point of view for Kioance Cove ; 
and then cross a hollow to the Yellow 
Cam, a precipice 200 ft. high, 
separated by the sea from an in- 
sulated rock called Innis Vean. Be- 
yond it we soon reach a remarkable 
spot known as Holestrow, where the 
^ce of the cliff has lately faXXen in 
jruins, which are based among huge 
blocks of serpentine and smaller de- 
bris, affording excellent specimens of 
a convenient size for the pocket. To 
Holestrow succeeds Caerthillian, a 
ravine chiselled by a stream which 
flows through it to the sea, and of 
interest as ^e point where the mica 
slate of the Lizard rises from beneath 
the serpentine, and further remark- 
able for its botanical rarities, such as 
Lot^hispidus, Tripholium bocconi, T, 
molhneriiy and T, striatum ; the three 
species of trefoil, according to Mr. 
Johns, being peculiar to this part of 
Cornwall and of England. From 
Caerthillian a walk of some 20 min. 
will bring the wanderer to the 

Old Lizard Head, where he will 
rest awhile to admire the view; 
and then proceed by Pistol Meadow, 
containing the graves of a number 
of persons drowned in the wreck 
of a transport about a century ago, 
aud so named from the fire-arms 
which were washed ashore on that 
melancholy occasion, to the sandy 
cove and fishing-village of Polpeer. 
Here the cliffs are worn into nume- 
rous caverns, but there is one about 
100 yds. W. of the cove which de- 
serves particular notice, as, being si- 
tuated at an angle of the coast, and 
having two entrances, one on each 
side of the point, two different rock- 
framed views are commanded from 
the interior. Mr. Johns describes it 
as a deep and lofty cavern, apparently 
lined with the richest puiyle velvet, 
and entered through a chink in the 



sombre cliff. It is perhaps unneces- 
sary to say that it can be reached 
from the shore only when the tide is 
out From Polpeer the traveller will 
ascend to the lighthouses on the 

2 Lizard Point, the Ocrinum of 
Ptolemy, and the most southerly pro- 
montory of England, aud generally 
the first land made by ships upon 
entering the Channel. The two large 
and substantially built lighthouses, 
the bases of which are 186 ft. above 
the sea, were erected in 1792, by 
Thomas Fannereau, Esq., under the 
direction of the Trinity House, and 
were worked by coal fires up to the 
year 1813. These beacons display 
two lights, to distinguish the Lizard 
from Scilly, known to mariners by 
one, and from Guernsey, which 
exhibits three. Notwithstanding, 
however, the brilliant illumination 
which is hence thrown for miles 
over the sea, ships, embayed in thick 
weather between the Lizard and Tol 
Pedn Penwith, are frequently lost in 
the vicinity of this headland, and the 
cliffe are of such a character that 
it is almost impossible to render 
from them the slightest assistance. 
The fields near the point are based 
upon hornblende and talco-micaceous 
slate, and the traveller who has 
journeyed hither by the road from 
Helston will be struck by the contrast 
between the fertility of this patch and 
the barrenness which has accompanied 
him over the serpentine. It forcibly 
illustrates the value of a soil derived 
from the decomposition of horn- 
blende. A single acre of this laud is 
commonly rented by the year for 4.L, 
and, sown with barley, has produced 
the extraordinary crop of 90 bushels, 
the average produce in England 
being 35^ bushels. The botanist, at 
certain seasons, may find in the 
neighbourhood the rare plants Scilla 
autumnalis, or autumnal squill, and 
Herniaria glabra, or rupture-wort. The 
name Lizard has been variously ex- 
plained by etymologists: some con- 
sider that it originated in the shape 
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of the land, as seen firom the Channel, 
or the variegated colouring of the 
serpentine cliffs ; -while others derive 
it from the Cornish word Ziazherd, 
signifying a projecting headland. 

The point below the lighthouses is 
prolonged at low water to a columnar 
rock called the Bumble, -which at 
other times is insulated. On the E. 
the land slopes to a bay, and in this 
direction, near the edge of the clifif, 
is the Lion*s Den, a circular chasm 
which was formed in the month of 
February, 1 847, and has much inter- 
ested geologists as explaining the 
origin of similar cavities, such as 
the Frying-pan at Cadgewith. The 
strata of mis county contain lodes or 
veins of a material either softer or 
harder than the rock which encloses 
them, and it is evident that at this 
spot the cliflf was traversed by a portion 
of stone which readily yielded to the 
assaultof the billows, as a cavern, called 
the Daw*s Il'igo, had been excavated at 
its base. This softer stone probably 
cropped out at the surface near the 
edge of the cliflF, where the roof of the 
cavern at length gave way, and formed 
this remarkable chasm, which is now 
entered by the sea through an arch- 
way at high water, and in rough 
weather bears, like the Frying-pan 
at Cadgewith, no fimciful resem- 
blance to a huge boiling caldron. 
If the tide will allow it, you should 
descend to the shore and enter the 
cavern, for, says Mr. Collins in his 
' Notes in Cornwall,* ** the effect of 
the two streams of light pouring into 
Daw's Hugo from two opposite di- 
rections, and falling together in 
cross directions on the black rugged 
walls of the cave, and the beautiful 
marine ferns growing from them, is 
supernaturally striking and grand." 

From the Lizard the visitor is re- 
commended to walk by the cliffs to 
Cadgewith, as the road from the mi- 
serable village of Lizard Town is un- 
interesting. The distance is about 
3 m. 

Beyond the Lion's Den he will 



find the romantic cove and bay of 
Househole, terminated by Fenolver, the 
grandest headland to the K of the 
Lizard ; and then a recess in c\\f£s 
which are surmounted by slopes of 
turf, forming the Amphitheatre of Bc' 
lidden. This is supposed by some anti- 
quaries to have been used as a temple 
by the ancient Britons, the Druidicai 
rites being performed on Penolver, 
in view of the assembled multitude. 
E. of Belidden is the Chair, a rock 
most conveniently placed for the 
foot-weary pedestrian, «as it com* 
mands a beautiful view of the coast 
towards the Lizard. Beyond the 
Chair are the Beast, or Bass Point, 
and the Hot Point, where -the coast 
sweeps to the northward, displaying 
that fine bay which terminates at the 
Black Head, and opening to view the 
distant points of the Dodman and 
Rame Head. After passing a cove 
called Kilkdbhen, the traveller will 
reach Pamvose or Lizard Cove^ the 
harbour of the parish. About ^ m. 
up the valley is the village of 

Landewednack, where the last Cornish 
sermon is said to have been preached. 
The Norman doorway and inscribed 
font of the ch. are worthy of particu- 
lar notice, the former being in excel- 
lent preservation. A part of the ch.* 
yard, enclosed by a fail, contains the 
graves of a number of persons who 
died of the plague in 1645. The an- 
tiquary may find between the ch. and 
Lizard Town an old granite cross, 
and the botanist^ in the vicinity of 
the village, Alisma ranunctdoides, A 
local plant. 

Those who are fond of exploring 
the lonely caverns of a rocky shore 
should take boat at Parnvose, and 
thus pursue their journey to Cadge- 
with, as the Haven's Hugo and Dolor 
Hugo are situated between these 
points. The latter is a grand and 
solemn cavern, with a gorgeous por- 
tal of serpentine, and in all states of 
the tide is filled with the sea, which, 
entering it with hoarse murmurs, 
disappears in its gloomy recesses^ 
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The Balk of Landewedimck is the 
most remarkable cliff between Parn- 
vose and 

2^ Cadgewith {Inn: Star), a romantic 
fishing-village in a pretty valley, but 
principally known for that singular 
pit, or amphitheatre, called the Devil* s 
Frying-pan^ the area of which is nearly 
2 acres, and the sides 200 ft. high. 
At the top of the flood the sea 
enters it through an arch which 
opens to the shore, where an ap- 
parent passage of hornblende slate 
into serpentine may be seen. Near 
Cadgewith are the villages of Grade 
and Ruan Minor, Grade Church 
contains monuments and brasses of 
the Eriseys, who lived in Erisey 
Home, built in 1620, in the form of 
an E. i m. N.E. of Grade Church 
is St, Muan's Well, an ancient baptis- 
tery, with an arched granite entrance, 
i m. E. of Cadgewith the grand 
rocks of Innis Head may tempt the 
. wanderer to a supplementary stroll. 
The usual course, however, is to 
return from Cadgewith direct to 
Helston; but those who should be 
desirous of completing a survey of 
the Lizard district will find refer- 
ences below to localities which de- 
serve attention. 

First, the romantic Valley of Pol- 
tesco, about 2 m. E., is well worth ex- 
ploring by all who are fond of wild 
and rocky scenery. Calleon Cove is 
its termination on the shore. Kennack 
Cove, further E., is a pretty cove with 
a sandy beach ; and flie Black Head, a 
bare and gloomy promontory, but 
remarkable for the beauty of its ser- 
pentine. This rock beyond Cadge- 
with assumes a dark green colour, 
and constitutes the coast round the 
Black Head to 

Coverack Cove (about 6 m. from 
Cadgewith), to the geologist a very 
interesting spot, since the great 
mass of serpentine is here suc- 
ceeded by a beautiful rock, which 
continues along the shore as far as 
the Manacles, and predominates in 
the interior through the greater part 



of the parish of St. Keveme. It 
appears to have compact felspar for 
its base, in which are embedded 
crystals both of diallage and horn- 
blende. At Coverack, between the 
pier and the rivulet, veins of the 
latter mineral may be seen traversing 
the serpentine ; and here also you 
may obtain specimens of striated 
felspar of a violet colour, and, below 
high-water mark, pieces of diallage 
metalloide 6 or 8 inches in length. 
The village is exceedingly pictu- 
resque, and in its vicinity is '* a little 
mill, the smallest you ever saw, kept 
jogging by a tiny rill." On the 
high ground of Crousa Down, N.W., 
upon which are situated the large 
masses of diallage rock called the 
Brothers of Grugith, occurs an iso- 
lated patch of quartz gravel, about J 
m. square, respecting the date of 
which geologists have been consider- 
ably puzzled. 

^ About 2 m. N.E. of Crousa Down 
lies the church-town of St, Keveme, 
Search for ore has been frequently 
made in this parish, but hitherto 
without success. The country- 
people have a saying that no metal 
will run within the sound of St. Ke- 
veme*s hells, and accoimt for it bv a 
legend that their patron saint, having 
been treated with disrespect by the 
inhabitants, denounced a curse upon 
the parish. However, a belt of land 
situated between the church and 
Coverack Cove possesses such ex- 
traordinary fertility that it has been 
called the Garden of Cornwall, Its 
richness is attributed to the decom- 
position of hornblende, diallage, and 
felspar. Charles Incledon, the singer, 
was a native of St. Keveme. The 
geologist will find schistose green- 
stone, cut by veins of diallage, on the 
shore at Porthovstock ; a bed of ser- 
pentine, which has the appearance of 
having been thrust up violently among 
the hornblende slates, between Dranna 
Point and Porthalla, N. of St. Ke- 
veme ; and a pudding-stone, or con- 
glomerate, composed of rounded frag- 
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meots of slate, in which yeins of 

?Q&rt2 are vibible, near the Dennis 
'reekt S. of St. Anthony. In the sea 
off St. Keverue lie those dangerous 
rocks called the Mitnacles, in May, 
1855, the scene of the fatal ship- 
wreck of the emigrant ship ** Johu," 
with the loss of more than 100 lives. 
At the Nme Point, 1 m. 8.E. of St. 
Anthony, occurs a grauwacke con- 
glomerate of peculiar interest, since 
It encloses fragments of hornblende, 
but affords no trace of serpentine or 
diallage, although these rocks occur 
in mass near the point; a circum- 
stance which seems to show that the 
hornblende is an older formation than 
the serpentine. The headland is 
pierced by a remarkable cavern, the 
roof of which is formed by an ancient 
beach. 

St. Anthony in Meneage 0* e. stony 
district), at the mouth of the Helford 
river. The church of St Anthony 
is situated on the shore at the base 
of a promontory called Dinas, and 
at high water is but little elevated 
above the surface of the sea. It 
originated, according to a legend, 
in the following manner : some per- 
sons of rank sailing from Normandy 
to England were overtaken by a 
storm, when they made a vow to 
St. Anthony to build him a church 
if he would guide the ship into a 
place of safety. The swnt acceded 
to their supplication and conducted 
the vessel into Gillan Harbour, 
and the passengers, mindful of their 
promise, erected the church upon 
the spot where the^ landed. The 
small size of this parish favours the 
idea that it was severed from Ma- 
naccan on some occasion of this 
kind. Great and Little Dinas are 
two ancient entrenchments com- 
manding the entrance of the river, 
and were occupied as military posts 
during the civil war of Charles. 
The latter was taken by Fairfax in 
1646, but is now a rabbit warren. 
The Helford Hiver, about 1 m. wide 
at the mouth, branches into pictu- 



resque creeks, which penetrate the 
country in various directions. It is 
said by Carew to have been in former 
days much frequented by pirates, 
" whose guilty breasts, " he adds^ 
*'with an eye in their backs, look 
warily how they may go out again.^' 
On its shore, by Manaccan, is Bosa- 
han House, T. Grylls, Esq. 

Manaccan, the Stony Creek, 1^ m., 
has become celebrated hj the disco- 
very of titanium in its vicinity. 
The mineral which contained this 
metal was found in the stream of Tre- 
^uwell Mill, and was a titaniferous 
iron, which has been since called Ma- 
nacchanite, or Gregorite after the 
name of its discoverer, the late Rev. 
William Gregor. Manaccan is also 
known in Cornwall as having been 
the residence of the Hev, R. Poi- 
whele, the author of a history of the 
county, who for several years was 
rector of this parish. Tremayne, an 
old house in the parish of St Martin, 
once belonged to Captain Wallis, who 
discovered Otaheite, and was bom 
near Camelford. It had been re- 
cently purchased by Sir R. R. Vy- 
vyan, 

Mawgan in Meneage, 3 m., where 
there is a stone cross, some 1500 
years old, with the inscription Cne- 
gumifil Enans» Trelowarren, the seat 
of Sir R. R. Vyyyan, Bart, lies to 
the S. of this village. The house, 
a castellated building, contains pic- 
tures by Vandyke and Kneller, and 
was probably erected early in the 
17th cent^. One of the pictures by 
Vandyke is a portrait of Charles I., 
which was presented to the Vyvyans 
by Charles II. as a mark of gratitude 
for their services during the civil 
war. A beautiful chapel is attached 
to the mansion. At a place called 
Gear or Caer, J m. N. of Trelowar- 
ren, you may find a circular camp 
of about 14 acres, which commands 
the river, and is in a line with 2 
smaller entrenchments. From the 
downs in the neighbourhood of 
Mawgan a fine view may be obtained 
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over the adjacent districts. Mawgan 
is 4 m. from Helston. In the ch. are 
most ancient effigies of the Carmi- 
nowes, who claimed descent from 
King Arthur and were formerly- 
seated on the banks of the Loe Pool ; 
in the N. aisle a monnment to Sir 
Richard Vyvyan (1696), and the 
sword which that royalist wielded in 
the Rebellion. The encampment of 
Gear has its legend of that period. 
A Mr. Bo^ns, of St Keveme, hav- 
ing posted himself on the spot in 
military array, was deserted by his 
men when the enemy approached, 
and forced to fly in hot haste to the 
coast for concealment. His adven- 
ture is remembered to this day as 
The Gear Bout. 



Proceeding on our route from Hel- 
ston towards Marazion — 

Ij A road on the 1. leads to Porth- 
leten, a small seaport situated in the 
centre of the Mount's Bay, and about 
li m. W. of the Loe Bar. The har- 
bour has been constructed at a 
great expense, and, from its po- 
sition on a wild dangerous coast, 
would be of extreme value if more 
easy of access. In tempestuous wea- 
ther, however, when such a refuge 
is required, it is scarcely possible to 
enter it, since the mouth is narrow, 
and the sea sets into it with extreme 
violence. The geologist will find 
much to interest him in the rugged 
shore of this neighbourhood, espe- 
cially some fine sections of trap dikes 
cutting the slate. At 

Trewams Head (W. of Porthleven) 
granite, extending from . Tregonning 
and Godolphin Hill, abuts upon the 
sea in magnificent clifb. On this 
imposing headland are the remains of 
a forsaken mine, formerly worked 
under the sea; a columnar pile of 
granite called the Bishop Rock ; and a 
raised beach, associated with rocks 
worn smooth by the waves, though 
now far above their reach. 

1 Breage (pronounced Brague), 



said to have been founded by St. 
Breaca, an Irish saint. 1 j m. N.E. 
of it is the tin-mine of Huel 
Vor (i. e. great work) at one time 
considered the richest tin-mine in 
the county. Lodes have been here 
found of the unusual width of 30 ft., 
and so rich withal as to reward the 
adventurers with a clear profit of 
10,000/. in 3 months. The old work- 
ings extend for more than a mile and 
a quarter under-ground. The ch, 
is interesting as containing the re- 
mains of Mrs, Godolphin, In this 
neighbourhood an insulated mass of 
granite, separated by a channel of 
slate from the granitic district of 
Wendron and Crowan, constitutes the 
striking eminences of 

Tregonning Hill (596 ft.) and Go- 
dolphin Hill (495 ft.), which rise from 
bases desolated by the miner. The 
former is crowned by the earth-works 
of a hill-castle, and shelters from 
westerly gales the old mansion of 
Godolphin, which is situated below 
it on the eastern side. This is a 
quadrangular building of granite, 
studded with windows, and fronted 
by a handsome portico. Itformeily 
belonged to the family of Godolphin, 
which became extinct in 1785, and is 
now the property of the Duke of 
Leeds and occupied as a farmhouse. 
It is a venerable object, grey with 
age, but is closely beset by mining 
works. The minister of Queen 
Anne, connected by marriage with 
the great Duke of Marlborough, was 
the most eminent of the Godolphin 
family. Part of this hill is worked 
for china-clay, which is shipped at 
St. Michael's Mount and Porthleven. 
Its nortiiem side has been lately 
brought under the plough. Godol- 
phin Hill is the site of Huel Vor, or 
the Great Work tin-mine. The name 
is said by Hals to be derived from 
the Cornish words God-al-gCln, sig- 
nifying God's down. 

2 rt. the village of Germoe, found- 
ed, according to tradition, by Germo- 
chus, a king' of Ireland, who is said 
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to have landed at Hayle in the 
year 460. The traveller should 
notice on the N. side of the church- 
yard a singular structure, popularly 
known as St, Oerinoe*s Chair, and 
said to have been built by the Mil- 
litons of Pengersick. It is a stone 
seat, placed in a recess, which is or- 
namented with pointed arches, pil- 
lars, and the rude sculpture of a hu- 
nian head. About 1 m. 1. of the road, 
in a bottom near the coast, stands 

Pengersick Castle, consisting of two 
towers, which were once united to 
a castellated edifice. The larger is 
built in three stories, and the other 
contains a winding flight of stairs 
which "lead to the summit of the 
tower. The walls, which are loop- 
holed, are lined with a wainscoting, 
decorated with carving, and in- 
scribed with several quaint pieces of 
poetry, illustrated by paintings, much 
defaced, but still intelligible. On one 
of the panels, under a rude represen- 
tation of water dropping from a rock, 
with the title " Perseverance,** is the 
following poetical efi^sion : — 

** What thing is harder than a rock ? 

What softer is than water clear ? 
Yet will the same with often drop 

The hard rock pierce, which doth appear ; 
Even 80, there's nothing so hard to attayne, 
But may be had with labour and pain." 

A paraphrase of the well-known 
lines of Ovid, — 

"Quid magis est saxo durum, quid mollius 
unda? 
Dura tamen moUi saxa cavantur aquft." 

The following lines illustrate 
another picture, representing a blind 
man carrying a lame man on his 
back : — 

" The one nedith the other ys helpe. 
The lame, wyche lacketh for to goo. 

Is borne upon the blinde ys bacl^ 
So mutually, between them twoo. 

The one supplieth the other's lack; 
The blinde to laime doth lend ys might. 
The laime to blinde doth yeld his sight." 

^ Pengersickf or Pen-gioeras-ike, sig- 
nifies the head ward of the cove. Ac- 
cording to tradition it was built in 
the reign of Henry VIII., by a mer- 1 



chant, who, as the story goes, acquired 
so large a fortune at sea, that, when 
he loaded an ass with his gold, the 
weight of it broke the poor animal's 
back. At the latter end of this 
monarch's reign it is said to have 
been purchased by a Mr. Milliton, 
who, having slain a man privately, 
immured himself in this castle to 
escape the consequences of his crime. 
The botanist may find Silene Anglica, 
or English catch-fly, in the neigh- 
bouring corn-fields. 

At Sidney Cove, below the castle, a 
mine has been recently opened, and 
christened by Mr. Fred. Hill of Hel- 
ston by the good historic name of Sid- 
ney Oodolphin, Further W., between 
Pengersick and Cuddan Point, is 

Prussia Cove, so named from a 
smuggler, who here constructed and 
mounted in the cliff a formidable bat- 
tery ; but, to disguise and favour his 
real occupation, acted as landlord at 
an adjoining public-house, called the 
King of Prussia. At length Carter, 
for such was his name, came to 
blows with the authorities, and, un- 
masking his guns, fired into the Fairy 
sloop of war, which thereupon sent 
its b()ats against the battery, and de- 
stroyed it. The ruins may be seen 
to this day. In the time of Carter, 
about 1780, the smuggler was re- 
garded almost in the light of a mer- 
chant, and such was the latitude 
allowed him by law, that no goods 
could be seized above high-water 
mark. 

400 yds. beyond Pengersick lane 
end, in a field called Tremenke" 
veme, 1. of the road, lie several 
large blocks of an iron gritstone 
known by the same name, and con- 
nected with the following legend. 
In the olden time, when saints were 
rife in Cornwall, St. Just of tbe 
Land's End paid a visit to his reve- 
rend brother of St. Keveme, who, 
residing near the Lizard, entertained 
him hospitably for several days. 
After St. Just's departure, however, 
St, Keverne missed sundry pieces of 
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p\ate, and, suspecting the honesty of 
hi& late guest, hastened after him to 
ascertain the correctness of his sur- 
miseSv Upon passing over Crousa 
Down the idea of resistance flashed 
across his mind, and he forthwith 
pocketed three large stones, each 
weighing about a quarter of a ton, 
and thus armed continued the pur- 
suit. He overtook his saintly brother 
at a short distance from Breage, and 
immediately charged him with the 
robberv. St, Just feigned great 
astonisnment at so serious an accusa- 
tion, high words ensued, and from 
words the disputants soon came to 
blows. St. Keverne, however, so 
plied his pocket ammunition, that 
the aflPray was shortly terminated by 
the flight of St. Just, who, making 
the most of his heels, disburdened 
himself as he ran of the missing arti- 
cles. The fight being tJius satisfac- 
torily concluded, St. Keverne had 
no further need of his cumbersome 
weapons, and accordingly left them 
on the ground, where they remain to 
this day as monuments of saintly 
prowess. It is a curious circum- 
stance that the sieni tic rock, of which 
the boulders are composed, and which 
is called iron-stone, from its exces- 
sive hardness, is forei^ to this dis- 
trict, whilst blocks of it are scattered 
over Crousa Down in the greatest 
abundance. 

rt. a lane to Goldsithney, a village 
(on the Camborne and Marazion 
road) distinguished for its annual 
fair on Aug. 5, and for a beautiful 
view of the Mount and Mount's Bay, 
which first greet the traveller from 
the Goldsithney hills. 1. a lane to 
Perranuthnoe or Little Piran, on the 
coast between Cuddan Point and 
Marazion. Near it is a rocky recess 
in which a Cornish legend lands an 
ancestor of the Trevelyans, who, ac- 
cording to the story, was swept into 
the sea with the fabled Lionesse and 
its 140 churches, and was borne to 
this cove by the marvellous swimming 
of his horse. 



Acton Castle is situated upon the 
cliffs W. of Cuddan Point. The lo- 
cality is wild and unsheltered, and 
the castle commands a prospect of 
extraordinary beauty. It was erected 
as a marine residence by the late John 
Stackhouse, Esq., and is at present 
occupied by Admiral Praed. 

At Cuddan Point the geologist will 
find trappean rocks associated with 
argillaceous slate in a manner that 
would lead the observer to assign 
them a contemporaneous origin. 

li Marazion {Rte. 17). 

3 Penzance (Rte. 17). 



ROUTE 20. 

PLYMOUTH TO PENZANCE, BY LIS- 
KEARI>, BODMIN, TRURO, REDRUTH, 
AND UAYLE. 

Plymouth to Liskeard the same as 
Rte. 19. 

The new road from Liskeard to 
Bodmin branches off on the rt. at 
Dubwalls, 3 m., and, descending to the 
river Fowey, passes through the 
Glynn valley^ which displays some of 
the most beautiful wooded scenery in 
the county. It leaves the Fowey at 
Olynn Bridge, beyond the seat of Lord 
Vivian. 

The old road divides about 8 m. 
from Liskeard, branching rt. and 
1. to Bodmin and Lostwithiel. The 
Bodmin road crosses some wild, 
bleak, barrow-covered hills to the 
Fowey river, where Lanhydrock House j 
the seat of the Hon. Mrs. Agar, will 
be observed on the 1. ; 2 m. beyond 
the Fowey it traverses Halgaver, or 
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tAe (root's nvx/r^ mentioDed in the 
description of Bodmin (Rte. 17), 
pa»ing the old camp of Cdistie Kenyoe 
on the rt. 

13 Bodmin, This town and the 
remainder of the roote are described 
in Rte. 17. 



ROUTE 21. 

PLYMOUTH (rAME HEAD) TO FAL- 
MODTH, BY IX>OE, FOWEY, ST. AU8- 
TELL, AND TRUBO. 

The road crosses the Ifamoaze by 
ferry to Torpoint, as in Rte. 1 9. From 
Torpoint the traveller can proceed 
to Looe either by the yery hilly car- 
riage-road, 18 m., or by a bridle-road, 
about 14 m., through Antony and 
Lower Trcgantle^ and near the cliffs of 
Whitesand Bay, The carriage-road is 
that to Liskeard as far as the head of 
the Lynher estuary, which terminates 
at the picturesque hamlet of Polbathick, 
8i m. from Torpoint and 1 m. from 
St. Germans. From the pretty val- 
ley beyond Polbathick the Looe road 
branches off on the 1., ascending 
through a wooded coomb to very high 
ground, and then descending abruptly 
to the retired village of Hesaenford 
(Inn: Cornish Arms), most delight- 
fully situated in a deep and wo<^ed 
bottom, on a stream which flows from 
the Bodmin moors by St. Cleer. 
From this point the road again 
climbs a long fatiguing hill, and 
passes for some distance over elevated 
land to its junction with the road 
from Liskeard to Looe. There it 



turns toward tiie sea, command 
OD the rt. a view of the woods of 
Morval House (John Boiler, Esq.), 
and soon ascends to the ch. of St. 
Martin, near the sununit of the ridge 
which shelters the romantic town and 
inlet of Looe. 

The bridle-road from Torpoint 
paaaes through Antony to Lotoer 
Tregantk about 4 m. In the. cliff 
near the hamlet of Higher Tregantle, 
a short distance E., is a cavern called 
Lugger's Cace or Sharrow Grot,. It was 
excavated by a lieutenant in the navy 
of the name of Lugger, who, during 
the American War, being stationed 
near the spot, and sorely troubled by 
the goat, undertook the work as a 
means of cure. The cavern in itself 
possesses no particular interest, but 
it conmiands a delightful view over 
the broken shore and azure waters 
of the bay. About 3 m. from this 
cave is the well-known promontory 
of the 

Hame Head, which, projecting into 
the Channel from Maker Heights (402 
ft. above the sea), constitutes the S.E. 
point of the county, and the termina- 
tion of a semicircular range of cliffs 
which sweep eastward fi*om Looa 
along the margin of Whitesand Bay. 
These cMSs here bend to the N., 
girding the shore of Plymouth Sound. 
The headland is crowned with the 
ruin of a chapel, and commands a 
view of the Cornish coast as for W. 
as the Lizard. The solitary light- 
house on the E^ldystone (Devon, 
Rte. 11) rises from the distant waves, 
and the woods of Mount Edgcumbe 
from the adjoining hills. The tower 
of Maker Church is a conspicuous ob- 
ject in the neighbourhood. This 
building contains several fine monu- 
ments to the Edgcumbes and other 
families, and from its commanding 
position was employed during the 
French war as a signal station com- 
municating with Mount Wise at De- 
vonport. It is 2 m. from Devonport. 
When Dodman and Eame Head meet, 
is a West Country proverb. 
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E. on the shore of the Sound lie 
the villages of Kingsand and Caw^ 
sand, separated hy a gutter, and at 
one time noted places for smuggling. 
Cawsand Bay^ being sheltered by the 
Bame Head from westerly gales, was 
used as the principal anchorage pre- 
vious to the construction of the Break- 
water. From these villages there 
ranges towards Redding Point a por- 
phyritic rock, which Sir H. De la 
Beche is inclined to refer to the era 
of the lower part of the new red sand- 
stone, a formation prevailing in the 
E. of Devon. It throws out veins 
into the grauwacke, some of which 
are traversed by the same lines of 
lamination as the latter rock, a cir- 
cumstance which would seem to throw 
some light upon the date of the la- 
mination of the grauwacke. 

Whitesand Bay, so called from the 
whiteness of the sand, abounds in 
beautiful and romantic coast scenery, 
but is justly dreaded by sailors as the 
scene of many a fatal disaster. The 
beach and cliff afford abundant 
matter for the naturalist. From 
Lower Tregantle the distance to Looe 
is about 10 m., and the traveller can 
proceed for some way along the Batteti 
Cliffs by a bridle-path. 

18 from Torpoint — Looe. {Inns: 
Ship Hotel ; Swan Inn.) This fish- 
ing-town, divided by the estuary of 
the same name into E. and W. Looe, 
is a small place romantically situated 
in a deep recess, the acclivities above 
it being hung with gardens, in which 
the myrtle, hydrangea, and geranium 
flourish the year round in the open 
air. It is an old-fashioned town, 
which has descended to us from the 
time of Edward I. It is intersected 
by narrow lanes, and, before the new 
road was made along the water-side, 
was approached from the eastward 
by so steep a path that travellers 
were in fear of being precipitated 
upon the roofs. It presents a strange 
jumble of old crazy walls and pro- 
jecting gables, some of the little 
tenements being ornamented exter- 



nally with wooden stairs leading to a 
doorway in the upper story. The 
estuary, confined by lofty hills, was 
long spanned by an antique narrow 
bridge of 15 arches of as many 
shapes and sizes; but that pictu- 
resque structure has been replaced 
by one less interesting but more 
commodious. The view from the 
sea-side presents a dark array of 
sombre cliffia, and a rocky islet 
170 ft, high, which, once crowned 
by a chapel to St. George, is now 
used as a station by the coast-guard. 
A good collection of Cornish birds, 
at the house of Mr. Clement Jack- 
son, is the principal curiosity in the 
town ; but some delightful excursions 
can be made in its vicinity, such as 
a walk along the coast to Tolland and 
Polperro, or in the opposite direction 
to the shore of Whitesand Bay, 

That to the Inlet of Trelawny Mill 
is one of the most worthy the 
stranger's attention, and may be 
easily accomplished in a boat. This 
inlet opens into the Looe river im- 
mediately above the bridge, and fur- 
nishes perhaps the most beautiful 
scene of the kind in Cornwall — the 
shelving hills being steep and lofty, 
and literally covered with trees from 
the water's edge to the summit. 
The rt. bank belongs to Trelawny, 
an ancient seat of the Trelawny 
family, and the 1. to Trmant Park, 
formerly the property of Mr. Henry 
Hope, the author of * Anastasius,' 
but now of William Peel, Esq. 
Trelawny is a fine old house. It 
contains a noble hall and many 
valuable family pictures, some by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller. Among them 
is an original portrait of Queen 
Eliz. when young — a gift of that 
princess to Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
who was related to the royal family, 
and purchased this estate from the 
crown. At the head of the inlet, on 
the wooded heights, are remains of a 
circular encampment connected with 
a rampart and ditch which extended 
from this point to Lerrin, on the 
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waters of the Fowey, isolating a 
tract of country on the coast. Some 
suppose this line of defence to have 
been thrown up by the Danes. It 
may still be traced for several miles, 
and is popularly called the Oianfs 
Hedge, Tne visitor to Looe should 
also proceed by boat or road up the 
course of the estuary, as &r as the 
lock, to which point the winding 
shores present a waving sheet of fo- 
liage. He will notice m this excur- 
sion on the 1. bank, about 1 m. from 
Looe, an inlet which is confined by 
a causeway : it has the appearance of 
a wood-encircled lake, and is bor- 
dered by the demesne of Morvai 
Home, a very ancient mansion, the 
seat of John Buller, Esq., and in 
1755 the birthplace of Judge Buller, 
In earlier times it had been a posses- 
sion of the Glynns. The ramble 
may be extended with advantage by 
the side of the canal to the village of 
Sandpiace, 2^ m. from Looe, where 
the scenery deserves particular no- 
tice. From this village a road as- 
cends the opposite bank to the village 
of Duloe, near which are the remains 
of an ancient circle of stones(p. 207) ; 
and from Duloe St. Keynes Well is 
not above 2 m. distant. If the tra- 
veller should wish to walk from 
Looe to Liskeard, the path by the 
canalj 9 m. (a common course), is to 
be preferred to the carriage-road. 

Prom the harbour of Looe there is 
a considerable export of copper-ore 
and granite, and during the season 
the pilchard-fishery is actively pur- 
sued. The remains of fossil trees 
have been found beneath the shore 
at a place called Millendreath, 1 m. E. 
»The parish ch., St. Martin's^ stands 
on high ground above E. Looe, and 
for 34 years was the living of the 
Rev. Jonathan Toup, editor of Lon- 
ginus. The ch. of Felgnt, 4 m. N.W., 
contains monuments and efiigies, 
swords and helmets, of the Achyms, 
Bullers, and Trelawnys, and the 
mitre of Sir Jonathan Trelawny, 
one of the 7 bishops committed to 



the Tower W James II., and in whose 
behalf the (jomish miners were ready 
to march to London to the ringing 
burden of their song — 

" And shall Trelawny die ? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish boys 

Will know the reason why. 
And shall they scorn Tre, Pol, and Pen ? 

And shall Trelawny die ? 
Here's twenty thousand Cornish boys 

Will know the reason why." 

Proceeding from Looe towards 
Fowey — 

2 Tallandf in a little bay closely 
invested by hills. The ch. stands 
detached from its tower, and contains 
monuments of old Cornish families. 
A charming path pursues a winding 
course along the clifis. 

Ij Polperro {Inn: the Ship), a 
fishing village in a situation emi- 
nently romantic, where " stray crags 
peep up here and there among the 
gables." It is an ancient place, men- 
tioned by Leland as " a fishar towne 
with a peere." The hills on each 
side of the harbour are curved to- 
wards each other at their summits, 
and appear as if they had been once 
united at the mouth of the harbour, 
and then violently disrupted by some 
convulsion. They are supposed by 
a learned geologist to exhibit a strik- 
ing example of the action of a mighty 
torrent upon the strata of the earth. 
The remains of fossil fish, considered 
characteristic of certain formations 
in the Silurian system of Murchison, 
but so imperfect that it requires an 
observant eye to identify them, were 
discovered some years ago by Mr. 
Couch of this town in the clifi's E. 
and W. of Polperro. Under the 
signal station they occur in the great- 
est abundance, and may be found as 
far W. as Pencarrow Head. It is a 
curious circumstance that the rocks 
to which these remains are confined 
underlie towards the land, whilst the 
rest of the southern coast of C-orn- 
wall underlies towards the sea. This 
inversion of the strata is first seen in 
Pottledler Bay, opposite Looe Ishmdj 
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and may be traced W. beyond Fowey 
Haven, and for 2 or 3 m. inland. 
Above the village are remains of a 
chapel erected in ancient times to St. 
Peter. The road from Polperro leads 
through a deep valley to high ground, 
where Lansalloes cA., a sea-mark, will 
be observed on the 1. It then de- 
scends to Fowey Harbour at Bodin- 
nick Ferry. 

7 Fowey (Tnu : the Ship), delight- 
fully situated near the mouth of a 
broad estuary navigable for G m. 
towards Lostwithiel. It extends 
along the rt. bank nearly a mile, 
under its sheltering hills, and oppo- 
site to the village of Folruan, Fowey 
Haven is one of the most commodious 
harbours in the county, and admits 
vessels of large size at all times of 
the tide. On each shore are the ruins 
of square forts, built in the reign of 
Edw. IV., and from which a chain 
was formerly stretched across the 
water as a protection to the town. 
The schistose cliffs of Folruan are 
included among the red and varie- 
gated slates of De la Beche, and are 
mingled with calcareous beds con- 
taining zoophytes, associated with 
encrinites and shells. 

Fowey, in the early days of Eng- 
lish history, was one of the principal 
seaports of the kingdom, and during 
the crusades many vessels were here 
fitted out for the Holy Land. An 
old windmill, situated on the heights 
above the town, is mentioned in 
, 1296 as a well-known sea-mark; and 
as, windmills are believed to have 
been introduced into England from 
Palestine, this venerable relic was 
pn)bably built by returned crusaders. 
In the reign of Edw. III. Fowey 
contributed to the fleet intended for 
the blockade of Calais no less than 
47 ships and 770 men — a larger arm- 
ament than was provided by any 
other town in the kingdom except 
Yarmouth. In subsequent reigns 
the Fowey gallants, as the seamen of 
this place were termed, carried out 
a system of plunder upon the coast 



of Normandy, and committed such 
havoc, that the French several times 
fitted out an expedition against the 
town. In the reign of Henry VI. 
they effected a landing under cover 
of the night, and having set fire to 
the town destroyed a number of the 
inhabitants. Those who had time to 
escape hastily sheltered in Treffry 
House (the original of Place House), 
and so assailed the Frenchmen in 
their turn as to compel them to re- 
treat to their ships. In the reign of 
Edw. IV. the seamen of Fowey were 
accused of piracy, their vessels were 
taken from them and given to their 
rivals of Dartmouth — a reverse of 
fortune from which the town never 
recovered. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, on various subsequent occasions 
sustained their character for bravery, 
and in the reign of Charles II. pre- 
served a fleet of merchantmen from 
capture by assailing a Dutch line-of- 
battle ship with the guns of their 
little towers. The principal defence 
of Fowey in those times was St, Ca- 
therine's Fort, erected by the towns- 
people in the reign of Hen. VIII., 
and crowning a magnificent pile of 
rocks at the mouth of the harbour. 
At the present day this ancient 
stronghold is much dilapidated, and 
better calculated to take a prominent 
place in a traveller's sketch than the 
repulse of an enemy. The shores of 
the estuary for a long distance above 
the town are well wooded, and a trip 
by water to Lostwithiel is deservedly 
a favourite excursion. One branch 
flows to St. Veep (3 m. from Fowey), 
near which is St, Cadoc, the seat of 
the Wymonds. Further up the 
river, on the W. bank, is Fenquite, 
T. Graham, Esq. ; and on the E. 
bank, the ch. of St, Winnow, remark- 
able for the beauty of its position. 
In the civil war Fowey was the 
scene of an important event. The 
army of the Earl of Essex here sur- 
rendered to the King, their com- 
mander escaping by sea to Plymouth 
(1644). 
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The ch. is an ancient edifice, with 
a handsome tower, an ornamented 
oak ceiling, and a pulpit of the 1 5th 
cent. The N. aisle is said to date 
from 1336, and the rest of the build- 
ing from 1456. In the S. aisle is a 
monument to John TrefFry, of which 
Polwhele remarks, — " This was put 
up during the lifetime of Mr. Tref- 
fry by his direction. He was a 
whimsical kind of man. He had 
his grave dug, and lay down and 
swore in it, to show the sexton a 
novelty." 

Place House, the residence of the 
late Joseph T. Treffry, Esq., stands 
immediately above Fowey^, and is well 
known in the county for its antiquity, 
and for the good taste displayed in 
its restoration. The old building, 
according to Mr. TrefFry (who con- 
tributed an account of Flace to the 
Report of the Royal Institution of 
CJornwall for 1840), was once called 
Cune Court, the King's Court, and in 
digging the foundation for the new 
buildings, several bodies, of which 
some were in armour, and other relics 
of the royal hurying-place, were dis- 
covered. The name by which the 
mansion is at present khown is said 
by Pryce to be the Cornish word 
plds, a palace. As a castle Places 
House dates from the reign of Hen. 
VI. It is well worth seeing. The 
beautiful hall is lined with polished 
porphyry, raised in a quarry belong- 
ing to the proprietor. The house 
is also ornamented with granite and 
elyan, and contains a number of cu- 
riosities, and a fine original portrait 
of Hugh Peters, the Puritan chaplain 
of Cromwell, and a native of Fowey. 

The late Mr. J. T. Treffry, by 
whom Place House was restored and 
enlarged in such excellent taste, de- 
serves the notice of every writer on 
Cornwall, as one of the most extra- 
ordinary men of his time, and as the 
projector and author of magnificent 
works in this neighbourhoo£ Bom 
in the parish of St. Germans, his pa- 
ternal name was Austen, but in 1838, 



when sheriff of Cornwall, he assumed, 
by virtue of a royal warrant, the name 
of Tretfiy, having become the re- 
presentative of that ancient family. 
Gifted with uncommon enterprise 
and talent, and with almost unlimited 
means at his command, he employed 
his energy and capital in advancing 
the interests of those around him, in 
effecting improvements and in plan- 
ning and executing the most colossal 
and useful works. At one and the 
same time he was a shipowner, a 
merchant, a fiirmer of upwards of 
1000 acres, a silver-lead smelter, and 
the sole proprietor or principal share- 
holder of some of the largest and 
richest mines in the county. He 
diverted a river from its course to 
the use of machinery, and was the 
first to bring a canal to a mine for 
the purpose of conveying the ore to 
his own ports. He constructed from 
his own purse, and after his own 
designs, a breakwater, the harbours 
of Par and Pentuan, and the magni- 
ficent granite viaduct near St. Blazey ; 
and at the period of his demise was 
engaged in connecting the north and 
south coasts of the county by a rail- 
way. Mr. Treffty died at Place 
House, at the age of 67, on the 29th 
of January, 1850. 

At Polruan, on the shore opposite 
Fowey, are some trifling remains of 
HcUl House, which was garrisoned in 
the Civil War ; and the ruins of St, 
Saviour's chapel or baptistery, and a 
stone cross — a group similar to the . 
dilapidated shrine and well of St. 
Cleer, near Liskeard. A delightful 
promenade, called Hall Walk, runs 
along the wateivside. The botanist 
in this neighbourhood may notice 
Anchusa sempervirens, or evergreen 
alkanet, in the lanes. 

Menabilly, the seat of William 
Rashleigh, Esq., celebrated for its 
grotto and collection of minerals, is 
delightfully situated upon the pro- 
montory of the Greber Head, about 
2 m. W. of Fowey. You may either 
, walk to the grotto by the coast, or 
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proceed by road to the R entrance of 
the park, and there visit the Long- 
stone, an ancient British monoment 
of the Roman era, originally erected 
over the remains of one Caraosius, 
the son of Cunimonis. It stands by 
the roadside near the gate, and the 
inscription is still in part legible. 

** The cabinet of minerals is prin- 
cipally composed of Cornish speci- 
mens, and its chief excellence con- 
sists in the splendour and variety of 
the oxide of tin, fluors, malachite, 
and sulphuret of copper. Among the 
most remarkable specimens of tin 
are large octahedrons, with and -with- 
out truncations ; the crystal described 
by Klaproth as of the rarest occur- 
rence, viz. the foui^sided prism, with 
a four-sided pyramid at each extre- 
mity ; a group of four-sided pyramids 
covered with a thin coating of cal- 
cedony ; wood-tin, forming a vein in 
a matrix of quartz ; tin crystals, hav- 
ing a coating of black hcematite ; and 
sulphuret of tin, an exceedingly rare 
mineral. The collection also con- 
tains several blocks of tin, as prepared 
by the Jews for commerce during 
the early working of the Cornish 
mines, among which is a fraudulent 
one, consisting of a mass of stone dis- 
guised by a thin coating of metal. 
Of other minerals the following spe- 
cimens deserve particular notice, viz. 
yellow copper'ore with opal; the 
triple sulphuret of copper, antimony, 
and lead in various forms ; ruby cop- 
per in cul)es ; quartz containing glo- 
bules of water ; the hydrargyllite or 
wavelite in a plumose form, accom- 
panied by apatite in a matrix of 
quartz ; topazes of connderable lustre ; 
green fluor in crystals of 24 sides ; a 
beautiful cube of iluor, the surface 
of which reflects a delicate green 
hue, but when held to the light ex- 
hibits an octahedral nucleus of a 
purple colour; a superb octahedron 
of gold ; and a mass of stalactitical 
arragonite from the grotto of Anti- 
paros.*' Before quitting Menabilly 
the istranger should visit the grotto 



erected near the sea-shore. It is 
constructed in the form of an octagon, 
with the finest marbles and serpen- 
tine, interspersed with crystals, shells, 
and pebbles. Two of the sides are 
occupied by the door and a window, 
and the remaining six form recep- 
tacles for minerals. Four of these 
are filled with specimens of the 
Cornish ores, and two with fossils, 
polished agates, and jaspers ; while the 
intermediate spaces are ornamented 
with shells, coralloids, and other cu- 
rious substances. The roof is hung 
with stalactites of singular beauty. 
In this elegant grotto are preserved 
two links of a chain which were 
found by some fishermen in Fowey 
Haven in the year 1776, and are 
supposed to have formed a part of 
the chain which was once stretched 
across the harbour from tower to 
tower in times of danger. Among 
the specimens there is one of calce- 
dony deserving particular notice for 
its magnitude and beauty. The centre 
of the grotto is occupied by a table 
inlaid with 32 polished specimens of 
Cornish granite. In addition to the 
cabinet of minerals Menabilly con- 
tains a rich collection of drawings. 
On his return to Fowey the traveller 
may visit the village of Folkerrts, a 
wild fishing cove situated to the N. 
of the park. 

Other interesting excursions may 
be made from this town, viz. to Car- 
claze tin-mine near St. Austell, and to 
the great copper-mines of Fowey Con- 
sols and Par Consols^ the Valley of 
Carmeirs, the Treffry Viaduct, and the 
harbour of Par near St Blazey (see 
Kte. 19). 2^ m. on the road to 
Lostwithiel is a small encampment 
called Castle Dor, probably con- 
structed by the Danes. 

Proceeding on our road from 
Fowey — 

5 St. Austell (Rte. 19). 

14 Truro (Rte. 17). 

8^ Penryn (Jtnn : King's Arms). 
This old borough and market-town 
is pleasantly situated on the declivity 
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of a hill, at the head of a branch of 
Falmoath Harbour, aad opposite the 
pretty eh. of St. Oluvias, embosomed 
in trees. It is in a warm sheltered 
valley, richly fertile, and particu- 
larly productive in early vegetables. 
These with granite form the exports 
of the place. 

The chief objects of curiosity are 
the TUinen (p. 221), 4 m distant, rt 
of the road to Constantine through 
Mabe, and the granite-quanHes in the 
parishes of Mabe and Constantine. The 
most important of these works are 
about 2 m. from Penryn on each side 
of the old road leading to Helston. 
Penryn granite has been long known 
for its fine grain, and is the material 
of which Waterloo Bridge and the 
Docks at Chatham are constructed. 
Beryls have been found in a quarry 
between Falmouth and the Tolmdn. 
The geologist may observe slate 
altered by the proximity of granite in 
the cutting of the road on the ascent 
from Penryn towards Constantine; 
and the botanist Antirrhinum repens (or 
creeping snap-dragon), a very rare 
plant, in the neighbouring hedges, i 

Some small streams descend from 
the high land W. of the town, and 
one, falling in a cascade and turning 
a water-¥rheel, deserves notice as 
originating a picturesque scene. A 
very beautiful view of Falmouth 
Harbour, and St. Gluvias ch. and 
glebe, is commanded from Treleaver 
Hilly on the road to Roscrow, and 
about \ m. from Penryn. Enys 
(J. S. Enys, Esq.), the seat of the 
Enyses from a very ancient time, is 
situated rt. of the road to Carclew 
and Perran Wharf. Its grounds con- 
tain a wych elm of enormous size. 

2i Falmouth {Inns : Pearce's Royal 
Hotel ; Selley's Green Bank Hotel). 
This town, seated on the shore of 
one of the finest harbours in the 
kingdom, derives its principal in- 
terest from the beauty of its position, 
as it mainly consists of one long nar- 
row street, of a mean appearance, 
straggling along the side of the 



water. Of late years, however, Fal- 
mouth, like other towns, has been 
extended and improved, and there 
are now at either end of it, and on 
the heights above the shore, hand- 
some and commodious dwellings, 
which command an uninterrupted 
view of the estuary. But the oldest 
part of the town is of a compa- 
ratively modem date. In the reign 
of Elizabeth Sir Walter Raleigh vi< 
sited the harbour on his return from 
the coast of Guinea, and found bat 
one solitary house, in addition to a 
mansion called Arwinick, the seat of 
the ancient family of Killigrew, 
standing upon the site of the present 
town. Sir Walter was struck with 
the advantages of this noble estuary, 
and on his return to London made a 
representation to the council on the 
subject. Public notice being thus 
drawn to the spot, there soon col- 
lected on the shore a village, which, 
at first called Smithike, and then 
by the singular name of Penny-come-' 
quick, gradually rose into importance, 
when, in 1652, by act of parliament, 
the custom-house was removed to it 
from Penryn, and it became the 
centre of a busy trade. In 1660 
a royal proclamation declared that 
henceforward its name should be Fal- 
mouth; and in 1661 it was invested 
by charter with all the dignities of a 
corporate town. The buildings are 
ranged along the heights and shore 
of the western side of the harbour, 
which terminates in a bluff point 
bounding the entrance of the haven, 
and crowned by the grey walls of 

Pendennis Castle (198 ft. above the 
sea). A circular tower, erected in 
the reign of Henry VUI., and now 
the residence of the lieut.-govemor, 
is the most anciept part of this for- 
tress, which was strengthened and 
enlarged in the reign of Elizabeth. 
Occupying a considerable area, the 
castle is fortified on the N.E. and 
N.W. by bastions and connecting 
curtains. The defences on the other 
sides have been constructed in con- 
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formi^ with the shape of the ground. 
It is further protected by outlying 
batteries, and is well furnished with 
barracks and magazines. In 1644 
Pendennis afforded shelter to the 
queen, Henrietta Maria, when em- 
barking for France; and in 1646 to 
Prince Charles, who hence sailed to 
Scilly. Soon a^er his departure the 
place was inyested by the forces of 
the Parliament, and its gallant go- 
vernor, John Arundell of Trerice, be- 
gan that stubborn defence by which 
he so highly distinguished himself. 
Although in his 87to year, he held 
the casUe for 6 months against the 
utmost efforts of the enemy ; and 
when at length hunger had com- 
pelled him to capitulate, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that the royal 
standard had floated longer on Pen- 
dennis than on any other fort in 
England. The raniparts command 
a yiew of extreme beauty, in which 
the stranger may contrast the rugged 
coast of Falmouth Bay, bounded on 
the W. by Bosemullion Head and the 
Manacles, with the clustering houses 
and tranquil scene of the harbour. 
On his return to the town he may 
make a circuit by a lane on the 1. 
and the heights of Falmouth. In the 
fields adjoining this lane are remains 
of the earthworks thrown up during 
the siege ; and at a little distance to 
the rt. the ancient seat of the Killi- 
grews, Anoinickj now the property 
of Lord Wodehouse. An obelisk in 
the grounds of this estate commemo- 
rates the visit of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The Eoyal Cornwall Polytechnic So' 
dety meets annually at Falmouth. 
It was the first institution of the 
kind established in England, and 
was founded in 1833 for the en- 
couragement of the sciences, art, and 
industry. It originated in the exer- 
tions of a lady — Miss A. M. Fox, of 
Grove Hill ; the Queen is the patron. 
Prince Albert vice-patron. Sir Chas. 
Lemon the president. The Hall 
contains some portraits, including 
those of Sir Humphry Davy and 

IDev. ^ Corn.'] 



Richard Carew, author of the * Sur- 
vey of Cornwall,* and several busts 
of eminent persons connected with 
the county, viz. of the Prince of 
Wales, Lord de Dunstanville, Davies 
Gilbert, Sir H. de la Beche, Sir 
Charles Lemon, Mr. Adams the 
astronomer, and Dr. Paris, the 
founder of the Royal Geological 
Society of Cornwall and biographer 
of Davy. The Society has published 
about 20 vols, of Transactions, and 
at the annual exhibition in the au- 
tumn the principal gentry of the 
county assemble, when papers are 
read, models and works of art dis- 
played, and prizes awarded to the 
most deserving. 

The climate of this town is remark- 
able for equability and mildness, in 
proof of which exotic plants flourish 
the year round in the open air. Mr. 
Fox, of Grove Hill, obtained the 
Banksian medal for acclimatising up- 
wards of 200 foreign plants. Orange 
and lemon trees are grown against 
the garden walls, and yield an abun- 
dant return of fhiit. 

Qroee Hill (G. T. Fox, Esq.) con- 
tains some valuable paintings^ in- 
cluding specimens of Titian, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Correggio, Claude, 
and Caspar Poussin. Another fine 
collection may be seen at 

Oyllyngdunef the seat of the rector, 
the Rev. Wm. John Coope. This is 
the largest house' and one of the 
prettiest spots in the neighbourhood> 
and commands a most beautiful 
view of the harbour and its castle 
and the blue expanse of sea. Among 
the pictures ai-e works by RembrandC 
Carlo Dolce, Wouvermans, Back- 
huysen, Vandevelde, Bassano, and 
other eminent masters. The singu- 
lar name means William* s Height, and 
is connected with that of Uie seat 
below — Oyllanvaes, William* s Grave^ 
which, according to tradition, is so 
called as the burial-place of Prince 
William, son of King Henry, drown- 
ed on the passage from Normandy. 

Falmouth Harbour is the principal 
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attraction to the trareller searehiiig 
for scenes of natural beauty. Its 
wining shores, ererywhere pene- 
trated by deep and wooded inlets, 
afford many a subject for the ex- 
ercise of the pencnl. It has been 
celebrated from a remote period fbr 
its extent and commodiousness. Le- 
land speaks of it as *< a haven rery 
notable and fitmoos, and in a manner 
the most principal of all Britayne ;" 
and Carew observes that ** a hunr 
dred sail of vessels may anchor in it, 
and not one see the mast of another.^ 
Its entrance, about 1 m. wide, is de- . 
fended by tiie casCles of Pendennis 
aod Mawes. In the middle of the 
passage lies the Bhck Sock, an ob- 
struction of little import, as, ti&ongh 
covered by the tide, its situation is 
marked by a beacon, and there is on 
either side of it a broad and deep 
channel. The sea, having entered 
through this opening, immediately 
expands into a basin, so capacious, 
that, during the French war, booys 
were laid down in it for 16 sail of the 
line, and in 1815 a fleet of 300 vessels, 
including several of larse size, took 
shelter within it, and rode out a gale 
without a easualty. The centre of 
this basin is called the Carrick Road- 
stead, while the name of Falmouth 
ffarbow', properly speaking, exclu- 
sively attaches to ^t part of the 
estuary which borders the town. 
The haven, however, extends as far 
as the entrance of the Truro River, a 
distance of 4 m., and in a sheet of 
water 1 m. in its average breadth, 
but opposite Falmouth expanded to 
2 m. Its shores are penetrated by 
the following inlets, which form 
supplementary harbours, completely 
land-locked. An arm of the sea, 
which runs northward of the town to 
Penryn. On its shore, opposite Fal- 
mouth, is the village of Flushing, 
reputed the warmest place in Com- 
welL This shore terminates in 2V^ 
fusts Point, a pretty object from Fal- 
mouth, crowned, as it is, by trees, 
which embosom an ancient mansion 



of the same name, belonging to Lord 
Clinton, but tenanted b^ a feirmer. 
In 1814 this rocky pomt was the 
scene of a disastrous shipwreck. In 
a furious gale of wind the Queen 
transport, laden with invalids from 
the Peninsula, was driven firom her 
anchors and dashed upon it. The 
wounded men had little chance of 
escaping, and as many as 1 95 perished. 
140 bodies were found, and buried in 
the dmrchyards of Mylor, Budock, 
and Glavias. The next inlet, in 
proceeding N. up the harbour, is 
Mylor Creek, a winding piece of 
water, extending to the woods ofEnys 
(;j. S. Enys, ^.)- At its mouth, 
in Mylor Pool, a fevourite anchorage 
with vessels of small tonnage, the 
stranger will notice a hulk, lying as 
a cosd dep6t off the little dockyard 
of Mylor, and in view of an old an- 
tagonist, in as forlorn a condition, 
stationed off St Just Pool, on the 
opposite side of the harbour. These 
two melancholy objects are the Astrosa 
and VAvarore frigates, which once, as 
French and English, were en^ged 
in a deadly conflict, which terminated 
in the capture of the Frenchman. 
The hull of the Aurora is worth 
looking at for the beauty of its 
lines. The parish of Mylor is 
known to botanists as affording 
many of the varieties of the EngKsE 
heaths. The chwrch stands near the 
water, and is supposed to be of the 
time of Hen. VI. It contains a 
handsome monument with an effigy to 
one of the Trefusis fkmily. To this 
inlet succeeds Restronget Greek, run- 
ning into the land for 3 m. to Perron 
Wharf, where it is bordered by the 
woods of Carclew (Sir C. Lemon, 
Bart.). Upon the shore is the busy 
port and rising town of Devoran, 
from which a railroad has been carried 
to the mining district of Redruth; 
and near Devoran the ch. of Feock 
^4 m. from Falmouth or Truro), 
interesting for its andent cross, and 
as the church in which service was 
last performed in the Cornish lan- 
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goage. Fill Creek, penetrating N.W. 
about li m., is the next in order, 
the body of Fahnouth Harbour ter- 
minating a short distance beyond it, 
at the entrance of the Creek of the Fal, 
or, as it is commonly called, the 
Truro Fiver, Here the mansion and 
park of Trelissio bound the yista of 
promontories and bays which indent 
the shores of the estuary. The Truro 
Hirer, winding a serpentine course, 
and branching into numerous ramifi- 
cations, affords a Tariety of pleas- 
ing scenes. At Tregothnan (Earl of 
Falmouth) it is joined by the riyer 
Fal, which, rising near Hensbarrow, 
flows by Grampound, and meets the 
tide a mile below Tregony. Re- 
turning to Falmouth, along the east- 
em side of the harbour, we skirt an 
unbroken shore, until within If m. of 
St Mawes Castle, where the hUIs are 
penetrated by St. Jusfs Creek. In 
this there is a secluded bay worth 
yisitihg, where the water washes the 
walls of the churchyard of St. Just (in 
Foseland). At the mouth of tiie 
creek is the station of the Lazaretto, 
and, in its vicinity, St. Jusfs Fool, in 
which vessels perform quarantine. 
The next inlet, although mentioned 
the last, is one of some importance, 
extending about 3 m., almost to the 
shore of Gerran's Bay, and constitut- 
ing, for a distance of f m. from its 
mouth, the Harbour of St, Mawes. 
Upon the N. side of the entrance 
stands the castle, a fortress of inferior 
size to Pendennis, but erected about 
the same time (1542). The town of 
St. Mawes is inhabited principally by 
fishermen and mlots, and built along 
the N. shore. This creek is bounded 
on the S. hj St. Anthony*s Bead, 
which, with its lighthouse, projects 
into the sea at the mouth of Fal- 
mouth Harbour, and in its vicinity is 
the small chapel of St. Anthony, a 
specimen of Dec. and E. English ar- 
chitecture, with a Norman 8. porch, 
and containing a monument by West- 
macott to the memory of Admiral 
Sir Bichard Spry. 



Among; other objects of interest in 
the neighbourhood of Falmouth may 
be sj^ecified some rugged masses of 
granite, covered with numerous rock 
basins, in Budock Bottom, about 
1 m. W. : Tregedua, Joshua Fox, 
Esq. (contiguous to Fenjerrick, Ro- 
bert Were Fox, Esq.), S.W. of 
Budock Bottom, as containing paint- 
ings by RaSaelle, Titian, Sassoferrato, 
Vandyke, and Morland ; and the 

Swan Fool (I m. W.), separated 
from the shore, like the Loe Pool, 
near Helston, by a bar of sand. 
Near this sheet oT water the geolo- 
gist may find a mass of porphyry en- 
closing rhombic crystals of quartz. 
To those desirous of studying certain 
grauwacke rocks, called by De la 
Be(^ the red and variegated slatesL 
the coast between the Swan Pool and 
Pendennis Castle will afford a good 
field for such an object. A raised 
beach, from 9 to 12 ft above the pre- 
sent level of the sea, extends about 
4 m. between Falmouth and the Hel- 
ford River. Near Pendennis Castle 
it is associated with rocks which 
have been worn by the sea, although 
now elevated beyond its reach. 

The stranger may also visit die 
Mabe granite-quarries (see Penryn), 
and the singular rock called the Tol- 
men or Meantol (p. 221), atuated in 
tbe parish of Ck)nstantine, about 1 ^ m. 
from Mabe, and 4 from Falmouth. 

The botanist will observe the rare 
plant Viola hirta, or hairy violet, in^ 
the neighbourhood. 
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Boute 22. — Plynumth to Bvde Haven. Sect IT. 

An excursion up the Tamar, as 
far as the Weir-head and Morwell 
Bocks, is one of the most interesting 
in the county. (See Devon, Rte. 11.) 
The old Ch, of Landuiph, on rt. bank 
of the river, and opposite the mouth 
of the Tavy, is seen from Saltash, 
and remarkable for containing the 
tomb of Theodore PaicBologus, a de- 
scendant of the Comnem, emperors 
of Byzantium. He died at Clyfton, a 
manor-house of the Courtenays, in 
1636. The pedigree is set forth on 
a brass tablet. Some years ago the 
vault was opened and the lid of the 
oaken coffin raised, when the body 
was found sufficiently perfect to 
show that it exceeded the common 
stature, and that the face had been 
furnished with a long white beard. 
Some trifling remains of Clyfton may 
be seen on the point opposite Hairs 
Hole. 

Saltash is known for its fishermen, 
but more so for its fishwomen, who 
are celebrated for their prowess at the 
oar, and not unfrequently bear away 
the prizes at the different regattas. 
It was an ancient boroueh previous 
to the Reform Bill, by wnich it was 
disfranchised, and has been repre* 
sented in Parliament by Waller the 
poet and Clarendon the historian, 
who was its member in the Long 
Parliament. In 1643 it was the 
scene of a furious engagement, when 
Lord M ohun and Sir Italph Hopton 
drove Ruthen, the governor of Ply- 
mouth, across the Tamar, in spite of 
the cannon which he had planted in 
the narrow avenues, and of the fire of 
a ship of 16 guns. Ruthen had been 
previously beaten on Bradock Down 
near Liskeard. 

St, Stephen's is the parish ch., and ' 
about 1 m. from the town. An old 
lich'Stone lies just within the porch of 
the churchyard. Having walked to 
St. Stephen's, the stranger will pro* 
bably extend his ramble, as at this 
place he comes in view of the ancient 

Castle of TremaUm rising from a 
wood. It is separated from the ch« 



PLYMOUTH TO BUDE HAVEN, BY SALT- 
ASH, CALLINGTON, LAUNCE8TON, 
AND STRATTON. 

The road from Plymouth and De- 
tonport to the steam ferry at Saltash 
commands a fine view of Hamoaze; 
and, on its opposite shore, of the 
woods of ThcofOtes and of Antony^ the 
town of Torpointj the -S'*. Germans rioery 
and the old keep of Trematon rising 
from a bank of foliage. At Saltash 
the estuary is considerably contracted, 
and here the West Cornwall Railway 
is to span it on a bridge, now con- 
structing by Mr. Brunei, after the 
principle of that over the Wye at 
Chepstow. It is to be 95 ft above 
the water, and the piers are to be 
founded on an iron cylinder. 

6 Saitash,^ {Inn : ^ Green Dragon 
Hotel. ) This town, inhabited princi- 
psdly by fishermen, climbs the steep 
shore of the Tamar, and from the 
river presents a very striking appear- 
ance, the acclivity being abrupt, and 
the old houses hanging in tiers one 
above the other. The picturesque 
effect of this grouping is consider- 
ably heightened by a variety of co- 
lours, arising from a strange jumble 
of materials. One house is con- 
structed of stone, another of brick, a 
third fronted with plaster, and a 
fourth with slate. The principal 
" sight" at Saltash is the view from 
the high ground above the town, 
where the roads branch towards Tre- 
maton and Callington. It is of great 
extent and beauty, comprising Ha- 
moaze and its wooded shores, the 
arsenal and dockyard of Devonport, 
Mount Ekigcnmbe, the winding river 
and distant ocean. To this may 
be added, for those who find pleasure 
in the monuments of the dead, a 
sumptuous tomb to 3 brothers Drew 
in the old Chapel of St, Nicholas, A 
tablet inserted in the wall of this 
building is inscribed,— "This chappie 
was repaired in the Mayoralty of 
Matthew Veale, Gent, anno 1689." 
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by a deep valley pierced by an inlet 
from the Lynher Creek, at the head 
of which a small hamlet nestles 
under the shelter of the hill. The 
remains of this castle are consider- 
able, but not so picturesque as many 
other ruins, on account of the red 
colour of the stone. They are, how- 
eyer, beautifully decked with ivy 
and encircled by lawns and shrub- 
beries. The mansion, which con- 
tains some fine paintings, was erected 
about 30 years ago by the late B. 
Tucker, Esq., partly at the expense 
of the castle walls. Trematon is 
supposed to have been built about 
the time of the Conquest, and to 
have been given by Wm. I. to the 
Earl of Cornwall. At a later period 
it was annexed to the Duchy. A 
Stannary Court was anciently held 
in it, and Gilpin remarks that ** Tre- 
maton law is almost to this day an 
object of reverence amons the com- 
mon people of Cornwall. During 
the riots in 1549 the castle was plun- 
dered by the rebels, who, enticing 
out the governor by the pretence 
of a parley, intercepted his return. 
The ruins are encircled, by a moat, 
and consist of the walls of the keep 
and base court, and of a square mas- 
sive tower at the entrance, pierced 
with an archway, which is furnished 
with ^ooves for a portcullis. The 
keep is of an oval form, and com- 
mands a very beautiful prospect. 
Strangers are admitted on week-days. 
Between the castle and the village of 
Trematon is a wayside octagonal 
cross about 4 ft. high. 

The Lynher Creek (or St. Germans 
River) and its numerous branches afford 
the means of pleasant water excur- 
sions; their shores being hilly and co- 
vered with wood. Antony House, the 
seat of the family of Carew, is bound- 
ed partly by this creek and partly by 
the Tamar. The house was built by 
Gibbs in 1 721 , and contains a collection 
of pictures by Holbein, Vandyke, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, &c. Among them 
is a portrait of Richard Carew, the 



author of the * Survey of Cornwall,' 
and a head of Sir Kenelm Digby, by 
Vandyke. A monument to the same 
Richard Carew will be found in the 
neighbouring ch. of Antony, A ferry 
crosses Antony Passage to Trematon, 
and below it is Beggar^s Island, so 
called after the notorious Bamfylde 
Moore Carew, who was commonly 
known as the ** king of the Gipsies." 
Above Antony House the voyager to 
St. Germans passes below the woods 
of Shillingham, a seat of J. Wentworth 
BuUer, Esq., and then the old towers 
of Ince Castle, now a farmhouse, but 
once a mansion of the Earls of De- 
von, and in the civil war garrisoned 
by the Royalists. Yet higher the 
scenery is diversified by the park of 
P<yrt Eliot (Earl of St. Germans). 
The mansion is the ancient priory 
partly remodelled, and is well stored 
with paintings by Rembrandt, Opie, 
Reynolds, and other masters. Ad- 
joining this fine estate is the tcwn 
of 

8t, Germans (7 m. by road, 10 m. 
by water, from Saltash, and a favour- 
ite b<.at-excursion of about 14 m. 
from Plymouth). (Jnn : Eliot Arms.) 
It was once a borough town, but is 
now little more than a village, and of 
interest only for its ch„ which has a 
very fine Norman front, but was cer- 
tainly not founded by Athelstan, as 
some antiquaries have asserted. It 
was the cathedral of the bishopric 
previous to the union of the dioceses 
of Devon and Cornwall. The towers 
of this building, hung with ivy and 
fern, present a most venerable ap- 
pearance, and the deep Norman 
porch, at the entrance from Port 
Eliot, is deservedly admired. The 
chancel fell in 1592. In the part of 
the ch. now used as a chancel is a 
seat upon a tesselated floor called the 
Bishop's Chair; and on the wall, 
under the gallery, an inscription re- 
cording the names of the Cornish 
prelates. The arches of the N. aisle 
are round, of the S. aisle pointed. 
Among the monuments of the Eliots 
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is one by Rysbrach, dated 1 723. The 
churchyard has been lately incorpo- 
rated with the lawn of Port Eliot. 
Cuddenbeak (the wooded promontory)^ 
a farmhouse situated on the river in 
the position indicated by the name, 
occuiHes the site of the ancient palace 
of the bishops. The traveller will 
notice the Cornish elms, straight 
as arrows, which are ranged along 
the road-side near the ch. ; and at 
the extremity of St. Germans an old 
village tree, so common in Devon 
and Cornwall, with the earth heaped 
round it as a seat for gossips. In the 
parish are Bake, a property of Sir 
Joseph Copley, Bart. ; Catchfrench, 
F. Glanville, Esq. ; and Coldrinick, 
C. Trelawny, Esq. The road from 
Saltash is very pretty at Nottar 
Bridge, and at Tideford, 1 m. from St. 
Germans. 

Proceeding on our route from 
Saltash, we pass over high land com- 
manding in places beautiful views 
down the winding Tamar and over 
the misty regions of Dartmoor. 

rt. Pentillie Castle (A. Coryton, 
Esq.), a modem building, erected 
from designs by the late Mr. Wil- 
kins, and situated most delightfully 
upon the steep shore of the Tamar. 
A finely-wooded hill, called Mount 
Ararat, rising N. of the castle, is 
crowned by a tower of which a 
strange tale is told in connection 
with Sir James Tillie, one of the 
former possessprs of this estate, who 
died in 1712. It is said that this 
individual expressed a desire that 
after death he should be placed in 
this building, seated on a chair in his 
customary dress, and before a table 
furnished with the appliances of 
drinking and smoking. It is fur- 
ther said that he was buried accord- 
ing to his wish as re^rds the 
locality, but in a coffin. The castle 
is furnished with great elegance, and 
in the hall is a superb painted win- 
dow, and a statue of Sir James Tillie, 
the size of life. 

5^ 8t» Mellion. — ^The ch. contains 



some curious effigies of Ae Cory- 
tons, baronets of Newton Park in 
the 1 7th centy., while their helmets, 
spurs, swords, gauntlets, and pennons 
hang from the roof. The mansion 
of Newton is still standing, and about 
3 m. to the 1. In a farmhouse rt. of 
the road is a fragment of Crocadon 
House, once the residence of a family 
named Trevissa, one of whom trans- 
lated the Bible in the reign of Rich- 
ard II. This fiunily failed in 1690, 
when Crocadon was purchased by 
the Corytons. 

1 Viverdon Down, — The traveller 
will find in its vicinity a road to 
the rt., which in about 3 m. will 
bring him to 

Cothek (Earl of Mount Edgcumbe), 
a most interesting old mansion of the 
time of Hen. VIL, and of which all 
the fittings and fhmiture, as well as 
the granite walls, are in excellent 
preservation. It is an embattied 
structure, built round a quadrangle, 
and situated above an ancient wood 
of oak, elm, and chesnut, sloping 
to the Tamar. The hall is hung 
with the trophies of war and the 
chace, — coats of mail, arms of various 
kinds, and the horns of the stag, 
— while a figure in complete armour 
adorns the wall at the upper end. 
The other apartments are extremely 
interesting, especially to the anti- 
quary, since they remain as they 
were in the time of Elizabeth, and 
contain a store of anti(|ue fhmiture, 
and many curious appliances of tiie 
luxury of those days. Some of the 
rooms are hung with tapestry, which 
is lifted to give an entrance; and 
the hearths, intended for wood alone, 
are furnished with grotesque figures 
or andirons for the support of the 
logs. The cabinets should be closely 
examined for their delicate carving. 
The chapel is small and simple, 
but has a certain air of solemnity 
pervading it, and the decorations 
of the altar are worth inspecting. 
Cothele belonged to a family of 
that name previous to the reign of 
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Edw. III^ when it passed by mar- 
riage to an ancestor of the Earl of 
Mount Edgcumbe. The date of 
the present building is not exactly 
known, but the style of the architec- 
ture (Perp.) refers it to the reign of 
Hen. VII. Cothele has been honoured 
more than once by the presence 
of royalty. Chas. II. resided in it 
for several days, and the stranger 
is shown the bed in which he is 
said to have slept In 1789 it was 
visited by Geo. III. and his queen ; 
and recently by her Majesty Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. The 
sc^iery on the Tamar below Cothele 
is extremely beautiful. The wood 
overhangs the river in clustering 
masses, and at the bend of the stream 
becomes wild and tangled in a ver- 
dant hollow called Danescombe, At 
another spot a bold rock projecting 
from the foliage throws a gloomier 
shadow upon the water. This is 
crovf ned bv a small chapel, and con- 
nected with the following legend : — 
In the reign of Richard III., Sir 
Kichard Edgcumbe being suspected 
of favouring the claims of Richmond, 
a party of armed men was despatched 
to apprehend him. He escaped, 
however, from his house into the 
woods, closely followed by his pur- 
suers, and, having gained the summit 
of this rock, his cap fell into the 
water as he was clambering down 
the rocks to conceal himsefp. The 
soldiers soon arrived on the spot, and, 
upon seeing the cap floating on the 
nver, imagmed that Edgcumbe had 
.drowned himself, and so gave over 
the pursuit Sir Richard afterwards 
crossed into France, and, returning 
upon the death of the king, erected 
this chapel in grateful remembrance 
of his escape. The chapel contains 
a window of stained glass, two 
strange old paintings, a monument 
of Sir Richard Edgcumbe, a gilt 
crucifix, and the image of a bisoop 
in his pontificals. Cothele is in the 
vicinity of the Morwell Rocks, and 
other interesting scenes on the Tamar. 



(See Dbtok, Rte. 11.) The botanist 
may procure Melittis grandiflora, a 
plant rather local than rare, in the 
nei^bourhood. Melittis MelxssophyU 
lum, an uncommon species, is also 
found in the county. 

2^ The traveller arrives at a small 
patch of imcultivated land. If on 
foot or on horseback he can here di- 
verge from the road and visit one of 
the " lions" of Callington in his way 
to that town. For this purpose, at 
the further boundary-hedge turn to 
the right over the common towards a 
narrow lane which, crossing another 
at right angles, leads direct to a farm- 
house. Just below the farmyard is 

Dupath W<?//,apellucidspring, which, 
once the resort of pilgrims, overflows 
a trough, and, entering the open arch- 
way of a small chapd, spreads itself 
over the floor, and passes out below 
an ancient window at the opposite 
eod. The little chapel or baptistery 
has a most venerable appearance, and 
is built entirely of granite which is 
grey and worn by age. The roof 
is constructed of enormous slabs, 
hun^ with fern and supported in the 
interior by an arch. The building is 
crowned by an ornamented niche, 
which probably at one time held the 
ima^ of the saint. This well, ac- 
cording to a legend, was once the 
scene of a fierce combat between two 
noble Saxons, rivals in a ladv's affec- 
tions — Colan, a youth and the fa- 
voured smtor, and Gotlieb, a man of 
more advanced years. The duel ter- 
minated in the death of Gotlieb ; but 
Colan had received a wound which, 
aggravated b^ his impatience to wed 
the lady of his affections, eventually 
proved mortal. The story has been 
told as a metrical legend by the Rev. 
Mr. Hawker, rector of Moorwinstow. 

1 Ca^t7i^^on(/nra: Golding's Hotel), 
a 'mean, dreary town, disfranchised 
by the Reform Bill, and now con- 
taining; about 1700 Inhab., chiefly 
occupied in mining. An old sculp- 
tured cross in the churcbvard, and 
an alabaster monument of Lord Wil- 
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loogliby de Broke in tlie tSk. (rebuilt 
mlxmt 1460), are tlie only things to 
be seen in iL The latter has been 
shamc^olly mntilated by the knives 
of idlers, and the forehead is deeply 
stamped with &e name of a carpen- 
ter occasionally employed in the ch. 
Obserre, in tiiis monument, ihe little 
figores of monmers leaning against 
the soles of the feet. Calhngton is 
in a great measure supported by the 
mines in the neigbonrhood, and is 
situated immediately under 

KU HUi, alt. 1067 ft, an out- 
lying eminence of granite, and sum- 
mit of Hmqstxm or Hengist Down, 
which stretdies eastward to the Ta- 
mar, and before the reign of Hen. 
III. was the place of meeting of the 
Cornish tinners, who assembled here 
every 7th or 8th year to confer with 
their brethren of Devon. In 835 it 
had been the scene of the defeat of 
the Danes and Britons by Egbert; 
and Mrs. Bray remarks, ** It is not 
improbable that tins down derived 
its name from some victory of the 
Saxons under Hengist and Horsa, 
particularly as there is a Horse bridge 
over the Tamar, near the foot of it." 
Kit ffill, from its isolated position, 
intermediate between the moors of 
Bodmin and Dartmoor (about 16 m. 
apart), and in full view of the wind- 
ings of the Tamar and distant Chan- 
nel, commands perhaps the most im- 
pressive and beautiful view in Corn- 
wall. Upon the summit is the ruin 
of a windmill, which, erected upon 
that exposed spot to work a mine, 
was destroyed by the violence of the 
wind ; while the mine was abandoned 
in consequence of the great expense 
attending its excavation in a hard 
granite. Kit Hill, like all barren 
ground in a populous neighbour- 
hood, has a dreary aspect Its sides 
are covered with rubbish, and the 
summit is pierced by a number of 
shafts, which render caution most 
necessary in those who. ascend to it 
" The country people,**' says Carew, 
" have a bye- word that 



'Hengsten Down well ywron^ 
Ifl worth Lonloii town dear 7boii|^t.' 

which grew from a store of tjmne, 
in former times there digged up." 

Dtt/xOh Wea (see p. 247) is about 
I m. from tlus town, and tiie follow- 
ing are the directions for finding 
it Pursue the Tavistock road about 
I m. to the open down. Here, at a 
signpost on the rt, strike over the 
grass to a lane trending in that direct 
tion. Pursue this hme ^ m.; tiien 
turn down the lane on the 1. which 
leads to a ^umhouse. Adjoining and 
beli}W tlus house is the well. The 
traveller is there also in the vicinity 
of Gothele, 

Liskeard is 8 m. from Callington, and 
the road to it one of the most hilly 
in Cornwall. Midway is St, Ive, of 
which the ch. is worth notice, parti- 
cularly the windows. 

Gunnislake, a village in the heart of 
this mining district, is 5^ m. on the 
road to Tavistock- On the heights 
above it is the tin-mine of Drakes 
Wall (rt. side of the road above the 
village), particularly worth visiting, 
as one of the lodes, traversed by a 
cross-course, is open to the day. Here 
also has been introduced an import- 
ant process for separating wolfram 
(tungstate of iron) from the tin-ore, 
and which was invented by Mr. Ox- 
land, of this mine. The Morvoell 
Rocks (Devon, Rte. 11) are seen to 
great advantage from Gunnislake; 
and a slender water-wheel, suspended 
above the river, will strike me tra- 
veller's attention, from the singularity 
of its position among woods and 
beetiing crags. It belongs to a mine 
called Chimney Rock. The Tamar is 
spanned by the picturesque structure 
of New Bridge, above which its shores, 
receding, form a wooded basin, which 
is crowned by the engine of Hiisl 
Sophia, 

The road from Callington to Laun- 
ceston crosses the foot of Kit Hill, 
having the Holmbush and Radmorls 
copper-mines respectively rt and 1. 
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2i 1. Whiteford House (Sir William 
Pratt Call, Bart). 

i Stoke Climsland. A road on rt. 
leads over the Tamar by Horse Bridge 
2i^m. 

1^ The traveller here passes the 
Innt/f which flows down a pleasant 
vale towards the Tamar. 

^ The Sportsman* s Arms, and half- 
way-house between Callington and 
Launceston. rt, distant about L m., 
the Carthamartha Rocks, a fine wild 
scene of limestone cliflf, " burst- 
ing from the slopes," and over- 
looking an amphitheatre of wood. 
Below and far beyond stretches the 
valley of the Tamar. A lane oppo- 
site the inn, and then a field-path, 
lead direct to this charming point of 
view. 

1^ 1. Lezant, with a granite ch., 
containing monuments of the Trefusis 
fiimily. 1 J W. of it is the ivied ruin 
of Trecarrel (p. 146); and I m. farther 
W., on the opposite side of the Inny, 
a small circular earthwork called 
Bound Bury. 

i rt Hexworthy ffouse, E. Prideaux, 
Esq., and a road to Greystone Bridge, 
one of the most ancient structures on 
the Tamar. Beyond it is the old 
Tudor manor-house of Bradstone, 
(p. 12), and S. of it Endsleigh (Duke 
of Bedford), so renowned for its ro- 
mantic beauty. 

The geologist should be informed 
that near Landue Mill, to the 1. of the 
road, the carbonaceous deposits rest 
in an unconformable position on the 
grauwacke. 

1 rt. Lawhitton. 

2 Launceston (Rte. 17). 

1 rt. Werrington, a seat of the 
Duke of Northumberland ; the house 
being situated in Devonshire. 1. St, 
Stephen*s Down, 

19 Stratton {Inn: the Tree), a 
poor town lying among hills, about 
a mile from the coast, but of con- 
siderable antiquity, the name being 
evidence of its Roman origin. The 
Saxons, it is well known, called the 
Koman roads streets^ and the towns 



which were situated upon them si;reet^ 
towns, or strettons, and " in this in- 
stance," says Borlase, " as in many 
others, c(MTuption in speech has jostled 
out the E and put an a in its place." 
The name occurs in Somerset, in 
Gloucestershire, and, indeed, in many 
parts of England, on the lines of the 
old Boman ways. . The ch, is an 
ancient edifice, and contains the black 
marble tomb of Sir John Arundell, 
Knt., his 2 wives and 13 children, 
whose effigies are represented on 
brasses. The hilly country of this 
neijfhbourhood— though rich and well 
cultivated— has somewhat a wild and 
bare appearance ; but your landlord 
at Stratton will tell you that there i« 
timber to be found m it. Thus his 
inn is the Tree, he himself an Ash, his 
fiirm-bailiff a Wood, his neighbours 
Ivy and Oak, and the farm of the latter 
^iBush, 

There are two objects of particular 
interest in the vicinity of Stratton — 
Stamford Hill, and the inclined plane on 
the Bude Canal, The former lies im- 
mediately N. of the town, and wag 
the scene of the battle of Stamford 
Hill, in which the forces of the Par- 
liament were defeated by the Royal- 
ists. By Clarendon's account it was 
towards the middle of May, 1643, 
when the Earl of Stamford marched 
into Cornwall with an army of 1400 
horse and 5400 foot, and a park of 
artillery consisting of 13 pieces of 
brass ordnance and a mortar, and 
encamped near Stratton, on a lofty 
hill, steep on all sides, while he de- 
spatched a body of 1200 horse, under 
Sir George Chudleigh, to surprise 
Bodmin. The kin^s forces, not 
amounting to half this number, were 
at the same time quartered near 
Launceston, under Sir Ralph Hopton 
and Sir Beville Grenville, who, 
though far inferior in the strength 
and equipment of their troops, re-* 
solved to give the enemy battle, and 
with that purpose marched, on Mon- 
day the 15th, with 2400 foot and 500 
horse, upon Stratton, although "sa 
M 3 
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destitute of provisions, that the best 
officers had but a biscuit a man." 
The next morning by daybreak, this 
force, being arranged in 4 divisions, 
advanced to the attack on different 
sides of the hill, the horse standing 
aloof as a reserve. For several hours 
the battle was waged with varying 
success, when the royalists, having re- 
duced their supply of powder to 4 
barrels, detemuned upon advancing 
to die summit of the hill before they 
fired another shot. With this inten- 
tion they steadily pushed forward, 
and being charged by Major-General 
Qiudleigli near the top of the hill, 
that officer was taken prisoner, and 
the enemy recoiled. The Royalists 
now pushed their advantage, and 
rushing with fresh spirit on the 
Roundheads, succeeded in throwing 
them into disorder, when, the Earl 
of Stamford giving the signal of de- 
feat by galloping from the field, the 
panic b^me general, and the Par- 
liamentary troops fled on all sides. 
They left about 200 men dead on the 
field, and their camp and ammunition 
in the hands of the victors. Stam- 
ford Hill bears to this day the marks 
of the battle. It is crowned by the 
remains of a tumulus, upon which, 
turned up by the plough, lie the 
bleached bones of the old Royalists 
and Roundheads. The summit is 
of small girth, and the ground slopes 
steeply from it to the S. and E. ; but 
on the W., and especially on the N. 
side, the position might be more 
easily assailed. A monument erected 
on the hill, in commemoration of the 
batfle, was destroyed many years 
ago, but the inscription in white 
characters on a black wooden tablet, 
and to the following effect, was pre- 
served, and is now fixed on the wall 
of the Tree Inn. " In this place ye 
army of the rebeUs under ye com- 
mand of ye Earl of Stamford re- 
ceived a signal overthrow by the 
valor of Sir Bevill Grenville and ye 
Cornish army, on Tuesday, the 16th 
of May, 1643." Stamford HiU is 



further interesting as commanding a 
fine view, in which Rowtor and 
Brown Willy are conspicuous though 
distant objects. 

The inclined plane of the Bude Canal, 
which the stranger uiould visit, is on 
Hobbaoott Down, 1| m. from Strat- 
ton, and just to the rt. of the Hols- 
worthy road. It is an ingenious 
substitute for a chain of locks, and 
consists of a steep roadway, about 
900 ft. in length, which is furnished 
with two lines of rails dipping at 
each end into the canal, and traversed 
by an endless chain. The bar^, 
wluch are provided with small iron 
wheels, and generally loaded with 
sand, are raiiSd or lowered on this 
roadway by being attached to the 
chain, which is set in motion by two 
enormous buckets, each 8 ft. in diam., 
alternately filled with water, and 
working m wells 225 ft. in depth. 
As soon as the descending bucket has 
reached the bottom of the well, it 
strikes upon a stake which raises a 
plug, when the water runs out in one 
minute, and finds it way through an 
adit to the canal below. This bucket 
is then in readiness to be raised by 
the other, which, having been filled 
with water, descends in its turn. In 
case of any accident happening to the 
machinery, the water can at any time 
be emptied in one minute tlurough 
valves with which a chain communi- 
cates; this chain being in^niously 
made to wind and unwind as the 
buckets ascend and descend, so as to 
be always of the proper length. A 
steam-engine is also at hand should 
the buckets become unserviceable. 
This canal extends from Bude to 
Launceston, sending off a branch to 
Hokworthy, and the barges climb 
from one level to another bj 7 of 
these inclined planes. One is situ- 
ated at Marham Ch.f 1 m. from 
Stratton, but this is worked by a 
common water-wheel. 

^ m. from Stratton towards Mar- 
ham Ch., in the orchard of a farm 
called Binhamy, is a quadrangular 
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moat over^wn with briers, mark- 
ing the site of a manor-house or 
castle, in which, it is said, lived one 
Ranulph de Blaiichminster, of whom 
many stranee legends are current 
in the parish. Tradition represents 
him as an eccentric individual, who 
lived retired from the world in 
his castle, and protected from in- 
trusion by a drawbridge, which was 
generally raised. After his death, 
which occurred, it is said, without a 
person to witness it, a will was found 
bequeathing a large amount of pro- 
perty to the poor of the parish, 
who have now annually 80/. divided 
amongst them as the interest of this 
fund. The country-people call him 
" old Blowmanger," and entertain a 
superstitious dread of the spot where 
he lived; and this has partly ori- 
ghiated in the circumstance of bares 
having been started from the moat, 
which alwavs, as it happened, es- 
caped the aogs. It was therefore 
concluded that the spirit of Blanch- 
minster haunted the spot in the 
sbape of this animal. The effigy of 
Blanchminster may be seen in the 
church. 

1^ m. S. of Stratton is the pretty 
village of Launcellsy and Launcells 
Homey seat of G. B. Kingdon, Esq. 
Tbe ch. contains a monument, dated 
1644, to John Chamond, one of the 
former possessors of tbis mansion. 
In the parish is Morton^ a farm be- 
longing to Mr. Kingdon, and of in- 
terest as an ancient possession of 
Robert Earl of Cornwall, the half- 
brother of William the Conqueror. 

At Week St. Mary, 7 m., com- 
monly called St. Mary Week, is the 
ruin of a chantry, founded hj one 
Dame Percival about the beginning 
of the 14th centy. The history of 
this person is curious as connected 
with her maiden-name, Bonaventura. 
She is said to have been a labourer's 
daughter, who, one day tending 
sheep upon the moor, engaged the 
attention of a London merchant who 
happened to be passing. Pleased 



with her appearance, he begged her 
of her parents and carried her to 
London as a servant, and after the 
lapse of a few years, at the death of 
his wife, made her the mistress of his 
house, and, dying himself shortly 
afterwards, bequeathed to her a large 
amount of property. She then mar- 
ried a person of the name of Gall, 
whom she also survived ; when Sir 
John P6rcival, Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, became her 3rd husband. The 
constitution of a London citizen was, 
however, no match for that of a 
" wilding " from the moors ; and ac- 
cordingly the mayor died while life 
was yet vigorous in Dame Percival. 
The lady, however, was hy this time 
contented with her experience as a 
wife, and, retiring to her native vil- 
lage, devoted the remainder of her 
days to acts of charity. In these 
her 3 husbands. were not forgotten, 
and for the benefit of their souls she 
founded and endowed this chantry, 
which at the period of the dissolution 
shared the fate of the monasteries. 
Week is a Saxon word, and signifies 
a place of residence. 

Jacobstow, pronounced Jewstow, 
about 8 m. S. of Stratton, was the 
birthplace of Digory Wheare, 1573, 
author of a Life of Camden and 
other works. Adjoining it is Berry 
Court, a mansion of the olden time, 
now a farmhouse. 

H Bude Haven (Inn: Falcon Ho- 
tel), a small watering-place on a 
grand and curious coast. It com- 
mands delightful sea-views and is 
begirt by unfrequented hills. The 
haven consists of the mouth of the 
Bude Canal, opening to a shallow 
bay, the sand of which has been blown 
inland by the N.W. winds, and is 
heaped to some distance in arid dunes. 
In the midst of these hillocks, and 
opposite to the hotel, is the house 
of Mr. Gumey, the inventor of the 
Bude Light. The bav is sheltered 
from the heaviest seas by an embank- 
ment, which, constructed in a simi- 
lar manner to the Plymouth Break- 
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-water, connects a rock, called the 
Chapel Rock, with the shore. At low- 
water this bay is a scene of con- 
siderable bustle, as it supplies the 
neighbouring parts of Devon and 
Cornwall with sea-sand, which is 
used as manure and carried up the 
country in such amazing quantities 
that 4000 horse-loads have been taken 
from the shore in one day. The con- 
veyance of this sand is calculated to 
cost 30,000^. per annum, and forms 
the principal commerce on the Bude 
and Launceston Canal and its branch 
to Holsworthy. 

The vast and picturesque sea-cliffs 
in this part of Cornwall are a great 
attraction to Bude. The strata be- 
longing to the carbonaceous forma- 
tion dip at right angles to the shore, 
and for this reason, as offering but a 
feeble resistance to the waves, are in 
a ruinous condition* The bands of 
strata are also so narrow and dis- 
tinctly marked as to give a ribboned 
appearance to the cliffs, and are 
everywhere varied by the most irre- 
gular contortions. 

Compass Point, on the W. side of 
the haven, commands an excellent 
view of this rugged coast, and is 
crowned with an octagonal tower, a 
temple of the winds, the sides of 
which are turned to the 8 cardinal 
points. At the foot of this tower 
is a seat from which a very singular 
ridge projects into the sea, since it 
resembles a wall, the surfaces being 
smooth and precipitous. A striking 
cliff in the neighbourhood is Beacon 
Hill, ^ m. W., presenting a sheer 
precipice of about 300 ft.: but the 
points most calculated to delight and 
astonish the traveller are the amazing 
headlands of Hennacliff, N. of Bude, 
alt. 450 ft., and the Dazard, the west- 
ern boundary of Widemouih Bay, 
alt. 550 ft. 

KUkhampton Ch,,. an ancient struc- 
ture, built by one of the GrenviUes, 
and celebrated as the scene of 
Hervey's * Meditations among the 
Tombs,-* is situated 5 m. from Bude, 



the road to it bemg up-hill the 
greater part of that distance. There 
18 much that is interesting in the ch., 
namely the Norman S. door, with 
shafts and bands and beak-head and 
zigzag mouldings; a small arch, 
ornamented with the arms of the 
Grenville family, over a doorway on 
the same side of the ch. ; and in the 
interior of the building- an ancient 
pulpit and font, carved seats, and the 
costly monuments of the GrenviUes. 
Among them is one to the me- 
mory of Sir Beville Grenville, the 
hero of Stamford Hill, who was 
killed at the battle of Lansdown in 
1643. The coffins of the Earls of 
Bath are deposited in a vault under 
the E. end of the S. aisle, where, 
says Hervey, "they lie ranged lA 
mournful order, in a sort of silent 
pomp." They are partly covered 
with copper-plates bearing the arms 
and titles of their occupants. The 
GrenviUes — who trace their descent 
from RoUo Duke of Normandy- 
were long seated at Stow, a magnifi- 
cent mansion above the neighbouring 
village of Comb. This estate was 
afterwards possessed by the Car-" 
terets and Thynnes, and the house 
destroyed about 1711. A moated 
site is at this day the only vestige 
of it. Comb Valley is the name of a 
picturesque bottom, commencing just 
N. of l^lkhampton and opening to 
the sea between lofty cliffs ; and 
farther N. the country towards the 
wretched hamlet of Mooncinstow is 
here and there furrowed by deep 
hollows, which are prettily wooded. 
The coast in the neighbourhood is 
everywhere magnificent, and at Stan-^ 
bury Creek " exhibits a fine example 
of the curvatures and contortions of 
rocks, the strata being heaped on 
each other apparently in utter con* 
ftision, dipping towards every point 
of the compass and at various de- 
grees of inclination." 

Moorwinstow is 4 m. N.W. of Kilk* 
hampton, and 7 m. from Stratton, 
and, though a miserable place^ in 
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itself, contains a splendid old church, 
of great interest to those fond of 
architecture. It is a specimen of 
Anglo-Norman, and the entrance 
doorw ay, and the pillars dividing aisles 
and nave, are well worthy of notice. 
There are besides an elaborate screen, 
and costly monuments to old Cornish 
families now extinct. 8 m. from 
Kilkhampton, due £., is a reservoir 
for the supply of the Bude Canal. 
It covers 70 acres. 

About 8 m. N.E. of Kilkhamp- 
ton the country rises in bleak and 
^evated hills, which are divided into 



ftirzy crofts and rush-covered swamps. 
Upon these, near the border of the 
county, the Hartland road passes close 
to Wooley Barrows (rt.), i m. S. of 
which rise the two rivers Tamar and 
Torridge. They drain from a dreary 
bog down opposite sides of the hill, 
and their waters are soon a great way 
apart ; the one river hastening south- 
ward in its course of 59 m. to 
Plymouth ; the other trending north- 
ward, to run nearly an equal dis- 
tance (53 m.) before it reaches the 
sea below Bideford. 
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Abbotsbam Court, xjx. 

ActCHi Castle, 233, 

Adams the astronomer, 

birthplace, 147. 
Adit, the Great, 220. 
Advent, St, 192. 
Affeton Barton, xi6. 
Agnes, St., 157. In Scilly, 189. 
Agnes' Beacon, St., 157. 
A-la-Ronde, 32. 
Alphington, 33, 
Alteman, 146. 
Amicombe Hill, 1x4. 
Amphitheatres, zzviii, 157, 

183. 
Anchor Stone, 49. 
Anlof s Ditches, 26. 
Annette, 189. 
Anstis Cove, 42. 
Answell Tor, 63, 
Anthonv in Powder, St., 243, 

In Meneage, St., 230. 
Anthracite, 133. 
Antony in East, 206. House, 

Appledore, 132. 
Apron-string, 225. 
Archerton, 83. 
Arishmows, xlviii. 
Arlington Court, 130. • 
Armed Enisht, 178. 
Arthur, King, birthplace, 

196. Legends, xo8. 
Arthur's Cups and Saucers, 

197. Hall, 147. Hunting- 
Seat, 205. 

Arwinick, 24X. 
Ashburton, 63. 
Ashe, 22. 

Ashley Combe, 123. 
AfflMtragus Island, 226. 
Atherington, 140. 
AusteU, St., 214. 
Austen's Engine, 2x4. 
Austin's Bridge, 48. 
Avenues, Drmdic, xxv. 
Aveton Giffard, 50. 
Azminster, 21. Carpets^ 2X. 
Azmouth, 25. 



BIOADON. 



Babbacombe, 43 

Badoock, Samuel, birtoiAace, 

X40. 
Bagtor, 62. 
Bake, 246. 

Bairdown, 85. Man, 85. 
Balleswidden Mine, xliii, 183. 
Bampton, 137. 
BanUuun,58. 
Baptisteries, xxx. 
Barnstaple, 129. Stat, xx6. 
Barricane, 128. 
Barrow Down, 219. 
Barrows, xxvL 
Bartinn^, i8a 
Bassett Park, 32. 
Batten ClifGs, 235. 
Battersby, Dr., his collection 

of shells, 42. 
Beaches, anaent, xxii. 
Beacon, the, 52. Hill, 32, 

X51, 252. 
Beam Mine, 216. 
Beason Cellar, 54. 
Beckamoor Croas, 95. 
Becky Fall, 74. 
Bector Cross, 79. 
Beechwood House, 68, 69. 
Beer, 26. Q&ad, 25. Quany, 

Beer Alston, 107. Ferrers, 95. 
Beggar's Island, 245. 
Belovely Beacon, IS3, 
Bepjie Tor, 64. 
Bennet's Monastery, St, 152. 
Belidden Aimphitheatre, 228. 
Bellamine's "Tor, 15a 
Bellnrian Cove, 224. 
Bel8tone,7. Cleave, 7. Tor, 8. 
Berry Court 251. Head, 44. 

Tower, ijx. 
Berrynarbor, 126. 
Berry Pomeroy Castle, 47. 
Bickington House, 130. 
Bickleigh, no. Bridge, ixo. 

Vale, 109. 
Bicton, 30. 

Bideford, 131. Bay, I34> 
Bigadon, 66. 



B0VI8AND. 

Bigbury, 59. Bay, 60. 

Binhamy, 250. 

Birds, collections of, 4, X2, 98, 
109,153,167,235. Of Dart- 
moor, 82. 

Bishop Rock, in Scilly, 189. 
In Mount's Bay, 231. 

Bishop's Tawt<Hi, 130. 

Biahopstowe, 43. 

Bitton House, 38. 

Blachford, 68. 

Black Down Hills, 2. 

Black Head, 217, 229. 

Black Jack, xliii. 

Black Pit 194. 

Blackpool, 54. 

Black Stone, 71. 

Black Tor, 88. Great, 7. 

Blazey, St, 2x3. 

Blisland, 152. 

Blow-holes, 194, 226. 

Boconnoc, 213. 

Bodley, Sir Thomas, birth- 
place, 14. 

Bodrothan Steips, 204. 

Bodmin, 150. Moors, X46. 

Bodrigan's Leap, 217. 

Bolbury Down, 58. 

Bolerinm (ancient), 178. 

Bolham House, 3. 

BoUeit, 175. 

Bolt Head, 57. Tail, 58. 

Boniface, St., birthplace, 4. 

Boringdon House, 109. 

Borlase, Dr., birthplace, 182. 
Grave, 165. 

Boaahan House, 23a 

Boscame, 152. 

Boscastle, 193. 

Boscawen Un Circle, x8o. 

Boskednan Circle, 181. 

Boskenna, 175. 

Bosslney, 196. 

Bossiugton HiU, 124. 

Botallack Mine, 182. 

Botrea, 183. 

Bottor Bock, 62, 72. 

Bottreaux, 193. 

Bounding, the ri^t of, xxxiii. 

Bovey Brook, 73. Coal, 62. 
Heathfield, 62. Tracey, 62. 

Bovisand, 106. 
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BOW. 

Bow, 4. 
Bowden, 126. 
Bowerman'B Nose, 7J. 
Bowefhlck Quarry, 199. 
Braddons, 40. 
Bradfield HaU, i|. 
Bradley Manor-house, J9. 
Bradmere Pool, ni. 
Bradninch, 13. House, ij. 
Bradock Down, 212. 
Bradstone Manor-house, 9^. 
Bramford Speke, ij. 
Bransoombe, 27. Mouth, 27. 
Braunton, 129. Burrows, 129. 
Bray Hill, 202. 
Breage, 2ji. 
Brendon, 122. 
Brent, South, 66. Stat, }$. 

Tor, 66. 
Brent Tor, North, 10. 
Breock, St, 20X. Downs, 

20i. 

Breward, St., 148. 

Bridestow, 12. 

Brldford, 72. 

Bridge, the longest in Eng- 
land, 37. 

Bridgend, 61. 

Bridgerule, 142. 

Bridges, British, xxviii, 79, 
B), 85, 86, 88. 

Brier CJave, 126. 

Brison Rocks, 182. 

Brixham,43. 

Broadoak Common, 212. 

Brockedon, the Alpine tra- 
veller, where bom, 46. 

Brook House, 66. 

BrookhiU, 52. 

Broomborough, 48. 

Brothers of Grugith, 229. 

Browne the poet, birthplace, 
92. 

Brown Gilly, 149. "Willy, 
147. 

Bryant Jacob, birthplace, 97. 

Bryher, 190. 

Brynn, 152. 

Brynsworthy, ijo. 

Buckfiwt Abbey, 66. 

Buckfastleigh, 65. Abbey, 
66. 

Buckland Abbey, 9J. Bea- 
con, 6). 

Bncklahd, Dr., birthplace, 22. 

Buckland Brewer, 142. Mo- 
nachorum, 9;. On the 
Moor, 6j. West 140. 

Buck's Mill, nj. 

Budeaux, St., 11 1. 

Bude Canal, 25a Haven, 

Budgell, Eustace, birthplace, 

14- 
Budleigh. East Ji. Salter- 

ton, J I. 



CARWINNEK. 

Budock, 241. 

Budocksheds, iij. 

Buller, Judge, birthplace, 

236. 
Bumble Rock, 228. 
Burdon, 142. 
Burlescomoe, ;. 
Bumcoose, 160. 
Burr Island, 58. 
Bury, 116. Down, 212. 
Buryan, St, 175. 
Butterton Hill, 66. 
Buzza Hill, 187. 
Bystock, J 2. 



Gad, Yall^ of, no. 
Cadaford Bridge, iia 
Cadbury Castle, j. 
Cadgewith, 229. 
Cadhay. 24. 
Cadoc, St, 237. 
Caer Bran Castle, t8a 
Cairns, zxyi. 
Calenick, 154, 22a 
Caletba Roch; 209. 
Galleon Cove, 229. 
Callington, 247. 
Calliquoiter Bock, 153. 
Calstock, 108. 
Camborne. 161. 
Camel, river, 192. Valley, 

152, 20X. 
Camelford, 192. 
Camps, xzix. 

Cannonteign House, 39, 69. 
Gann Quarry, 109. 
Ganyke Castle, 152. 
Cape Cornwall 182. 
Gt^adon Hill, 209. Mines, 

209. 
Carbonaceous formation, 

xviiL 
Carclaze Mine, 2x5. 
Carclew, 221. 
Cnrdinham Bury, 150. 
Carhayes Castle, 218. 
Carmeirs Valley, 214. 
Camanton, 203. 
Cambeak, 195. 
Gam Boscawen, 175. Galva, 

184. Marth, 159, Mene- 

lez, 160. Top, 129. 
Cam-brea, 160, 180. 
Camminnis, 184. 
Gamon, 220. 
Carpenter, Nath., birthplace, 

142. 
Carrickgloose Head. 183. 
Carringtuu the poet birth- 
place, 97. 
Garthamartha Rocks, 249. 
Garvedras, 154. 
Garwinnen Qrowlech, i6x. 



COBEB. 

Gassiterides, ancient zxxii, 

185. 
Castle an Dinas, 169, 2o;.1 
Castle Dike, 39. Ditch, 17. 

Dor, 239. Hill, 22, 140. 

Kenyoe, 152. Largtn, 212. 
Gatchfrench, 206. 
Gaton, 68. 
Gawsan<^ 235. Bay, 235. 

Beacon. 5. 
(Siacewater, 158. 
Ghaddlewood, 69. 
Cbagford, 76. 
Chair Ledder, 177. 
Chalk-cliff, the last in Eng- 
land, 25. 
Chalk formation. xzL 
Ghallaoombe Down, 76. 
Chapel Cara-brea, 180. Euny, 

x8o. Ford, 8. Rock, 171. 
Chapman Barrows, 120. 
Charles Town, 215. 
Chatham, Earl of, birthplace, 

213. 
Cheesewring, 209. 
Cheriton Bishop, iijf. Gross, 

115. 
Chimney Rock, 9J, 248. 
China-clay works, 2x6. 
Chittaford Tor, 83. 
Ghittlehampton, X40. 
Cholwich-town, 68. 
Choughs, xlvi. 
Ghudleigh, 38. Rock. 39. 
Ghulmleigh, X16. 
Chun Castle, 182. Cromlech, 

182. 
Churchstow, 59. 
Church-towns, xlvii. 
Churston Court 4$. 
Chyandour, 17X. Brook, X7X. 
Cider, xlv. 
Circles, Draidical, xxiv, 8, 68, 

•7% 79. 89. "I. 175. 180, 

x8x, 18}, 207. 
Clapper Rixsks, 188. 
Classen well Pool, xi2. 
Clayhanger, 138. 
Cleer, St., 208. Down, 208. . 

Well, 208. 
Clement's, St, X 54. Isle,x70. 
Clerk Rock. 37. 
Clicker Tor, 208. 
GUff-castles, xxviii. 
Clifford Bridge. 69. 
CliggaHead, 157. 
Climate, Uii. Of Dartmoor, 82. 
GlistHeath. 3;. St Mary 33. 
Gocombe House, 22. 
Clouted cream, xlv. 
Clovelly, X33. Court X34. 

Cross, 136. Dikes, 136. 
Clowance, x6i. 
Glyfton. 244. 
Gob, xlv. 
Gober stream. 22I. 
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COCKINaTON. 

CkxddBgton, 43. 

Cock's Tor, 90. 

Ck)ddon Hill, 129. 

Cofflos, xxiv. 

Coham, 142. 

Coinage towns, xzziii, xUi. 

Colan, 205. 

Colcombe House, 28. 

Coldrinick, 206. 

Coleridge the poet, birthplace , 
24. 

Coleridge House, $4. 

Collacombe Barton, 9;. 

Colleton Barton, 116. 

Columb M^jor, St^ 703. 
Minor, St., 204. 

Colyfor<i 25. 

Colyton, 28. 

Comb, 252. Valley, 252. 

Combe, 140. Park, 121. 

Combehead, 138. 

C(nnbe Martin, 125. Silver- 
lead mines, 12$. 

Compass Point, 252. 

Compton Castle, 41. 

Consolidated Mines, xliii. 
Fowey, 214. Gwennap, 
158. Par, 214. 

Constautine, St., 2oi. Quar- 
ries, 240* 

Conveyances from London, i. 

Cook's Kitcben, 158. 

Coomb in Teignhead, 34. " 

Cople6toneCros8,4. Stat 115. 

Copper, history, xxxiv. 
Lodes, XXXV. Mining, 
xxxvi Ores, yxxv. 

Copplestoue oak, 108. 

Cormorants, xlvii. 

Cornish chough, xlvi. Dia- 
mond, 200. Heath, 224. 
Hug.xxviL Language, liv. 
Pebble, 221. Proverb*, 151, 
218. Toasts, xlix, lii. 

Comwood, 67. 

Comworthy Priory, 48. 

Coryton House, 22. 

Cosdon, 5. 

Cothele, 246. 

Cotley Camp, 69. 

Cotmaton Hall, 30. 

Council Barrow, 150. 

Countesbury, 123. 

Coimtess Weir, 2a 

Court Hall, 140. House, 140. 

Coiurtlands, 32. 

Coverack Cove, 229. 
Cowel, the, 167. 

Cowley,Hanuab,birthplace, 3. 

Cowsic, river, 85. 
Crackington Cove, 195. 

Cramber Tor, 89. 
Cranbrook Castle, 70. 

Cranmere Pool, 7, 79, 114. 

Cranmore, 3. 

Crantock, 205. Bay, 205. 



DEVONPORT. 

Crediton,4. Stat 11 j. 
Creedy Park, 4. 
Crip Tor, 87. 
Cr(Kadon House, 246. 
Crockem Tor, 83. 
Cromlechs, xxiv, 71, x6i, 181, 

182, 208. 
Crosses, xxx, 2, 150, 152, 154, 

175, 208. 
Cross House, 141. 
Crousa Down, 229. 
Crowan. 162. Beacon, 162. 
Crowndale, 92. 
Crowsan wra, 174. 
Cuby. 219. Well, 207. 
Cuddan Point, 233 
Cuddenbeak. 246. 
Cudlipp-town, 94 
Culbone, 123. 
Cullumpton, 12. 
Cumston Tor, 65. 
Cut Hill, 78. 



Daddy's Hole, 42, 

Danescombe, 107* 

Dartington House, 48. 

Dart-meet, 64, 

Dartmoor, 79. Birds, 82, 
Bogs, 82. Climate, 82. 
Prison, 86. Soil, 82. Sta- 
bles, 82. Tors, 80. Wild 
animals, 82. 

Dartmouth, 49. Castle, 52. 
Excursions, $4. 

Dart river, 49. Source, 79. 
Valley, 48. 

Davey's Engine, xxxix. 

Davidstow, 102. 

Davis, birtjiplace, 50. 

Davy, Sir Humphry, birth- 
place, 166. Portrait, 241. 

Dawlish, 36. Stat 34^ 

Dawns Men, 175. 

Daw's Hugo, 228. 

Day, St, 159. 

Dazard Head, 252. 

Dean Bum, Vale of, 66. 

Dean Court, 66. Prior, 66. 

Deer Park, 23. 

Delabole Quarries, 199. 

Delamere, 68. 

Dennabridge Pound, 8jf. 

Denridge, 116. 

Devil's Bellows, 226. Cheese- 
wring, 119, [209. Fijing- 
pan,229. Jump, 149. Lime- 
kiln, 135. Post-office, 226. 
Throat, 226. 

Devil Tor, 86. 

Devon Great Consols, 96. 

Devonian system, xiv. 

Devonport, 96, icx>. Dock- 
yard, loi. Excursions, 
103. Gun Wharf, 102. 



ENODER. 

MomitWise, loa. Steam- 
Yard, 102. 

Devonshire cream, xlv. Pro- 
verbs. 3, 4. Sand, 66. 

Devoran, 242. 

Dewerstone, iia 

Dialli^e-rock, xv. 

Dinas Cove, 203. Great and 
Little, 230. 

Ding Dong Mine, 171. 

Dingerein, 219. 

Ditchen Hills, 136, 

Dittisham, 49. 

Divining-rod, xliL 

Dodbrooke, 59. 

Dodman Head, 218. 

Dolbury, 3. 

Dolcoath Mine, 158. 

Dolor Hugo, 228, 

Dolphin, 190. 

Doones of Badgeworthy, 121. 

Double Water, 94. 

Downes, 4. 

Dowrish House, 4. 

Dozmare Pool, 149. 

Drake, Sir Francis, birth- 
place, 92. 

Drake's island, 107. 

Drake's Wall Mine, 248. 

Drewsteignton, 70. Logan- 
stone, 71. 

Drift-net fishing, 1. 

Druid's Altar, 203. 

Dubwalls, 233< 

Duchy of Cornwall, Iv, 

Duloe, 207. 

Dulvertou, 139. 

Dumpdon Hill, 23. 

Dunkery Beacon, 120, 123. 

Dunkeswell Abbey, 2, 23. 

Dunm^r Bridge, 152. Castle, 
152. Wood, 152. 

Dunuinj^ John, birthplace, 
63. 

Dunscombe Cliff, 27. 

Dunsford, 115. Bridge, 69. 

Dunsland, 142. 

Dupath Well, 247. 

Duty Point, 120. 



East Huel Rose, 153. 
Eastlake the artist, birth- 
place, 97. 
Eddystone lighthouse, 113. 
E^ Buckland, 113. 
Eggesford, 1 16. Stat., 1 16. 
f^loshayle, 201. 
Elfordleigh, 69. 
Elmdon Quarry, 6» 
Elvans, xx, xlUi. 
Endellion, 201. 
Endsleigh, 94. 
Enoder, St, 153* 
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ENODOCK. 


6REBBR. 


HARTLAND. 


Enodock. St, 202. 


Fraddon. 151. 


Greenaway's Foot. X2«. 


Eny8» 240, 242. Pttrtt, 170. 


FremingtonHoQse,ija Pill 


Greensand, xxi. 


Stat, 116. 


Greenstone, xv. 


224. 


Frithelstock, 141. 


Greenway, 41^ 


Erisey House, 229. 


Fulford House, 115. 


Grenofen, 94, xio. 
GrenviUe^ S& Beville, birth*. 


Erme Head, 67. Pound. 67. 


Funnel Rock, 177. 


River, 67. 


Furry-day, 222. 
l^'ursbrooK House, 22. 


place, X52. 


Ennington, 60^ 68. 
Erth, St., 165. 


Greystone Bridge, 249. 
Grey Wethers, th€^ 79. 


Fur Tor, 87. 


Escot House. 24. 




Grimqraund. 76. 


Ewe, St. 218. 


e. 


Grove Hill, 24X. 


Exbridge, 1^9. 


Growan, xliii, 216. 


Exe, river, 20. Source, I2X. 


Gale,The<q?hiluat birthplaoe. 


Grower Quarry, X94. 
Guary Miracle PUys, 157. 


Exeter, 13. Castle, 17. Ca- 


H- 


thedral, 14. Churches, 17. 


Gallantry Bower, 134. 


Gubbins' Land, xo. 


Excursions, 19. Nursery- 
grounds, 19. Ship canal, 2a 


Oalmpton, 45. 


Gue Graze, 225. 


Gampen seee, 176. 


Guile Bridge, 89. 


Exminster, i6. 


Gannel estwury, 205. 


Gulval, x8i. 184. 


Exmoor, 12a Farms, 122. 


Garrah, 147. 


Gumb, Daniel, birthplace. 


Exmouth, Lord, birthplace. 


Gay the poet birthplace, i jo. 


210. 


166. 


Gear, 2?o. 


Gumb's Rocks, 2x0. 


Exmouth, J I. Excursions, 

i2. 


Geolo^cal Society of Corn- 
wall 167. 
Germans, St, 245. River, 245. 


Gunwalloe, 224. 


Exwick Hill. 20. 


Gurnard's Head, X84. 




Germoe, 231. 


Gwavas Lake, X70. • 
Gwennap, x6o. Pit 159» 


P. 


Gerran8,2i9. Bay, 2x9. 


Giant Tregeagle, 149, 152, 


Gwinear, 163. 


Fal Creek, 24J. River, 154. 


219, 22J. 


Gwithian, 162. 


E;iIUpit House, 57- 


Giant's Castle, 187. Chair, 


Gyllanvaes, 24X. 


Falmouth, 240. Harbour, 241. 


188. Grave, 175. Hedge, 


GyUyngdun^ 241. 


Fardell, 68. 


236. Quoit i8x. Quoits, 




Fenlton, 23. Court, 2j. 


i8j. Staff; 217. 


H. 


Fentonwoon, 192. 


Gibbs, Sir Yicary, birthplace. 


Fenworthy Circle, 79. 


'4- . 


Haocombe Chapel, 4a House, 


Feock.242. 


Gidlei0i,77. Park, 77. 
Gifford, Lord, birthplace, 14. 


„4o- _ 


FUorey, 205. 




nasxr- 


William, birthplace, 63. 


Haine Castle, X2. 


GUbert, Davies, bhrthplaoe, 


Halberton, 3. 


Fistal Bay, 205. 


166. 


Haldon Hills* 32* J7> J8. 


Fitz's Weli'6, 88. 


Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, birth- 


House, 38. 


pbice, 50. 


Half Stone, 208. 


Five Barrow Hill, 212. 


GhmviUe, Sir John, birth- 


Halgaver, 151. 

Hall Cellar, 54. House, 138. 


Fivelanea, 146. 


place. 92. 


Flavel, John, 54. 
Fleet House, to. 


Glenthome, 122. 


Walk, 238. 1 


Gluvias, St, 240. 


Hall's Hole, X07 


Flitton oak, 140. 


Glynn, 151. Bridge, 151. 
VaUey, 233. 


Hals, his residence, 220. 


Flukan, xlliL 


Halwyn, 202. 
Hamilton Down, 76. 
Hamoaze, 107,206. 


Fly-flshfog, uii. 
FoUaton Horue, 48. "^ 


Godolphin, 231. Hill, 231. 


Godolphin, Mrs., grave, 231. 


Gold found in ComwaU, 


Ham Stone, 58. 


Fonts, xxxi 


XXXV, 153. 


Hanging Stone, 125. 


Foote the comedian, birth- 


Goldsithney, 233. 


Hangman's Hill, 124. Isle, 


place, 1J4. 


Goodamoor, 68. 


X90. 


Ford the dramatist, birth* 


GoonhiUy Down, 224. 


Hannon VaUey, X48. 


place, 6j. 


Gorran, 218. Haven. 2x7. 


Hanter Gantidc, 148. 


Ford House, 40. 


Gosford House, 24. 


Harberton, 49. 


Fordlands, 20. 


Gossan, xliii. 


Harbertonford, 49. 


Forrabury, 193. 


Grade, 229. 


Hare T<»r, 11, 95, 1x4. 


Fortescue, Chancellor, birth- 


Grampound, 2x8. 


Harewood House, 93, 107. 


place, 13a 


Granate Tor, 8. 


Harford, 67. 


Four-hole Cross, 150. 
Fowellscombe, 60. 


Grand Western Canal, 3. 


Harlyn, 202. 


Gran^,xix. Veins* xx. 


Harpford Wood, 29. 


Fowey, 237. Consols, 214. 


Har^s Walls, x88. 
Hartland, 136. Abbey, 136. 
Point 136. Quay, 136. Tor, 


River, 2IJ. Well, 147. 


Grauwacke, xv. 


Valley, 21 j. 


Great Stone, 203. 


Fox Tor, 88. 


Greber Head, 238. 


83. 
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Hi^THEBLEieH. 

Hatberi«igb, 141. 

Haven Cliff, 26u 

Hawkdown Hill, 21. 

Hawldns. Sir John, birtb- 
place, 97. 

Hawk's Tot, 150^ 210. 

Haydon the artiat» birth- 
place, 97. 

Hayes Barton, II. Wood,ix. 

Hayle, 162. 

Hazel Tor, 6}, 

Hea, 169. 

Headlands, zlvL 

Heanton Cooit, 119. House, 
141. 

Heath's Court, 24. 

Heavitree, 20^ 24. 

Heddon china*clay works, 68. 

HeddoD's Mouth, 124. 

Hele Stat., 2. 

Helen's, St., 191. 

Helesborougb, 128. 

Helford river, 230. 

Heligan, 2if . 

HeU's Mouth, 162. 

Helmto, 2x4. 

Helston, 222. 

Hembury Fort, ij. Gutle, 
66. 

Hemerdon Ball, 68. House, 

69. 
Hempstone Arundel, 49. 
Hemyock, 2. 
Hengar House, 200. 
Hengist Down, 248. 
Hennacliff, 252. 
Hennock, 62. 
Hennons, the, |8. 
Henny Castle, tji. 
Hensbarrow, 152, 217. 
Heronry at Sbarpham, 48. 
Herrick the poet, birthplace, 

66. -Grave, 66. 
Hertford Bridge, 94. 
Hessary Tor, 86. 
Hessenford, 214. 
Hewas Mine, 218. 
Hexworthy House, 249. 
Heytor Rocks, 74. Quarry, 

75. Town, 75. 
Hkdi CUff, 195. Peak, jo. 

Taroombe, 139. 
Hill Bridge, 94. 
HiU-Castles, xxix. 
Hillersdon House, 13. 
Hingston Down, 248. 
Hobby, the, 133. 
Hockwotthv Court, ij8. 
Holbeton, 61. 
Holed Stones, xxvi, 77, 175, 

181, 187, 221. 
Hollam House, 140. 
HoUoway Cross, 146. 
Holmbush Mines, 248. 
Holne, 64. Bridge, 64. Moor, 

6j. 



IVY. 

Holne Cbaoe, 64. 
Holnioote^ 124. 
Holstone Barrow, 124. 
Holsworthy, 142. 
Holy-street, 77. 
Holy Vale, 187. 
Holywell Bay, 20J. 
Honey Ditches, 26. 
Honiton, 22. Vale o( 23, 
HoniUm's Clist, 24. 
Hood, Admiral, birthplace, 

21. 

Hooker, Rich., UrthpUce^ 14. 

Hooknor Tor, 76. 

Hope, 58. 

Hope's Nose, 41. 

Hornblende-slate, xv. 

Hone Bridge, 249. 

Horsham Steps, 72. 

Horticultural Soc of Corn- 
wall, 154. 

Houndtor, 74. Coomb^ 74. 

Househole, Cove and Bay, 
228. 

Howard House, 116. 

Howe, John, birthplace, 
141. 

Hubba, his supposed grave, 

IJ2. 

Hubbleetone, 132. 

Hnckworthy Bridge, 90. 

Huel Alfred, 163. Friend- 
ship^ II. Garras, 151. 
Oonomena, 209. Herland, 
163. Vor, 2ii. . 

Hugh Town, 186. 

Hunstor, ni. 

Hurlers, the, 209. 

Hut-circles, xxvii, 76^ 78, 87, 
88, 89, 148, aia 



Iktis, ancient, xxidi, 98, 174. 

Hfracombe, izn. 

Illogan, 160^ lox. 

Ilsington, 63. 

luce Castle, 24;. 

Incledon Uie singer, birth- 
place, 229. 

Indian Queens^ i$3, 

Ing8don,62. 

Innis Head, 229. 

Inny river, 146, 249. 

Inscribed Stones, xxvi, 154, 
x6i, 169, 181, 208, 214, 2J9. 

Institution of Cornwall 153. 

Instow Quay, i|i. Stat.,! 16. 

Irish Lady, 179. 

Islands of Sdlly, 184. 

Isnioc Cross, 154. 

Issey, St, 202. Beacon, 203. 

Ive, St., 248. 

Ives, St, i6i. Consols, 164. 

Ivy Bridge, 66w Stat 35. 



KNOWUS. 



Jackson, Wm., birthplace, 14. 
Jacobstow, 251. 
Jamaica Inn, 147. 
Jewel, Bishop of Sallsbuxy, 

birthplace, 126. 
Jews' Houses, *^f^ti<- 
Johu's, St, 223. Cottage, 32. 

Eve, 167. 
Jump, 96. 
Junkets, xlv. 
Just in Penwlth, St, i8i. 

In Roseland, St, 24J. 



Ealynack. Mary, x66. 

Kanidgeak, 182. 

Kea,22o. 

KelLand, u6. 

Kellan Head, 203, 

Kelly House, 1 2. Rounds, 200. 

Kenegie, 184. 

Kennack Cove, 229. 

Kennal, stream, 221. 

Kennicott BenJ^ birthplace, 
46. 

Kenton, ;6b 

Kent's Hole, 42. 

Kenwith Lodge, 132, 

Kenwyn, 154. 

Kenyoe Castle, 151. 

Kettle and Pans, 187. 

Keveme, St, 229. 

Kew, St, 200. 

Keyne's Well, St, 207. 

Kiliganoon, 220. 

Killchampton, 252. 

Killas, xUii. 

KiUbury, 200. 

Killerton Park, 13. 

KiUiow, 220. 

Kilmarth Tor, 210. 

Kilmington. 22. 

Kilworthy, 93. 

Kinance Cove, 226. 

King Arthur, 198. 

King, Lord Chimcellor, birth- 
place, 14. 

King's and Queen's Houses, 
148. 

Kingsand, 2|5* 

Kingsbridge, 59. Stat, J5. 

King's Kerswell, J4. Nymp- 
ton,ii6, 140. Teignton,i4. 

Klngswear, 52. Castle, $3. 

King Tor, 87. 

Kistor Rock, 78. 

Kistvaens, xxvi, 64, 67, 74, 
83, 112. 

Kit Hill, 248. 

Kitley, 60. Cavern, 6a 

Kitt's Fall, 9. 

Kneeset Tor, Great 79t XX4* 

Knighton, 62. 

Knowle Cottage 29. 
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LadramBay, ^ 

Lain Bridge, 108. Estuary, 
108. 

Lake, 8. 

Lakehead Circle, 8^. 

Lamerton, 9$. 

Lamofma Cove, 174. 

Lamorran, 219. Creek, 219. 

Lander, Rictaiard and John, 
the travellers, birthplace, 
154. 

Landewednack, 228. 

Land's End, 174, 178. Dis- 
trict, 162. 

Landue Mill, 249. 

Landalph, 244. 

Laneast Down, 191. 

Langstone, }7t 

Lanheme Convent, 204. 

Lanhydrock House, 21 J, 

Lanivet, 152. 

Lank, 148. Down, 148. 
Rocks, 148. 

LanUvery, 21?. 

Lannacomb Mill, $$, { 

Lansalloes, 2J7. 

Lanteglos, 192. 

Lanyon Cromlech, 181. 

Lapford Stat., 116. 

Largin Castle, 212. 

Lanncells, 251. House, 251. 

Launoeston, 14^. 

Laver, 126. 

Lawhitton, 249. 

Lawrence, St., 151. 

Laywell House, 45. Spring, 

44* 

Lea wood House, 12. 

Lee Abbey, 120. Bay, iia 

Leigh House, 116. 

Leiant, 16$. 

Levan, St., 176. 

Levant Mine, 182. 

Lew, North, 142. 

Lezant, 249. 

Lich-stones, xxxi, 244. 

Lidford, 8. Bridge, 9. Cas- 
cade, 10. Law, 8. Tor, 86. 

Lifton, 12. Parl^ X2. 

Limestones, xvL 

Links Tor, Great, 7. 

Lint's Tor, 95. 

Lionesse, 179. 

Lion's Den, 228. 

Liskeard, 206. 

Lithwell Chapel. j8. 

Little Bomids Mine, 182. 

Littleham, )2. 

Lizard Cove, 228. District, 
224. Point, 224, 227. 
Town, 228. 

Loddiswell, 59. 

Loe Pool, 222. 



XEADFOOT. 

Logan Rock, 176. 

Logan Stones, xxviii, 71, 7J, 

75, 148, 176, 177, 188, 214. 
Longaford Tor, 84. 
Longbrid^ im. 
Longship's lighthouse, 178. 
Longstone, 112. The, 78, 

188, 208, 217, 2J9. 
Looe,2}$. 
Lostwithiel, 212. 
Lover's Coomb, 66. Lei^, 

64,128. 
Loyes, St, 20. 
Lnctnnbe oak, 22I. 
Ludgvan, 16$. 
Laser's Cave, 234. 
Lundy Island, ii$. 
Lnpton House, 45. 
Luscombe, 16. 
Lostleigh Cleave, 72. Valley, 

72. 
Lnxulian, 214. 
Lyd, river, 9. 
Lympstone, i2. 
Lyn torrents, 117. Cliff, 117, 

118. 
Lyndale, 118. 
Tiyndridge, 38. 
Lynher Creek, 245. 
Lynmonth, 116. Foreland, 

119. 
Lynton, 116. Cottage, xx8. 



Mabe quarries, 240b 

Mabyn, St., 200. 

Madron, 181. Well, 169* 

Maen, 178. Castle, 179. 

Maidencombe, j8, 43. 

Maisonette, 49. 

Maker, 234- Hei{^ts, 2J4. 

Malpas, 154. 

Mamhead, 36. 

Manaocan, 23a 

Manacles, 230. 

Man and his man, 158. 

Manaton, 73* 

Manor House, 23* 

Marazion, 171. 

Marham Church, 250. 

Maristowe, 94. 

Marlborough, 59. Dnke of, 

where bom, 22. 
Marley House, 66. 
Martin's, St., 191, 236. 
Martyn ihe missionary, 

birthplace, 154. 
Mary Church, St., 43. 
Mary's, SciUy, St^ 186. 
Mary Tavy, 94. 
Mawes, St., 243* Castle, 243. 
Mawgan, 204. In M£neage, 

230. Porth,204. Vale, 204. 
Mayen, 178. 
Meadfoot Cove, 42. 



MOBCHASD* 

Meantol, 221. 

Meavy, in. Oak, X12. 

Medrose, 199. 

Mellion, Su, 246. 

Membury, 22. 

Mcnabilly, 238. 

Menacuddle, 21$. 

Menavawr, 19a 

MSn Amber, 162. Au-tol, 
181. Scryffen, 181. 

Menegew Stone, 215. 

Menheniot, 206. 

Mermaid's Hole, 2x9. 

Merrivale Bridge, 89. 

Merry Maidens, 175, 183. 

Merrsm, St., 202. 

Merton, 141. 

Mevagissey, 217. 

Mewan, St, 2x8. Beacon, 218. 

Mica slate, xiv. 

Michael Carhayes, St, 218. 
Of Halstock, St, 8. Pen- 
kivel, St. 154. 

Michaers Mounts St, 17 x« 
Chair, 173. 

Michaelstow, 200. Beacon, 
200. 

Milber Down, 40. 

Millaton, 12. 

Mill Bay, 57, 99. »77. 

Millbrook, 107. 

Millendreath, 236. 

Mill-hill quarries, 96. 

Milton Abbot 94- 

Mines, xxxi. Articles con* 
sumed in, xliiL BonncUng, 
xxxiii. Descent of, xxxix. 
Dressing the ore, xl. His- 
tory, xxxi. How managed, 
xlii. How worked, xxxvi. 
Levels, xxxvii. Lodes, 
XXXV. Miners, xl, xliL 
Sale of the ore, xlL Shaft 
xxxvi. Shoding; xxxvi. 
Smelting the ore, xliL 
Steam engines, xxxvii 
Stannary laws, xxxiii. 
Stream - works, xxxix. 
Submarine mines, xxxix. 
"Temperature, xxxvii. 

Minster, 19$. 

Mis Tor, 87. Pan, 87. 

Mitchell, 153. 

Modbury, 59, 

Moditonham, 107. 

Mole's Chamber, 121. 

MoUand Bottreaux, X40. 

Molt the, 56. 

Molton, North, 140. South, 
14a Ridge, X24. 

Monk, Duke of Albemarle, 
birthplace, 141. 

Moorswater, 207. 

Moorwinstow, 252. 

Morchard Bishops, 1x5. Stat 
115. 
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HOBBTON. 

MoreUm Hampstead, 72. 

House,!} I. 
Morice, Sir Wiil, birthplace* 

14. 
Moridunnm of Antoninna, 23, 

26»io. 
Horisco's Castle, IJ5. 
Horieigh, $}. 

Morley chinapclay works, 68. 
Morte Stone, 128. 
Morthoe, 128. 
Morton, 251. 
Morvah, 182. 
Horval House, 236. 
Morwellham, 107. 
Horwell House, 94. Bocks, 

92, 108. 
Motheoomb^ 61. 
Moont Boone. 49. Tavy, 9J . 
Moont Edgcninbe, 106. 
Mount's Bay, 168. Climate, 

169. 
Mousenole, 170. 
Mulfra Quoit. i8x. 
Mullion, 225. Cove, 225* 

Island, 225. 
Mundic xUiL 
Musbuiy, 22. 
Mylor. 242. 



Nansloe House, 22i. 

Nanswhvden, 204. 

Nare Point, 23a 

Neot, St., 210. 

Netherton Hall. 23. 

Nethway House, 45. 

New Bridge, 64, 93, 248. 

Newo(xnen, birthplace, 50. 

Newenham Abbey, 22. 

Newlyn,i5i. Near Penzance, 
170. 

Newnham Park, 69. 

Newquay, in Scilly, 188. In 
Cornwall, 204. 

Newton, 39. Ferrers, 61. 
House, 115, 246. Popple- 
ford, 30. 

Newton St Cyres Stat, 115. 

New Town, 175. 

Nighton's Keevc, St, 195. 

Nine Maidens, 180, i8x, 203* 

Nine Stones, 8. 

No Mans Jjand, 203. 

Northam, 132. 

North Brentor, 11. 

NortlKx>te the artist, birth- 
place, 97. 

Noi;th Iiew, 142. Molton, 
X40. 

N0S8.61. 

Nottar Bridge, 246. 

Noy, attorney-general, birth- 
place, 176. Residence, 20i. 



PENKINNA. 

Nutcrackers Logan-stone, 73, 

75. 
Nutwell Courtk 32* 

0. 

Oare Hill, 123. 

Ockley, Simon, birthplace, 14. 

Ocrinum (ancient), 227. 

Offwell House, 22. 

Ogwell, West, 40. 

Okebampton, 5. Castle, 5. 

Okelands, 6. 

Okement, river, 5. Source of 

W., 79- 
Oldbarrow Camp, 123. 
Old Lizard Head, 227* 
Oliver Cromwell's Castte, 190. 
Opie, birthplace, 157. 
Oratories, zxz, 156. 162, 20X 
Oreston quarries, io8« 
Orleigh Court, 131. 
Otter river, 2i, 31. 
Otterton, 3a 
Otteiy Park, 95. St Mary, 

23. 
Oxton Hous^ i6« 



Facksaddle Bridge, 6j(. 

Padstow, 201. 

Paignton, 45. 

Par, 214. Consols, 214. 

Paracombe, I24< 

Pardenick. 177. 

Paris Hill, 40. House, 152* 

Parliament Lane, 45. 

Pamvose, 228. 

Parson Rock, 37. 

Paul Hill, 170. 

Peak House, 30. 

Peamore House, 36. 

Peat bogs, xlviL 

Pebble Ridge, 132. 

Pedn mean an M6r, 176. 

Pelyn House, 213. 

Pelynt 236. 

Penair, 154, 220. 

Penare Head, xvii, 219. 

Pen Beacon, 68. 

Penberth Cove, 176. 

Pencalenick, 154, 220. 

Pencarrow, 152, 201. Head, 

xvii. 
Penoooee Castle, 218. 
Pendarves, 161. Quoit i6x. 
Pendeen, 182. Cove, 182. 
Pendennis Castle, 240. 
Pengelly, 199. 
Pengereick C»stle, 232. 
Pengreep^ 160. 
Penhargate Castle, 152. 
Peninnis Head, 187. 
Peqjerrick. 243. 
Penkinna Head, 195. 



PLYMOUTH. 

Pennance, 218. 
Penn slate-quarry, 65. 
Penn^lvania, 2a 
Penny-come-quick, 24a 
Penolver, 228. 
Penquite, 237. 
Penrice, 215. 
Penrose, 223. 
Penryn, 239. 
Pensheil, 68. 
Pentillie Castle, 246. 
Pentire Point 203. 
Pentreath, Dolly, X71. 
Pentuan, 215. Stone, xx. 
Penzance, X65. 
Perran Arworthal, 221. 
Perran Porth, 15J. Bound, 

157. Wharf, 221. 
Perranuthnoe, 233. 
Perranzabuloe, 157. Old 

church of, 155. 
Perridge Camp, 69. 
Peter Pindar, birthplace, 59. 

School, 207. 
Peter Tavy, 94. 
Peter's Eve, St, X67. 
Peters, Hu^^ birthplace, 238. 

Portrait, 238. 
Petherick, LitUe, 202. 
PeUt Tor, 43. 
Peverell's C^ss, 150. 
Pewtor, 95. 
Phillack, 163. 
Pidl^, 116. 
Pigeon's Hugo, 225, 
Pilchaid fishery, xlviii. King, 

Plli Creek, 243. 

Pillars, Stone, xxvi, 78, 89, 

188, 203, 217. 
PilUm House, X3a 
Pindar Lodge, 59. 
Pinhoe, 20. 

Pinney landslips, 24, 26. 
Pipers, the, 175. Hole, X87, 

190. 
Piran, St., 155. Oratory, X55. 

Well, 221. 
Pitt's Parlour, 187. 
Pixies, XX2. House, 112. 

Parlour, 39. 
Pixton Park, 139. 
Place House, 201, 238. 
Planguare, 160. 
PlAns an guare, xxviii, 157, 

183. 
Plym Bridge, X09. Head, 67, 

XIX, 1X2. 

Plymouth, 96. Bovisand, 
X06. Breakwater, 103. 
Citadel, 98. Dockyard, 101. 
Excursions, 103. Hoe, 98, 
Leet, 99- Mill Bay, 09. 
Mount Batten, 106. Public 
Libraiy, 97. Sound, X03. 
Sutton Pool, 98. 
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TSDVX. 



PLTMPTON. 

PlymptonEar],6ft. StMsry, 
68. Stat^jj. 

Plymstock, 6i. 

Plymtree, ij. 

Polbathick, 206, 234. 

Pole. Sir Wnu, the antiqnsry, 
graye, 22. 

Polffooth, 218. 

Poljew, 224. 

Polkerri^ 239. 

Polmear, 215. 

PoloBtoc, 177. 

Polpeer, 227. 

Polperro, 236. 

Polman, 238. 

Polsloe Priory, 20. 

Poltesoo, Valley of, 229. 

Poltimore House, i3» 20. 

Polwhele, birthplace, 154. 
ReddeDce, 230. 

Polytechnic Society of Corn- 
wall, 241. 

Poole Priory, 54. 

Pooline granite, Tlvii. 

Poor Man's EndeaTonr, 149. 

Porlock, 123. 

Pomanvon Cove, 183. 

Port Eliot, 245. Oavome, 20a 
Isaac, 203. Williain, 199. 

Porthalla, 229. 

Porth HelUck, 188. 

PorUimear Cove, 184. 

Porthleven, 231. 

Porthmellin, 225. 

Porthoustock, 229. 

Bsrt^ueai, 2oj. 

Portledge, 131. 

Portlemouth, 56. 

Portmellin, 217. 

Portreatii, i6a 

Portsmonlh Arms Stat, 116. 

Posbury Hill, 4. 

Post Bridge, 83. 

Potato Market, a British vil- 
lage so called, 89. 

Pounds, zxvii, 5, 76, 85. 

Poulston, 12. 

Powderham Castle, 19, 33. 

Pradanack Cross, 225. Head, 
225. 

Prawle Point, 55. 

Praze an Beeble, 162. 

Preston Berry Castle, 70. 

Prideaux, 213' Warren, 213. 

• Humphrey, birthplace, 
201. School, 207. 

Pridhsmsleigb, 65. 

Priglis Bay, 189. 

Prince Albert's Mine, 140. 

Prtnce, John, birthplace, 22. 
His living 47. 

Prince's Town, 86. Quarries, 
86. 

Probus, 219. 

Prout the artist, bfarthplaoe, 
97. 



BOONOT. 

Proverbs, of Devon, 3, 4. Of 

Cornwall, 151, 218. 
Prussia Cove, 232. 
Puckie Stone, 77. 
Pulpit Rock, 187. 
Punchbowl Rock, 189. 
Puslinch, 60. 
Pynes House, 2, 115. 



QaAen* Burial-gronnd, 180. 
Quoits, XXV, 

B. 

Radford, 106. 

Rathnore Mines, 248. 

RaUway, Great Western, 2. 
IC. Dev(m, 115. S. Devon, 
33. W. Cornwall, 158. 

Raised beaches, xxii, 41, 
I33f 180, 202, 219, 231, 243. 

Raleis^ House, 13a 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, birth- 
place, 31* His first dgar, 
53. Residence, 24. 

Ralph's Hole, $8. 

Rame Head, 234. 

Ratteiy, 49. 

Rattle Brook, 114. 

Raven's Hugo, 228. 

Red Deer, 139. 

Redruth, 158. 

Red Sandstone, New, xxi. 
Old,xiy. 

Resparvell Down, 194. 

Re8tormelCastle,2i2. House, 
212. Mine, 212. 

Restn»iget Creek, 221, 242. 

Resugga Castle, 218. 

Revelstoke, 61. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, birth- 
place, 68. 

Rialton Prioiy, 204. 

Ridgeway, 69. 

Ringrone, 56. 

Rippon Tor, 75. 

Road into C(^waU, ancient, 
198. 

Roboroue^ Down, 23, 96. 
Stone, XX, 108. 

Roche, 172. Rocks, 152. 

Rock basini, xxix, 87, 187. 
Idols, xxix, 209, 221. 

Rolls Tor, 87. 

Roodscreens, xxxi. 

Rosoarrock House, 2ox. 

Roeeland, 219. 

Rotten Pits, 58. 

Rougemont Castle, 17. Lodge, 
18. 

Round Bury, 249. 

Round Island, 191. 

Rounds, xxviil, 157, 183. 

Roundy Pound, 78. | 



SIDNEY. 

Rowdon Wood, 93. 

Rowe the dramatist, birth- 
place, 95. 

Rowtor, 147. Copper-mhse, 
147. 

RuanLanihome,2X9. Minor, 
229. 

Riian's Well, St, 229. 

Rugglestone, 75. 

Rundlestone, 177. 



Salcombe, 56. Regis, 27. 
Salston House, 24. 
Saltash, 107, 244. 
Saltram, 109. 
Sampford Courteni^, 4. Pe- 

verell, 3. Spiney, 95. 
Sancreed, 174. 
Sandford, 4. 
Sandhills, xxiii. 
Sandplace, 236. 
Sandridge, 45, 49. 
Saxon's Burrow, 127. 
Schorl-rock, xix, 152. 
Sdlly, Islands o^ 184. 
Scob Hill, X2T. 
Scorhill Circle, 77. 
Scorrier House, 159. 
Screens, xxxi. 
Scythe-stone quarries, 2. 
Sea-beaches, ancient, xxii 
Seacombe House, 22. 
Seaton, 25. 
Sector House, 22. 
Seine-fishing, IL 
Sennen churcl^-town, 178. 

Cove, 179. 
Serpentine, xv, 224. 
Seven Stones, 185, 19L. Tors, 

128. 
Shaldon, 37* 

Sharpham, 49. Lodge, 48. 
Sharpitor, 64, 210. 
Sharp Point Tor, 2X3. 
Sharrow Grot 234. 
Shaug^ no. Bridge, xxo. 

hwcoD, III. 
Sheafhayne House, 23. 
Sbebbeupe, John, birtbplace, 

132. 
Sheepstor, xi2. 
Sbellands, 94. 
SheU Top, 68. 
SheLstone Pound, 5. 
Sheviock, 206. 
ShilUngham, 245. 
Shipman Head, 190. 
Shobrook Park, 4. 
Shute, 22. House, 22. 
Sid, river, 28. 
Sidbury, 29. 
Sidford, 29. 

Sidmouth, 28. Excursions, 29. 
Sidney Cove, 232. 
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Sidney Godolphin Mine, 1J2. 

Simonsbath, 12a 

Sittaford Tor, 78. 

SkAtTor,i8,62, 71. 

SlAde,68. 

Sla|»ton,54. Lm»54* Sandfly 

54- 

Slaughter Bridge, 191. 

Sloven's Bridge, 193. 

Small Hanger china-day 
works, 68. 

Smallmoiith, 126. 

Smelting-hoose, xlL 

Soap Rook, 225. 

Sounding Gate, 65. 

South Brent, 66. Beacon, 66. 

South Down, 27. 

South Hams^ xly. 

South Molton, 140. 

South Zeal, X14. 

Span Head, xia 

Spar, xliii. 

Spinsters' Bock, 71. 

Spitchwick, 64. ' 

Spraydon House, ij, 

Stamford Hill, 249. 

Stanbury Cre^ 252. 

Stannary Court, zxxiy, 2x2. 
Laws, xxxiii, xzziv. Par- 
liaments, xxxY, Si. Fri' 
sons, xxxiii, 8, 212. 

Stannaton Down, 95. 

Stapletor, 87. 

Star Castle. x86. 

Starcross, ;6. Stat., 34. 

Start Point, 55. . 

Staverton Bridge, 48. 

Steatite, xv, 225. 

Steeprton Tor, 114. 

Steidien's,St., 244. In Bran- 
nel, 21 6h Down, 249. 

Stepper Point, 202. 

Stevenstone House, X41. 

Sticklepath, 5. 

Stidcombe House, 25. 

Stockeridge, 138. 

Stoke, 102. C^imslaud, 249. 
Fleming, 54. Qabriel, 45, 
49. Point, 61. 

Stokeley House, 54. 

Stokenham, 54. 

Stone avenues, zxv, 76^ 78, 
88. 8q. PUlars,xxvi. 

Stone Dance, 175. 

Stonehouse, 96^ 99. Marine 
Barracks, xoo. Mill Bay, 
99. Naval Hospital, xoo. 
Yictualling-yard, 99. 

Stoodleigh Court, 13B. 

Stover Lodge, 62. 

Stow, 252. 

Stratton, 249. 

Stream-works, xzxix. 

Street, 54. 

Submarine forests, xxU. 

Summercourt^ 153. 



INDET. 



Survey of 183T, 25. 
Sutton Pool, 98. 
Swan Pool, 241. 
Sydenham, 93. Mount, 139. 
Syward's Crossb 89. 



Talland,236. 

Tamar river, 107. Sonne, 253. 

Silver-lead nrine, 95. 
Tamerton Creek, X08. FoUot, 

108. 
Taphouse, 2x2. 
Taplev Park, 131. 
Tarr Steps, 14a 
Tavistock, 90. Abbey, 90. 
Tavy Cleave, 11, 94. River, 

9 J. Source, 79. Vale, 94. 
Taw river, source, 79, 114. 

Marsh, 5. Vale, X15. 
Tawstock Court, ii6» X3a 
Tawton, Bishop's, X30. South, 

115. Vale, X30. 
Tean, XQX. 
Teath, St., 200. 
Tehidy, 161. 
Teigncoomb, 78. 
Teignmouth,37. Ezcorsions, 

38. Stat, 34. 
Teigu river, 69, 77. Source, 79. 
Temperature of Devon and 

Cornwall, Uii. 
Temple, 150. Tor, X50W 
Termolum of Romans^ 14a 
Tertiary deposits, xxiL 
Teyne, St., 192. 
Thaukes, 107, 206. 
Thatcher Rode, 41. 
Theodore Palseologus, tomb, 

244. 
Thorncombe, 21. 
Three-barrow Tor, 67. 
Throwleigh, 5. 
Thurlestone, 58. 
Tideford, 246. 
Timewell House, 138. 
Tin, grain, xxxix. History, 

xxxi. Islands, xxxii, 185. 

Lodes, XXXV. Minhig, 

xxxvi Ores, XXXV. White, 

xliL 
Tintagel CasUe, 196. Church, 

198. Head, 196. 
Tiverton, 3. 
Tober, 147. 
TolmSn, the, 221. 
Tolmlus, xxvi, 77, 175, x8l, 

187, 221. 
Tol Pedn Penwlth, X77. 
Toogood, Micaiah, birthplace, 

22. 
Topsham, 32. 
Tor Abbey, 34. Moham, 34. 

Wood Mine, 8. 
Torbay, 41. Fishery, 43. 
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TAESILIAN. 



Landing-place of the Rrfaice 

of Orange, 41. 
Torch Gate, 68. 
Torcross, 54. 
Torpoint, 206. 
Torquay, 40. Excursions, 

42. Stat., 34. 
Torridge Canal, X41. River, 

X3I. Source, 253. 
Torrington, 141. 
Tors, xix, 80. 
Totness,46. ExcuibIoq^ 46. 

Stat, }$, 
Toup, Jonathan, birthplaoe, 

Towan, 2x5. 
Towans, xxiii, 163. 
Tracey Hous^ 23. 
Track-lines, xxv, 75. 
Trackways, xzviii. 76, 83. 
Trappean rodcs, xv. 
Trawl-flshing, xliz, 43. 
Trebarreth Strand^ 199. 
Trebartlia Hall, 146. 
Trebowllng Hill, 159. 
Trecarrel, 146, 249. 
Trecroben HOI, i&r. 
Tredrea,i65. 
Treflfty, Mr. J. T., birthplace, 

238. Residence, 238. 
Treffry Viaduct, 2x4. 
Treliisis, 242. 
Tregantle, 234. 
Tregeagle, Giant, 149, 152, 

•223. 
Tregeagle's Hole, 2x9. Qooils^ 

219. 
Tregedua, 243. 
Tregenna, 164. 
Tregolls, X54, 220. 
Tregonebris, 174. 
Tregony, 219. 
Tregonning Hill, 23X. 
Tregoes Moors, 153, 203. 
Tregothnan, 154, 220. 
Trehane, 220. 

Trelawny, 235. Bishop, 236. 
Treleaver Hill, 240. 
Trelissic, X54, 243. 
Trelowarren, 230. 
Trematon Castle, 244. Law, 

Tremayne, 230. 
Tremenkeveme, 232. 
Trenant Park, 235. 
Trengwaintou, i8x. 
Trentlshoe, X24. Barrow, 

X24. 
TrereHfe, 174. 
Trerice, X53, 70$. 
Treryn Castle, 176. Cove, 

X76. 
Tresavean Mine, X59. 
Tresawsen, 220. 
Tresco, 190. Abbey, 190. 
Tresilian Bridge, 22a 
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INDEX. 



■ TRETHILL. 

TrethiU, ao6. 
Trevaunance Forth, 157. 
I^veddoe tin stream-work, 

150, 
Trevena, 196. ■ 
Trtvethoe, 165. 
Trevethy Stone, 208. 
Trevince, i6a 
Trevorder, 149. 
Trevose Head, 20^. 
Trewan, 203. 
Trewartha Tor, 2to. 
Trewarthenick, 219. 
Trewavas Head. 231. 
Trewinnard, 165. 
•Trewint, 146. 
Trewlthen, 219. 
Trink Hill, iS^ 
Tristfbrd, 48. 
Trouve, 174. 
Trowlsworthy Tor, til. 
Truro, 15J. Creek, 1$}, 

River, 154. 
Try Valley, 184. 
Tuckingmill, 161. 
Tudy, St., 200. 
Two Barrows Hill, 147, 
Two Bridges, 84. 



UgboTOfUgb, 60. Beacon, 60. 
Ugbrooke Pfurk, 39- 
Umberleigh Bridge, 140. 

Stat, 116. 
United Mines, 158. 
Upcott, 130. 
Upton, 44. Lodge, 4^ 

V. 

Vale Downy 8. . 

Valley of Rocks.! 1 9. Cornish, 

148. Of the Cad, no, 
Varfell, 165. . 
Veep, St., a J 7. 
Venn House, 95. 
Veryan Bay, 218. Beacon, 

219- 

Vincent Pits, 58. 

Virtuous Lady Mine and 

Cave, 94. 
Vitifer Mine, 83. 
Viverdon Down, 246. 
Vivian, Lord, birthplace, 154. 
Vixen Tor, 89. 



W. 

Wadebridge, 200. 

Waldon mil. 40. 

Walkhamriver,87,90. Val- 
ley of, 95. 

Walla brook, 93. 

Wallis, Caphdn, birthplace, 
192. Residence, 230. 

Walreddon House, 93. 

Warbstow Barrow, 192. 

Ward Bridge, 95. 

Warfleet, 52. 

Warleggan, 150. 

Warleigh. 108. Tor, 108. 

Watcombe, 38, 43. 

Watergate Bay, 205. 

Watermouth, 126. 

Watem Tor, 78. Oak, 114. 

Waters' Meet^ 118. 

Wattle Down, 19. 

Watton Court, 4$. 49. 

Wear Oifford, 131. Manor- 
house, 13 1. Oak, 131* 

Webbum, river, 63 . 

Week St. Mary, 251. 

Weir House, 33. 

Wellington Monument, 2. 

Wembury, 61. 

Wenford Bridge, 152. 

Werringtou Park, 145, 249. 

Wesley, the scene of his 
preaching, 1(9. 

Wesley's Rock, 169. 

West Alvington, 59. 

West Down Beacon, 31, 

Western Beacon, 67. 

West of England church-bell 
foundry, 13. 

Weston Mouth, 27. 

Wheare, Digory, birthplace, 
251. 

Wherry Mine, 170. 

Whetstone quarries, 2. 

Whispering Stone, 214. 

Whitaker the antiquary, his 
rectory, 219- Grave, 219. 

Whitchurch Down, 95. 

White ale, 56, 59. 

Whitehall Tunnel, 2. 

White Tor, 84. 

Whiteford House, 249. 

Whitehorse HiU, 79. 

Whitepebble Bay, 128. 

Whitesand Bay, 178, 235. 

White Stone, 38, 62, 72. 
Horse Hill, 79. Tor, 84. 



ZENNOR. 

Whiteway House, 39. 
Whyddon Park, 71, 78. 
Widdecombe, 54; Sn the 

Moor, 75. 
Widey Court, 113. 
Wid worthy, 22. Court House, 

22. 
Wild Tor, 114. 
WiUapark Head, 196. Point, 

Win&m's Height, 241. Grave, 

241. 
Wilsey Down, 191. 
Winnow, St, 213, 237. 
Winslade House, 32. 
Winstow, the, zlviit 
Wiscombe Park, 28* 
Wistman's Wood, 84. 
Witheby, 30. 
Withycombe, 32. 
Woodbury Castle, 30. Com* 

mon, 32. 
Woodford Bridge, 142. 
Woodville, 57. 
Woloott Dr., birthplace, 59. 

School, 207. 
Wolf Robk, 179. 
Wolford Lodge, 2. 
Wonham, 138. 
Woolacombe, 128. 
Woolbrook Glen, 30. 
Wooley Barrows, 253. 
Wooston Castle, 69. 
Worlington, 116. . 
Wortbyvale, 193,' 
Wray Barton, 72. 
Written Stone, 181. 



Yalden the poet» birthplace, 

14- 
Yardbunr, 28. 
Yartor, 04. 
Yealm, - 6t. Bridge, 60. 

Cavern, 60, EJstuary, 61. 

Head, 67. River, 67. 
Yealmpton, 60. 
Yeo Vide, 131. 
Yes Tor, 6. 
Youlston Park, 130. 

z. 

Zawn Reeth, 177. 
Zeal, South, 114. 
Zennor, 184. Cliffs, 184. 



THE END. 
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AND CBARINO CROSS. 
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